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The book brings to light the story 
of the penple's democratic mnvements 
in the princely states of Orissa, putt- 
ing emphasis. on the continuous 
struggle for freedom, right from the 
beginning ofthe 20th centyry till the 
states were ‘inally merged with the 
provirnice of Orissa on 1 January 1948. 
The movenrents have been analysed 
wlth primary stress on the socio- 
economic and political character of 
the states, while agrarian grievances 
have been touched upon to understand 
the baslc problems affecting the lives 
of a vast majority of population. Even 
articulation of peoples demands like 
administrative and sconstitutional 
reforms, and economic independence 
have found place in the book. Views 
of a few. prominent persons like H. K. 
Mehtab, Pabitramohan Pradhan, 
Baishnab Charan Patnaik and others 
who had participated and experienced 
the movements have been reflected 
in it. 


This is a well documented and 
researched treatise built on the line 
of an objective history of the move- 
ments which has fruitfully discovered 
the unexplored chapter of the freedom 
movement In India. 
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Preface 


This book which has grown out of my thesis seeks to 
bring to light the story of the people’s democratic movements in 
the feudatory states of Orissa right from the beginning of the 
20th century till the states were finally merged with the province 
of Grissa. It puts emphasis on the continuous struggle for 
freedom that occured in most of the feudatory states like Nilgiri, 
Nayagarh, Ranpur, Dhenkanal, Talcher, Athgarh, Khandpara, 
Boudh, Bamara, Sonpur, Mayurbhanj and Hindol. The move- 
ments have been analysed with primary emphasis on the socio- 
economic and Political character of the states. Agrarian 
gricvances have also been touched upon to understand the basic 
problems affecting the lives of many. a people. Considered 
opinion of the people on their demands like economic indepen- 
dence, administrative and constitutional reforms have becn 
analysed too. 

The History of democratic movements in the feudatory 
states of Orissa has yet not been written by thorough enquiry 
and with the help of the source material available on the 
subject. A thorough search has been made on the line of an 
objective history of the movement from original source materials. 
The materials consulted seem to be adequate for bringing to 
light the unexplored chapter of the freedom movement in our 
country. 

Original manuscript records have been traced from the 
Orissa State Archives, Bhubaneswar, Record Room of Orissa 
Secretariat, Bhubaneswar, Records Room of Boa.id of Revenue, 
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Orissa, Cuttack. Besides, West Bengal Archives, Calcutta, 
Bihar State Archives, Patna, and National Archives of India, 
New Delhi, have also been utilised. ® In addition to this, printed 
books, journals, News papers and such ether periodicals in the 
National Library, Calcutta, Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar 
State Secretariat Library, Bhubaneswar, State Assembly Library 
Bubaneswar, Utkal Sahitya Samaj, Cuttack; and the private 
Libraries of the ex-rajas of Orissa have been consulted. Above 
all, 2 new prominant persons who had participated or experienc- 
ed the democratic movements in the feudatory States of Orissa 
have been contected and interviewed for the purpose of gvriting 
this thesis. I express my profound thanks to those personalities 
and to the authorities of the above institutions and departments 
for their ungrudging help and cooperation. 

The thesis which is being released in the form of a book, 
has been prepared under the guidence of my esteemed teacher, 
Dr. K.S. Behera, Professor and Head of the Department of 
History, Utkal University, Bhubaneswar. I express my deep 
sense of gratitude to him. 1 gratefully record my indebtedness 
to my revered Professor Dr. M.N. Das for his valuable sugges- 
tions and encourgements in preparing the thesis. I owe my 
gratitude to Mr. Dillip Naik, Lecturer in English, Utkal 
University and Mr. Nityananda Ray, Lecturer in English, Cor- 
respondence Course, Utkal University, for their helpful sugges- 
tions in constructing this volume. Lastly, I acknowlege the 
guidance, fruitful suggestions and timely advice of my husband, 
Dr. Prasanna Kumar Mishra, which helped i in fruition of this 
venture of mine. 

I express my sincere thankfulness to M/S Discovery 
Publishing House, Delhi, for publishing this manuscript. 


SATYABHAMA PATI 
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Abbreviations 


AARP Art and Archaeological Research Papers. 

A Collection of A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and 

Treaties... Students relating to India and neighbouring 
countries. 

AGAR Annual General Administration Report. 

BAR Report on the Administration of Bengal. 

BOAR Bihar and Orissa Administration Report. 

BJP Bengal Judicial Proceedings. 

BJ (Cc) P Bengal Judicial (Civil) Proceedings. 

BJ (cr) P Bengal Judicial (Criminal) Proceedings. 

BRR Board of Revenue Records. 


Feudatory States Bengal Gazetteers—Feudatory States of 

of Orissa Orissa. 

History of all History of all the Events and Transactions 

the Events... which have taken-place in India containing 
the Negotiations of the British Government 
relative to the Glorious success of the late 


War. 
JKHS Journal of Kalinga Historical Society. 
Orissa States Enquiry Committee Report— Orissa States 
Enquiry Report... 1939. 
Twenty-five Twenty-five Questions addressed to the 
Questions... Rajahs and Chiefs of the Regulations and 


Tributary Mahals (‘by the Superintendent in 
1814) and the Answers given thereto. 
WwW. W.C.C. Who’s Who Compilation Committee. 
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Introduction 


The feudatory states of Orissa lie between 20°34’ and 
19°2’ N., and 82°32’ and 87°11‘ E. They are bounded or the 
north by the state of Jashpur in the Central Provinces, the 
districts of Ranchi, Singhbhum and Midnapur; on the east by 
the districts of Balasore, Cuttack and Puri; on the south by the 
districts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam in the Presidency of 
Madras, and Khondmals (Angul); and on the west by the 
district of Raipur and the state of Raigarh in the Central 
Provinces and ihe district of Sambalpur in the Bengal Presidency 
and Vizagapa‘am district in the Madras Presidency.™ The 
feudatory stat: s comprised a succession of hill ranges rolling 
back towards Central India. These states cover an area of 
28,125 square miles with a population of 3,173,395 as per 1901 
census. 

Modern Orissa includes the following twentyfour feudatory 
states such as Athgarh, Athmallik, Bamra, Baramba, Bonai, 
Bordh, Daspalla, Dhenkanal, Gangpur, Hindol, Kalahandi, 
kK njhar Khandpara, Mayurbbanja, Narasinghpur, Nayagarh, 
Ni ‘iri, Pal-Labara, Patna, Rairakhol, Ranpur, Sonepur, Talcher 


1. L.E.B. Cobden-Ramsay, Feudatory States of Orissa, (Powrah, 1950), 
p. 1. 
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and Tigiria. But in the purview of the thesis we have included 
two more feudatory states such as Saraikela and Kbharsawan, 
since these were very much in the then, Orissa uptill they were 
merged in Bihar, in 1948. 

The historical background of the feudatory States dates 
back to the ancient past. ‘The process of indigenous state 
formation began only a few centuries after the vanishing of 
Kharavela’s kingdom on the sub-regional level with an obviously 
different character.’ The principalities and small kingdoms of 
Orissa of the early centuries A.D. were situated ‘near the heads 
of the deltas along the coast of Bengal or, further upstream, in 
‘the riverine basins.” They were usually separated by ‘moun- 
tains or jungles which were inhabited by aboriginal tribes’?. 
Mention about eighteen jungle states of South Tosali was made 
first in the 6th century A.D.® But these states in the hilly tribal 
hinterland of coastal Orissa seemed to have come into promi- 
nence only in the 15th century at the peak period of thé power- 
ful Gajapati dynasty. The Suryavamsis seemed to bave 
introduced a system of allotting districts, particularly in the 
hilly hinterland, to Jocal chiefs or military officers in order to 
create a ‘cordon sanitaire’ around the vulnerable central 
Mahand;i delta. It is significant that many of the later feudatory 
states of Orissa trace their history back to the time of the 
Suryavamsis. A portion of the kingdom was parcelled out 
among ‘Samantas’ or chiefs who held land on feudal tenures. 
During this period those jungle and hilly states were termed as 
‘Gadajata’, meaning born from the fort. Many of the garjat 
chiefs, ruling, as they were, in inaccessible jungle fastnesses, 
enjoyed virtual independence. 

After the downfall of the Gajapatis in 1568, the Moghuls 
distinctly divided Orissa into two broad divisions for their 
administrative convenience. And, bereafter, these above jungle 
estates continued to bear the names, Garjats and the coastal 


2. The State—Studies in History, JNU, New Delhi (Special Issue), (An 
Article, Fragmentation and Segmentation Versus Integration, by 
Hermann Kulke). 

3. Epigraphica Indica XVIII, pp. 328-34. 

4. AARP, 17 March 1980 (An Article, ‘Legitimation and Town-Plan- 
niog in the Feudatory States of Central Orissa,’ by H. Kulke). 
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‘Orissa, as Moghulbandi. The Moghuls assigned these small 
garjats ‘of central Orissa to the rajas of Khurda who had’ 
‘become the local successors to the Imperial Gajapatis. These 
rajas Occupied a sovereign power exercising unquestioned 
‘Suzerainty pver the garjat chieftains. But, after a decade of the 
Maratha @ccupation of Orissa in 1751, relation between the 
Gajapati ruler and th& garjat chiefs was changed. The garjat 
‘States were separated from the influence of the raja of Khurda, 
which was ‘understood as a political manoeuvre by the 
Marathas designed to weaken the influence of the raja of 
Khurda outside his own territory.” 


Before the British conquest of Orissa in 1803, twenty-four 
feudatory states, except Saraikela and Kkarsawan, were distri- 
buted among.two Subahs of the dominion of the Bhonsla Raja 
of Nagpur, viz., the Subah or Province of Cuttack, and the 
Subah.or Province of Chhatisgarh. The range of hills that 
‘marked the boundary of the states of Daspalla and Boudh, 
marked the boundary of the Subahs of Cuttack and Chhatis- 
garh.° After British occupation, there were three distinct groups 
of princely states. The largest group was the Tributary Mabals 
or Garjats, consisting of seventeen states. In 1905 two other 
‘groups were added to the Orissa Division. These were the five 
Oriya-speaking states of Patna, Kalahandi, Sonepur, Bamra 
and Rairakho!l, which were transferred from the Central Pro- 
vinces. Two states of Bonai and Gangpur which had hitherto 
‘been attached to the Chotanagpur Division, were also added.’ 

During the British rule, till the sixties of the 19th century, 
no tributaty mabal or garjat of Orissa was termed as the ‘Feuda- 
tory State’. The expression ‘Feudatory’ was meticulously avoided 
in the texts of the agreements concluded with the chiefs before 
1857. Much that reminded of the feudal system the phrase 
‘Feudatory’ was adopted first in the cases of sanads or patents 


r* 


5, Sruth Asia, Vol. 1V, 1974 (Ap Article ‘Kings without a Kingdom...’ 


by Hermann Kulke). 
6. Orissa Records, Sambalpur Papers, Acc. no. 1757, R.P. Chanda to 


K.C. Neogy, 21 July 1941. 
7. Bihar and Orissa (Patna, 1923), p. 67. 
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given to the chiefs of the Central Provinces or Nagpur.’ The 
application of the term ‘Feudatdry’ to the tributary mahals of 
Orissa was much more general. The subject of the status of the 
chiefs in Cential Provinces who ranked respectively as Feuda- 
tories and Non-Feudatory Zamindars appeared tq have first 
been brought prominently to the notice of the Government 
of India in October 1863. The chiefs were classified in the: 
following groups : 
“I (2) (b)—The Zamindars of Chhatisgarh Proper 
I (2) (e)—Kharond or Kalahandi ” 
III —The Sambalpur Garjat Chiefs.” 
The Go “rnment of India, in reply, agreed to approve the 
following three «lasses of chiefs : 
“(1) Ordinary British subjects : 5 
(2) Those who have some degree of sovereign power : 
(3) Quasi-sovereign; to eliminate class (2), and” to dis- 
tribute all the Zamindars and Chieftains in the 
Central Provinces into (1) merely British subjects, 
(2) Feudatories. (This is the first time that this. 
tittle—‘Feudatory’ appears).””0 
With respect to Feudatories it was decided that it would 
be unnecessary 1o invest them with civil, revenue or criminal: 
powers or to exempt their territories from the operation of the: 
Stamp Act. 
The Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces, suggested to. 
the Government of India as follows : 
“ . . Their (chiefs) territories will be in the position of 
Protected States, and neither they nor their subjects are 
amenable, in respect of acts done or property possessed in 
their states, to British Laws. The. Feudatories themselves. 
will be under the Political control of the Chief Com- 
missioner, who, however, will interfere authorities only to: 
prevent gross injustice on the part of a Feudatory. Jn all 


8. Sir William Lee-Warner, The Native States of India, (London, 1910): 
pp. 388-9. 


9. The Feudatory States of the Central Provinces (Nagpur, 1905), p. 3. 
10. ibid. 
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affairs within their own states they will be sovereigns save 
only in criminal cases, in which they will exercise a 


jurisdiction specified’ for the most part in orders which 
already exist.” 


~« The ,Chief Commissioner then recommended fourteen 
‘chiefs for® this status, and sent up draft forms of sanad and 
‘acknowledgement of Fealty. The Government of India, in 
April 1865, approved the above recommendation regarding the 
‘fourteen chiefs whom he proposed to class as Feudatories, and 
authorised Sanads being granted to them. The chiefships that 

were then reconstituted as Feudatories were as follows : 
“Group 1 {2) — Bastar, Kankar, Kalahandi, Khairagarh, 
Kawardha, Nandgaon, and Kondka or 

Chhui Khadhan. 


Groip II | Bamra, Patna, Raigarh (and Bargarh) 
Group III | Sarangarh, Sonepur, Sakti, Makrai.”!? 


Before 1865 these states were units in a much larger 
‘groups, the rulers of many of which exercised as great and 
important powers within their own territories. In 1865 the 
‘condition of all zamindars was changed. That of the Feuda- 
tories was raised and, in respect of judicial status, that of Non- 
Feudatories was somewhat lowered. It appeared that a 
Feudatory Chief had within his own state plenary judicial 
powers in Revenue and Civil and also in Criminal cases, subject 
to confirmation by the Chief Commissioner. Thus, ‘an artificial 
‘status of a Feudatory’!? was bestowed upon the chiefs in 1865. 

On 4 September 1867, J.H. Morris, Officiating Chief 
‘Commissioner, Central Provinces, issued sanads to the chiefs of 
Rairakhol, Bamra, Sonepur, Kalahandi and Patna recognising 
them as Feudatories and permitting them to govern their own 
territories in all matters whether criminal, civil or revenue. On 
21 may 1874, sanads were granted to seventeen tributary 

୫ 
11. The Feudatory States of the Central Provinces..., p. 4. 
12. Ibid. 


13. Ibid., bp. 4. 
14. C.U. Aitchison (comp.), A Collection of Treaties..., Vsl. 1 (Calcutta, 


1909), p. 359. 
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chiefs conferring upon them the title of ‘Raja’ as a hereditary 
distinction to be assumed by their Successors on formal recog- 
nition of their succession.® Lord Elgin, His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor-General in Council, granted sanads to 
the above seventeen Rajas, on 27 October 1894¢ formally 
recognising them as the Feudatory Chiefs.’ In 1899 rajas of 
Bonai and Gangpur were termed as the Feudatory Chiefs as 
per the sanads granted to them by Curzon of Kedleston, Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India.” In October !905 the five 
Oriya-speaking states of Patna, Kalahandi, Sonepur, Bamra and 
Rairakhol were transferred to the Orissa Division, from the 
Central Provinces. At the same time, Bonai and Gangpur 
came from Chotanagpur Division. Thus, with the incorporation 
of these states with the Orissa Division, the total number came 
to twenty-four and these amalgamated group of states were 
known as the Feudatory States of Orissa. 

The uniform tendency of British administration was to 
exalt the status of the Indian chiefs and to keep their territories 
outside the grasp of British law, rather than to assign them a 
noble position as the aristocracy of British India. When the 
term ‘Feudatory’ was used in a proclamation, the words 
ran thus : ‘Princes and Feudatories’. The Indian people of 
necessity grouped themselves in parties around a territorial 
chief who could protect them. Their swords continued to be 
as necessary to them as their ploughshares, and the chief 
himself, who for the sake of policy and protection rendered 
military service and allegiance to a superior prince, exacted 
similar dues in turn from his vassals.” But with the confer- 
ment of a superficial position, ‘Feudatory’ these petty chiefs 
proved very dangerous. In the case of the tributary mahals 
of Orissa the tie was more or less of a constitutional character. 
The powers the chiefs exercised, owed to British policv. 
although the territories had been declared to lie beyond the 
British India. Kk 


15. Tbid., p. 319. 

16. .C.U. Aitchison (comp.), A Collection of Treaties-.-, pp. 320-46. 
17. Ibid., p. 347. 

18. Sir William Lee-Warner, The Native States of India, p. 394. 
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The feudatory chiefs were left to rule their states. The 
More remote among them, having been the most powerful, 
were given authority subject only to administer their states 
under the supervision of their higher authorities. The authority 
of all the chiefs was thus to a greater or lesser degree politically 
circumscrived and controlled, but from the point of view 
of the law their independence was practically absolute, and 
they were not British subjects. On the whole, the administra- 
tion of the feudatory states was unsystematic and not very 
effective, 

All the feudatory states had one common feature namely, 
absence of a properly codified tenancy law. The theory 
prevalent in these states was rather peculiar that all land being 
the property of the ruler or darbar, the raiyats were not entitled 
to compensation, and compensation, if granted, was largely a 
matter of favour. Further, no effective rights in land were 
granted, and whenever granted, it was not at all guaranteed. 
Thus, the system of personal rule characterised the adminis- 
tration of all these states. 

The personal administration of the capricious rajas in the 
feudatory states was very much oppressive. They ruled their 
territories ‘pretty much according to their own idea of what 
was right’. They did not ‘maintain regular police stations, 
the duties being performed by the paiks, or cultivators holding 
on a tenure of military service." On the other hand, so lavish 
and extravagant these rajas were that often they were 
ruined in debt and compelled to throw away their estates at the 
feet of the creditors. R.N. Shore, Commissioner of Cuttack 
in a memorandum`to the Lieutenant-Govenor of Bengal wrote 
thus : 

“TI should be gland to see a law of Entail introduced for 

the benefit of the Tributory Rajas. Little as they them- 

selves may deserve protection from ruin brought on by 
their own extravagance and folly, it is politically speaking, 


19. Sir Andrew H.L. Fraser, Among Indian Rajas and Ryors, (Allahabad, 


1975), pp. 134-5. 
20. The Feudatory and Tributary States of Orissa Division, PactI 


(Calcutta, 1907), p. 1. 
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a great evil to dispossess these old families and I may 
further remark that when -it once ‘understood “that a 
Rajah cannot pledge his estate for any period beyond 
his lite time, he will find it less easy to get money, and 


have therefore less temptation to throw it away.”*! ¬ 


~ 


The control of the Political Department on the” adminis- 
tration of the feudatory states was very feeble. It never bothered 
seriously about their internal administration. On the contrary, 
the Political Department appeared to have indirectly supported 
the rulers in their system of personal rule. Economically emas- 
culated, educationally backward, physically emaciated and tor- 
tured but morally unsagging, the teeming millions of these 
states, popularly know as the dark regions, displayed remarkable 
resilence by their fatalistic and stoical acceptance of the 
prevalent order until-their patience reached its breaking point 
whereupon it exploded in forms of popular uprisings which, 
more often than not, assumed violent proportions in many of 
the feudatory states. 

Communicatijon, education, health and sanitation which 
are of prime importance to individuals in modern societies 
were grossly neglected in the feudatory states. For instance, 
towards the end of the ]9th century road communication was 
in a very deplorable state. Health care and educational oppor- 
tunities were rather conspicuous in their absence, or at best 
minimal. Out of total population of 1,630,004, only 17,000 
pupils went to schools.*® In the early decades of the 20th 
century, only one child in twelve went to school. There were 
no suitable school buildings, equipments and teachers for the 
schools.*? Even towards the end of 1930 the percentage of 
literacy was very poor. Out of the total population of 39 lakhs 
and 59 thousands, literates were 1 lakh and 15 thousands, the 
percentage beng 2.5.4 

21. Orissa Records, Cuttack District Papers, Acc. no. 348 (Rev), RJ N. 
Shore to Lieutenant- Governor of Bengal, 27 December 1858, 

22. BAR (1888-1889), p- 2 and pp. 8-9, 

23. Feudatory States of Central Provinces (Nagpur, 1902), p. 3. 

24. Urkal Dipika, 17 November 1928. 
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The indirect rule over these inaccessible hill tracts, 
popularly called “Andbari: Mulak”.?5 and loose administra- 
‘live control exercised over the garjat chieftains created a 
peculiar situation in which the victims were the poor, innocent 
and illiterate people of the territories. Jn the face of all 
repressive’ measures adopted by their rulers, the nameless 
humanity of these ‘states continued to cherish the natural 
aspirations of normal men for the betterment of their existing 
lot. But despite their best efforts, they were hardly able to 
make both the ends meet and were practically left with no time 
to think of introduction of additional crops, better food and 
raiment, and habitable accommodations. But the rulers were 
‘so obsessed by their bostful living, so opinionated in their out-. 
Took and so inextricably confined to the insular world woven 
around them by a coterie of sychophants and self-seekers that 
‘the appalling indigence of their subjects did not move their 
handened conscience. There was absolutely no attempt at 
‘introducing reforms and improvements. Therefore, the people 
of these territories, in spite of their proverbial forbearance and 
“inoffensive nature of the Oriya character’’® revolted till their 
final emancipation from the shackles of slavery and tyranny. 
‘Of course, such isolated rebellions were easily suppressed, 
and the people had to tolerate the oppressive regimes without 
redress of their grievances. Nevertheless, this continuous 
‘smouldering discontent led to the growth of nationalistic cons- 
ciousness among the people of the feudatory states during the 
‘early decades of the twentieth century. 

The nationalist movement of India in the twentieth 
century kindled the fire of freedom in the hearts of the oppressed 
people of the feudatory states of Orissa. The Indian National 
Congress, of course, could not open sufficient branches in all the 
feudatory states. But it encouraged and helped the formation 
of several democratic organisations in these territories to carry 
on the people’s movements against the oppressive rule of 
the feudatory chiefs. In Orissa the first such ‘Democratic 


25. Deshakatha, 9 December 1930. : 
26. Orissa Records, Board’s Proceeding, Acc. no. 40 (Rev), J. Master to 


Government of Bengal, No. 134, 18 February 1835. 
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Organisation’ was formed in the early thirties of the twentieth 
“éentury, following the pattern on all India basis. In early 1938 
such an organisation was formed ‘first in the small state of 
Nilgiri and subsequently, in Nayagarh, Rarnpur, Talcher, 
Dhenkanal and many other feudatorv states.’ They were 
popularly known as ‘Prajamandals’. Hence, the ‘Democratic 
Movements’ in the feudatory states of Orissa were Known as 
the ‘Prajamandal Movements’. 

The democratic movements in different feudatory states of 
Orissa were vigorous in the presentation of charters of demands 
to the ruling chiefs and formation of democratic governments 
by elected representatives of the people in their states. The 
ruling chiefs, on the other hand, with the help of the Political 
Agent of the British Government, tried their best to suppress. 
the movements. But very soon, in 1939, the Congrgss inter- 
vened in the states affairs and exposed the oppressive and 
inhuman activities of the ruling chiefs. The Congress encouraged. 
such movements, trained the state’s people to carry on ‘Satya- 
graha’ and to fight till the end of the oppressive regimes. Other 
political parties like the Socialists and the Communists came 
forward to champion the cause of the states people of Orissa. 
After the Second World War, when the independence of India 
was almost certain, the native states all over India became a 
big political problem for the authorities. The British Para- 
mountcy was to end with the transfer of power and the native: 
states were to be left to decide their own future. In that 
atmosphere of uncertainty the leaders of Orissa showed the 
way, a solution, which was ultimately accepted throughout 
India. The leaders in Orissa negotiated with the ruling chiefs. 
and finally, in the presence of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel the 
rulers agreed to surrender their authority and the feudatory 
states were merged with Orissa. The integration of the feudatory 
states of Orissa was the culmination of the ‘Democratic. 
Movements’ organised in those territories. ° 
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British Relations with the Feudatory 
States 1803-1937 


British military operation started from Ganjam on 
8 September 1803 to occupy Orissa. Puri was occupied on 
18 September and Balasore on 22. The fort of Barabati at 
Cuttack was sieged on 14 October 1803. With its occupation 
the conquest of Orissa virtually came to an end.! Finally, on 
17 December 1803 a treaty between the Raja of Berar and the 
British was signed and thus the British occupation of Orissa 
consisting of three coastal districts of Puri, Cuttack and Balasore: 
along with the hill estates received official recognition. And it 
was ratified by the Governor- General-in-Council on 9 January 


1804.2 


Treaty Engagements 

The conquest of Orissa was followed by the submission of 
tributary chiefs of the hill estates. On 19 October 1803 George 
Harcourt and John Melville were appointed ‘the Commissioners 


1. JKBS, Vol. T, No. 4, March 1947, p. 382. 


2. C.U. Aitchison (comp.), A Collection of Treaties...,Vol. II (Calcutta 
1863), pp. 97-9. 
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for the affairs of Cuttack.” They were engaged to negotiate 
‘with the chiefs of garjats inducing. them to acknowledge the 
British authority. At the first instance eleven* tributary chiefs 
‘came forward for exchange of treaty engagements. Subse- 
quently, the tributary chiefs of Daspalla, Angyl, Banki, 
Keonjhar** and Boudh** accepted British sovereignty-and treaty 
‘engagements were exchanged with them. Fhese tributary chiefs 
“professed perpetual friendship with and loyalty to the East 
India Company Government and agreed to pay fixed annual 
‘tributes in specified instalments. On the other hand, the 
Company Government acknowledged the annual tributes 
payable by the chiefs as fixed in perpetuity and also assured 
that no further demand, however small, should be made on 
them.* Thus, by 1804, three districts of Puri, Cuttack and 
Balasore on the seacoast and the sixteen tributary mahals in the 
hill regions to the west, formed the Orissa Province of the 
“East India Company. 

At the same time, ‘the Commissioners at Cuttack sent 
“yakils to-Sambalpur, Patna and Sonepur offering their chiefs 
British protection and friendship. Meanwhile, Colonel Brough- 
ton of the Ramgarh Light Infantry reached Sambalpur with a 
‘contingent of force on 2 January 1804.° After expelling the 
Marathas from Sambalpur he concluded engagements with the 
Ranis of Sambalpur and Sonepur and the Raja of Patna. Till 
1805 Sambalpur remained under the British Government. 
Internal struggle and strifes continued. Before any further 
‘advancement or despatches Major General Wellesley suggested 


3. Marquis of Wellesley, History of all the Events..., (London, 1805), 
p. 93. 

* Athgarh, Baramba, Narsinghpur, Dhenkanal, Talcher, Tigiria, 
Hindol, Khandpara, Ranpur, Nayagarh and Nilgiri. " 

** Kheonjhar and Pallahara were taken as one State; Sicnilarly, Boudh 
and Athmallik. In both the cases the latter were tributary of the 
former. Subsequently, AthMallik was made indeperdent in 1819 and 
Pallahara in 1840. 

4. C.U. Aitchison (comp.), A Collection of Treaties..., Yol. I (Calcutta, 
1909), pp. 188-90. 

5. BRR, Loose Correspondence, James Emerson to W.J. Allen, 
No. 171, 5 May 1854. 
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for restoration of Sambalpur and its dependencies to the 
authority of the Raja of Nagpur. In 1805 Lord Wellesley was. 
succeeded by Lord Cornwallis as the Governor-General in 
India. Cornwallis felt that the application of Article 10* of the 
Treaty of Deogaon to Sambalpur and its dependencies was not 
just. So,he decided to restore to the Raja of Nagpur the: 
territories adjoining’ to or intermingled with his possessions. 
Consequently, the cession of Sambalpur group of garjot states. 
took place in 1807. 

Under an agreement with Appa Sahib Mudhoji Bhonsle: 
cf Nagpur, Sambalpur and its dependencies** came under 
British possession in 1818. Major E. Roughsedge was entrusted 
with determining tributes payable by the chiefs. He also: 
suggested the separation of the garjat states from Sambalpur 
proper. « Accordingly, in 1819, these dependent states were cut 
off from Sambalpur. The claim of Maharaj Sai tothe Sambalpur 
Raj was recognised and in the following year he was vested 
with a sanad for a term of 5 years. But finally these territories. 
were ceded to the British in 1826.° Meanwhile, the dependent 
chiefs of Sambalpur and Patna were granted separate sanads in 
1821 by the British Government and separate engagements were 
taken. There was no fixed tribute in perpetuity in respect of 
those states. The tributes varied from state to state at different 
periods. Saraikela and Kharsawan belonged to the Chotanag- 
pur Mahals of the British Government. They were zamindars:. 
paying tributes which could be reduced or abolished at any 


* (Certain treaties have been made by the British Government with the 
Feudatories of Senah Saheb Soubah (Raja of Nagpur). These 
Lists of the persons with whom such 
ll be given to Senha Saheb Soubah, when 
His Excellency, the Governor-Genera!t 


treaties are to be confirmed. 
Treaties have been made wi 
this Treaty will be ratified by 
in Council. ° 
The Rajah manifested the utmost reluctance to ratify this clause, 
and it was only under the threat of renewed hostilities that he con- 
sented to sign tbe lists. 
*¥* Patna, Sonepur, Rehrakhol, Bamra, Bonai, Gangpur, Sakti, Raigarh,. 
Bargarh, Chandrapur, Borasambar, Sarangarh, Phuijhar, Khariar, 


Bendra-Nayagarh. “ 
6. C.U. Aitchison (comp), A Collection of Treaties..., Vol. I p. 389. 
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time. Kalahandi, after the lapse of the province of Nagpur to 
the British Crown in 1853, came under the jurisdiction of the 
British Government.” ନ 


Politico-Administrative Relations : Cuttack Group-‘of g ributary 
Mahals : 1805-1908 


By the regulation 12 of 1805 passed en 5 Seem ber 1805, 
fifteen tributary* mahals of Cuttack were exempted from the 
operation of the British laws and regulations.’ The tributary 
chiefs paid only fixed annual tributes to the British Government 
in three instalments. The peculiar nature of the territories as 
well as the people forbade the extension of the said laws there. 
It was a matter of ‘political sagacity and administrative 
expediency’ that led to the special arrangement for those 
tributary mahals.° The chiefs of those mahals enjoyed full 
freedom in their internal administration, but not as sovereigns 
with absolute rights but as subordinate allies under the supreme 
authority of the British. Those hilly tracts, occupied by a so- 
called ‘rude and uncivilised race of people’! emerged as a 
‘separate entity under the formal control and supervision of the 
British authorities at Cuttack. 

The Judge-cum-Magistrate of Cuttack remained in formal 
‘charge of the tributary mahals by the regulation 14 of 1805. 
In 1807 Robert Ker, Judgce-cum-Magistrate of Cuttack, 
suggested for extension of British regulations to these tributary 
mahals. Since a definite administrative relationship had already 
been established with these mahals, the Governor-General-in- 
‘Council disapproved the proposal of Robert Ker. The avowed 


7. Orissa Records, Kalahandi Papers, Acc. no.4 Kal, Notes on 
Kalahandi, p. 28%, 

* Athgarh, Tigiria, Baramba, Narasinghpur, Talcher, Hindol, Angul, 
Dhenkanal, Nilgiri, Naragarh, Ranpur, Khandpara, Daspalla, 
Banki and Keonjhar. 

. BJ (c) P, No. 32 of September 5, 1805 Rngulation 12 of 1805. 

9.- BRR (Jud), Vol. 26, H. Ricketts’ Report, No. “168. 21 January 
1839. 4 
“10. Orissa Records, Board’s Proceedings, Acc. no. 23 (Rev), G. Stock- 
well to J. Thomason, No. 139, 9 July 1831. 
11. BJ (Cr) P, No. 18 of February 26, 1807, Register of Sadar Diwani 
Adalat to Government, 14 February 1807. 
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policy of ihe government was non-interference in their internal 
administration. Nevertheless, at times, the British had to 
violate it in order to take deéisive steps in proserving peace and 
tranquillity in those ‘“territorics.* Therefore, Lord Moira, 
Governor General, made a special arrangement for the manag- 
ment of he tributary mahals establishing the office of the 
‘Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals’.”” Such arrangement 
aimed at subjecting the rajas in partieular and the people in 
general to the control of an officer, who unfettered by any 
precise rules, might serve to forestall their misconduct. The 
Judge-cum-magistrate of Cuttack was entrusted with the duties 
of the superintendent with an allowance or Rs. 500 per month. 
Edward Impey was the first Superintendent of the Tributary 
Mahals in i814. Thus, the garjat mahals were brought under 
closer supervision than before. 

The local authorities repeatedly suggested for the intro- 
ducti@n of the British laws and regulations into these mahals, 
but those were also turned down by the Government of Bengal. 
Edward Impey advocated such a policy not only for the benefit 
of the government but also to ‘civilise the inhabitants’ of those 
regions John Richardson, Settlement Commissioner in Orissa, 
expressed his strong views regarding the internal administara- 
tion of these tributary mahals. Subsequently, the regulation 11 
of 1816 containing rules for the conduct pf suits and claims to 
the rights of succession in the tributary mahals was passed.!® 
Alf claims to the right of inheritance or succession to any of 
those mahals were to be heard, tried and determined in the 
first instance by the superintendent. In all suits decided and 
orders passed by the superintendent under the above noted 
regulation, an appeal could be made to the Sadar Diwani 
Adalat within three months of the decision. On 21 June 1816 
the Government of Bengal gave some explicit direction to the 


* (These were the cases of disputed succession in the tributary mahals 
of Angul ana Dhenkanal and the atrocious crimes committed by the 
chiefs of Dhenkanal, Nayagarh and Mayurbhbanj). 

12. K.M. Patra, {Orissa Under the East India Company (New Delhi, 


1971), p. 283. 
13. BJ (Cr) P, No. 33 of December 5, 1839, Henry Rickétts to Govern- 


meat, 21 January 1839. 
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Superintendent of Tributary Mahals regarding the management 
of the tributary mahals, which, in brief, said that the manage- 
ment of the mahals was left entirely to the rajas controlled by 
the undefined authority of the superintendent. 

During the Khurda movement of 1817-24 anew office of 
the ‘Commissioner in Cuttack’ was established by the regulation 
5 of 18i8 for better administration of Orissa. The Commissio- 
ner was entrusted with the duties of the Superintendent of 
Tributary Mabatlts, which was So far exercised by the Judge- 
cum-Magistrate of Cuttack. Robert Ker, Commissioner in 
Cuttack, took Keen interest in the affairs of the ¢ributary 
mahals. In 1821 William Blunt, Commissioner in Cuttack 
suggested some measures for improvement of the administra- 
tion of Justice in the tributary mahals. He desired that 
operation of criminal laws should be extended to these mahals 
and hence wanted to appoint an Assistant to the Commissioner 
in his capacity of the Superintendent of Tributary Maehals in 
order to solve the family disputes among the rajas and such 
other problems of the mahals. On 10 August 1821 the Gover- 
nor-General-in-Council in their judgement gave clear 
instructions that 


“the interference in the affairs of the Mahals was to be 
chiefly confined to matters of a political nature, to the 
suppression of feuds and animosities prevailing between 
the Rajas of adjoining Mahals, or between the Rajas and 
their subordinate feudatories; to the correction of syste- 
matic oppression and cruelty practised by any of the 
Rajas or by the officers towards the inhabitants; to the 
cognizance of any apparent gross violation by them of 
their duties of allegiance and subordination. 


However, tne declared policy of non-interference in the 
internal affairs of the tributary mahals of Orissa was maintain- 
ned throughout the period. The authorities took decisive steps 
only in certain extreme cases where it was, not possible to 


14. Tbid. 

15. Orissa Records, Board’s Proceedings, Acc. no. 199 (Judl), Govern- 
mznt of Bengal 10 Superintendent of Tributary Mahbals, Cuttack, 
No. 850. 10 August 1821. 
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adhere to the principle of non-interference and when the 
exigencies of the situation demanded drastic action. The British 
Government also approved of appointment of Assistants to the 
Superintendent of Tributary Mahals. It, so to say, tenaciously 
maintained the status quo of the tributary chiefs who were 
left fully iidependent in the management of their territories.!® 


George Stockwell who succeeded William Blunt in 1829 
as the Commissioner-cum-Superintendent, brought about a new 
change in the relationship with the tributary mahbals. He 
desired that the regulation 10 of 1793 should be extended to 
the tributary mahals. The regulation provided for bringing the 
territories of every minor raja under the jurisdiction of the 
Court of wards. It aimed at ensuring the'minor rajas as better 
rulers and the quick collection of tributes regularly. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal, after due consideration, approved the proposal 
of Stockwell and thus permitted him to interfere in the manage- 
ment of the tributary mahals when they were under the minor 
rajas. A further meassure was adopted rewarding the tributary 
chiefs for their good and willing services to the British Govern- 
ment.” 

Until 1936 there was no codified system in the manage- 
ment of the tributary mahals. Hence the succeeding 
Commissioner, Henry Ricketts, after assuming charge in 1836, 
submitted a detailed report on the administration of the mabals 
for consideration of the Government of Bengal advocating a 
change in the existing system. Ricketts observed : 


“We are bound to establish something approaching to 
systematic rule, or to forego the tribute, and receiving a 
triffing annual nuzzur (say 100 rupees from each) in 
acknowledgement of the supremacy of the British Govern- 
ment, declare the Rajahs to possess each within his 
territories sovereign authority; the liability to punishment 


16. BJ (Cr) P, No. 28 of December 17, 1821, Resolutions of Governor- 

General-in-Council on the Report of William Blunt, 17 December 

1821, 

417. Ibid., No. 37 of August 30, 1831, Government to Stockwell, 30 
August 1831. 
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in cases of aggression on a neighbouring Raj, continuing 


as at present.”!8 Bp 


He proposed an alternative to this by an <Increased 
interference and the establishment of a defined system of 
management.!® On the basis of above observations Ricketts 
drafted extensive penal and civil rules for the administration 
of the tributary mahals and submitted thém for the approval 
of the Government of Bengal. But the Governor-General-in- 
Council did not approve of it. Of course, the Superintendent 
of Tributary Mahals was given discretionary power to decide 
cases of heinous offences and ‘would interfere as little as possi- 
ble in matters either of civil or criminal justice with the people 
of these mahals, consistently with the resolution of Government 
passed in 1821.’2° 


With the assumption of A. J. M. Mills as the Superinten- 
dent of Tributary Mabals in 1840 there began a period of 
vigorous action in the affairs of the tributary mahals. The 
tributary mahal of Banki was confiscated and made a khas 
mahal of the British Government in 1840. It was done due to 
the misconduct of the raja. Soon after the Banki incident, 
Mills, as per previous decisions, submitted a modified set of 
rules prepared on the lines formulated by Henry Ricketts, to 
the government for the management of tbe tributary mabals. 
The Government of Bengal could not find any fault with the 
rules but took a different decision on the matter. While the 
superintendent was permitted to act upon the spirit of the rules 
he had framed, no official approval was given to those rules. It 
was thought desirable not to pass any specific rule for the 
administration of the tributary mabals.”” Moreover, it was 
directed thus : 


18. BJ (Cr) P, No. 33 of December 5, 1839, Henry Ricketts to Govern- 
ment of Bengal, 21 January 1839. 
19. Jbid. 


20. BJ (Cr) P, No. 48 of December 5, 1839, Government of India to 
Government of Bengal, 25 November 1839. 


21. Ibid., No. 38 of November 17, 1840, Government of Bengal to 
Govzrnment of India, 6 October 1840. 
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“The Superintendent will not interfere too much between 
the Rajahs and their tenantry but at the same time he 
will seé\that the power of -life and death be in no case 
exercised by the Rajabs, that ‘Suttees and Sacrifices’ be 
as much As possible put a stop to and that the Rajahs be 
not permitted to enter into hostilities with each other.”’?? 

The Superintendent should exercise the power of sentenc- 
ing criminals of the tributary mahals to imprisonment for seven 
years and in case of any severe punishment the matter should 
first be reported to the Government of Bengal. 

F. Gculdsbury suceeded A.J.M. Mills as the Commi- 
ssioner-cum-Superintendent of Tributary Mahbals in 1847. 
During his period the recalcitrant chief of Angul waged a 
‘little war’ against the British Government. Consequently, the 
chief was deposed and the tributary mahal was confiscated and 
made a khas mahal in 1848 as was done in case of Banki in 
1840. After the confiscation of Angul, Gouldsbury suggested 
for the introduction of a uniform and properly defined system 
of administering justice in the tributary mahals. In order to 
remove certain administrative anomalies he submitted a set of 
rules to be enforced in tributary mahals for consideration of the 
government.” But the latter did not approve of it. However, 
in 1854, the government thus resolved: 

“The guiding principle of non-interference except in 

serious cases, a principle heretofore steadily maintained by 

the Government must be carefully adhered to by tke 

Superintendent and not departed from in any instance 

without special sanction.” ** 

In 1850 Act XX was passed for settling the boundaries of 
the tributary mahals. In 1855 the Superintendent of Tributary 
Mahals was empowered to refrain the rajas from granting rent- 
free lands of their mabals to their relations and dependents. 


22. Ibid., No. 40 of November 17, 1840, Government to A.J.M. Mills, 
17 November 1840. 

23. Orissa Records, Board’s Proceedings, Vol. June-September 1851, F. 
Gouldsbury to Government of Bengal, No. 1337, 17 July 1851. 

24. BJP, No. 170 of April 20, 1854, Resolution of Government of Beagal 
11 February 1854. 
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The system of trying petty criminal cases viva voce was extend- 
ed to these mahals in 1858. In December 1860 Penal Code was 
declared applicable to these mahals also. The Governor-General 
of India granted sanads to the chiefs of the tributary mahals in 
1862 guaranteeing to them the right of adoption. In 1874 they 
received sanads conferring on the the hereditary {title of Raja. 
By a notification issued on 13 July 1880 the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, under the authority vested in him by 
Section 641 of Act X of 1877, exempted the seventeen* 
chiefs of the tributary mahals of Orissa from personal appea- 
france in civil courts, subject to the condition that they must 
appear in the courts whenever the Superintendent of the Tribu- 
tary Mahals might consider their appearance necessary for 
the ends of Justice.?° Nazarana was taken on successions from a. 
few chiefs. In 1882 the Calcutta High Court in the case of the 
tributary mahal of Mayurbhanj ruled that the tributary mahals 
of Orissa did not form part of British India.” Accordingly, in 
1883 the Secretary of State in Council communicated the same 
to these seventeen tributary mahals. A Special act, called the 
Tributary Mahals of Orissa Act, XI of 1893, was passed to 
indemnify certain persons and to validate acts done by them in 
the mahals, and to admit of certain sentences passed there being. 
carried into effect in British India. New: sanads were granted 
to the chiefs on-27 October 1894 defining their status, powers. 
and position relating to the British Government.’ These. 
sanads were further revised in 1908. 


Sambalpur Group of Tributary States : 1818-1905 


After the Sambalpur group of tributary states came under 
the British possession in 1818, they were first included in ‘the: 


25. C.U. Aitchison (comp.), A Collection af Treaties..., Yol. 1, p. 318. 
* Keonjhar, Mayurbhanj, Pallahara. Nilgiri, Boudh, Tigiria, Ranpur, 
Nayagarh, Narasinghpur, Khandpara, Athgarh, Baramba, Daspalla, 
Talcher, Athmallik, Hindol and Dhenkanal,. 


26. Orissa Records, Daspaila‘Papers, Acc. no. 4 D/173, H.M. Kisch to 
Superintendent of Tributary Mahals, 13 July 1880. 


27. L.E;B. Cobden-Ramsay, Feudatory States of Orissa, (Howrab,. 
1960), p. 27. 


28. C.U. Aitchison (comp.)., A Collection of Treaties . . ., Vol. I, p. 319. 
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South Bihar and Chotanagpur Mahals’, a new administrative 
division crested in 1819. Jn 2827 the Agent of South West 
Frontier Agency renewed the “engagements with the rajas of 
Sambalpur, Pl tna, Sonepur, and other states for five years. No 
renewal nwas done after the expiry of that period. However, 
separate engzgements were at the same time taken from each 
chief binding him to use fightly the judical and police powers 
entrusted on him. In practice, the powers of the chiefs in 
criminal cases were limited to the infliction of seven years’ 
imprisonment. On the abolition of the South-Western Frontier 
Agency in 1837 Boudh and Athmallik were transferred to the 
Jurisdiction of the Superintendent of Tributary Manhals, 
Cuttack.?® i 

The British Government from the beginning declined to 
issue any definite rules for the guidance of the chiefs. The 
general line of policy to be adopted was alone indicated. The 
ascertained and generally admitted rights of the rajas and the 
various classes of their subjects, and all customs of the country 
which were not incompatible with the usages of civilized 
nations, were to be maintained. In regard to tributes it was 
determined to adopt generally a lower scale than that which 
had been levied under the Maratha Gevernment. The settle- 
ments were all made for a limited period. 

Of the Sambalpur group, Sambalpur proper lapsed to the 
British Government in 1849 as Raja Narayan Singh had no 
male issue to succeed the gaddi.° Penal code was declared 
applicable to the Sambalpur group of states in 1850. The Central 
Provinces Division was created in November 1861. Bamra 
Rairakhole, Patna, Sonepur and Kalabhandi and the district of 
Sambalpur which were under the control of the Government of 
Bengal. were, in April 1862, included in the newly created 
Divison. In 1863 those states were declared Feudatory States. 
‘In December 1864 the Government of Iudia issued instructions 
for the classification of the chiefs and zamindars of the Central 
Provinces into two divisions; one comprising chiefs of the rank 


29. L.E B Cobden-Ramsay, Feudatory States of Orissa, p. 29, N 


30. Orissa Records, Sambalipur Papers, Acc. no. 1296S, Resolution of 
the Government of India, No. 434 P, 5 March 1870. 
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of feudatories, the other whose position was merely that of the 
British subjects. In April 1865 sanction was conveyed to the 
classification of the following states as feudatorids.* Adoption 
sanads were granted to the chiefs of Bamra, Kalt.handi, Patna, 
Sonepur in May 1865, and to Rairakhole in May !866. In 
1867 sanads granted to them giving the powers of life and death 
over their subjects, subject to the ‘confirmation by a senior 
officer of the British Government. Those above five feudatory 
states were asked to pay regularly the tributes fixed for them for 
20 years.®! Revised sanads were granted to them in 1905. 


Chotanagpur Mabals 


Bonai, Gangpur, Saraikela and Kharsawan belonged to 
the Chotanagpur Mahals. Their position was only that of 
zamindars paying tributes liable to reduction or abolition at any 
time. In 1863 the Government of Bengal issued cértain rules 
for the guidance of the chiefs of these mahals in the adminis- 
tration of justice in their respective jurisdictions. Sanacdls were 
granted to these states in 1875-76. In 1891 the Secretary of 
State for India decided that these states were not part of British 
India and hence these chiefs were formally recognised as 
Feudatories by the grant of sands in 1899.33 Along with the 
Sambalpur Group of States these were transferred to the Orissa 
Division in 1905. Thus, in 1905, there were altogether 26 
Feudatory States under the Orissa Division.’® 


Administrative Arrangements of the Feudatory States : 1906— 
1937 

Prior to 1906 all the 26 Feudatory States were directly 
under the control of their respective commissioners. The 


* Bamra, Kalahandi, Patna, Sonepur (The other 9 States such as 
Bastar, Kankar, Khairagarh, Kondka, Kowarcha, Makrai, Nangaon, 
Raigarh-cum-Bargarh, Sarangarh and Sakti do not come under our 
study). 

31. C.U. Aitchison (comp.), A Collection of Treaties..., Yol. I, p. 359, 

32. Ibid., pp. 366-77. 

33. Orissa Records, Sambalpur Papers, Acc. no. 73 S, Government of 
Bengal] to Commissioner of Orissa Division, Circular No. 17,17 
November 1905. 
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tributary mabals of Cuttack were under the Commissioner of 
Cuttack. The tributary states of Sambalpur were under the 
Commissioner of Centrale Provinces. Similarly, others were 
under t}e Commissioner of Chotanagpur. But continued mis- 
government - due to inefficiency aud oppression of the rajas 
compelled Andrew Fraser, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, to 
recommend for appointment of a Political Agent for the Orissa 
Feudatory States. Accordingly, in December 1905, a Political 
Agent was appointed under the Commissioner of Orissa for the 
24 feudatory states under his control. But Saraikela and 
Kharsawan remained as before directly under the Commissioner 
of Chotanagpur. In 1916 these two states were added to the 
charge of the Political Agent. Finally,.n 1922, with a view to 
bringing these states in closer contact with the Governor-in- 
Councih the offices of Commissioners of Orissa and Chotanagpur 
were eliminated and the functions previously vested in them 
were transferred to the Political Agent who was, hereafter, 
designated Political Agent and Commissioner, Orissa Feudatory 
States. An Assistant Political Agent was at the same time 
appointed to assist in the administration.’ 

The Orissa Feudatory States came under the direct control 
of the Government of India from I! April 1933. The newly 
created office of the Political Agent was settled at Ranchi for 
conducting the business of the feudatory states of Central Pro- 
vinces and Orissa.® It was also decided that there would be 
two Assistant Political Agents : one for the Orissa and the 
other for the Central Provinces Division. The office of the 
Assistant Political Agent for Orissa was fixed at Sambalpur.®® 
The Orissa Feudatory States were divided into two groups. The 
first consisted of eleven states such as Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, 
Bamra, Kalahandi, Sonepur, Patna, Boudh, Dhenkanal, 
Nayagarh, Saraikela and Gangpur. There would be no control 
of the Assistant Political Agent over these states. On the other 

34. Orissa Records, Sundargarh Papers, Acc. no. 1867, Note on the 
Feudatory States of Orissa. 

35, Urkal Dipika, 8 April 1933. 

36. Jbid. (C.B. Gibson was the Political Agent and 7. Bowstead was 
Assistant Political Agent). 
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‘hand, they would remain directly under the Political Agent and 
would pay no tribute to the Government. Instead, each of 
these states would be obliged to heip the Government ,,f India 
and would keep police force, and arms and ammusitions to 
maintain law and order within. The second categoryof states 
were B ard C class states which would remain under the ASsis- 
tant Political Agent at Sambalpur.”” Such a decision of the 
‘Government of India cut off all the relations of the Orissa 
‘States from the British Orissa, which, consequently, created 
strong resentment among the people of Orissa. 


His Majesty’s Secretary of State, later on, sanctioned the 
revival of the Political Agency at Raipur, Accordingly, the 
Government of India~decided to make a redistribution of the 
states between the Political Agents at Sambalpur and Raipur. 
The following 23* States except Mayurbhanj, Kalahandi and 
Patna would conduct their relations with the Government of 
India through the Political Agent at Sambalpur, which would 
also be their channel of communication with the Central 
Government from 20 November 1936. Lieutenant-Colonel 
G.P. Murphy was appointed Political Agent at Sambalpur and 
consequently, the office of the Secretary to the Agent to the 
Governor-General was abolished.” Revised sanads were granted 
to 26 Feudatory States of Orissa in 1937. 


Constitutional Status of the Feudatory States 

In the meanwhile, on all India basis the native states of 
India pondered over their future in regard to constitutional 
position and relation with the Government of British India. 
The Governor-General and Viceroy invited the ruling chiefs to 


37. Utrkal Dipika, 8 April 1933. 
38. Ibid., 29 April 1933. 

* Athgarh, Athmallik, Bamra, Baramba, Boudh, Bonai, Daspalla, 
Dhenkanal!l, Gangpur, Hindo!, Koenjhar, Khandpara, Kharsawan, 
Narasinghpur, Nayagarh, Nilgiri, Pal-lahara, Rairakhol, Ranpur, 
Saraikela, Sonepur, Talcher and Tigiria. 

39. Orissa Records, Sambalpur Papers, Acc, no. 7975S, A.S. Meek to 
All Rajas of Feudatory States of Orissa, No. F. 36-G/36, 11 Novem- 
ber 1936. 
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a State Banquet at Rajkot on 22 November 1927, He, in bis 
speech, said that regarding the future position and relation of 
the states with the Government of British India it was a 
‘Political Puzzle’ of the - utmost difficulty. However, he 
‘Observed : 


“In ney view the more your administration approximate 
to the shadow of efficicncy demanded by enlightened 
public opinion elsewhere, the easier it will be to find a 
just and permanent solution your rights, dignities and 
privileges under your treaties and Sanads have been 
frequently reaffirmed, and I am certain that no British 
Government will fail to maintain them.””4° 


Further, the Viceroy, considering the developments in 
British India, remarked 


“It has therefore been decided by the Secretary of State 
to appoint a small expert committee firstly to report upon 
the relationship between the paramount power and the 
States, with particular reference to the rights and obliga- 
tions arising from treaties, engagements and sanads ; and 
usage suffrance, and other causes, and secondly, to enquire 
into the financial and economic relations between British 
India and the States; and to make any recommendations 
that they may consider desirable or necessary for the?” 
more satisfactory adjustment.”*! 


Accordingly, the Indian States Committee consisting of 
‘three members was formed on 16 December 1927 under the 
presidentship of Sir Harcourt Butler. It was otherwise known 
as Butler Committee. The ruling chiefs of the states of India 
hoped that this committee would give them opportunity to 
formulate a common line of policy. And hence, they first made 
a conference with Right Hon’ble Sir Leslie Scott for safeguard- 
ing the rights of thg states-present and future; and hoped in 


40. Tbid., Sundargarh Papers, Acc. no. 1296, Extract from the Viceroy’s 
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him who would present their case before the Butler Committee 
in England.® As regards the Orissa States a draft memo- 
randum was prepared by Madhusudan Das to /)e presented. 
before the Butler Committee. But ‘in the memorindum drawn 
up by Sir Leslie Scott the lesser chiefs and their states were 
practically ignored. Therefore. these chiefs of Smaller states 
thought of creating a mass opinion in their favour.” 


In accordance with the decision of the ruling chiefs of 
Orissa, Utkal Nrupati Mandal was formed, which met first at 
Puri on 12 April 1928. It was ultimately resolved that all. 
the chiefs of Utkal in a body should join hands with the Cham- 
ber of Princes* in its effort to represent the case of the Indian 
States before the Butler Committee.’ Subsequently, another 
meeting was held at Cuttack on 21 July 1928. In the meantime, 
however, the Chamber of Princes (Narendra Mandal) in its. 
meeting held at Dethi on 20 February 1928 passed the following 
resolutions : 

“(2) That the Chamber of Princes expresses the hope 
that the outcome of the deliberations and recommenda- 
tions of the committee will tend further to strengthen the 
ties which bind the Princes of India to the Imperial Crown 
and the British Empire and will inaugurate a definite and 
enduring policy of sympathy and trust in all matters. 
affecting the Indian States. 


(3) Appreciates that it is impossible to apply a uniform 
standard of administration to the diverse conditions-. 
prevailing among the States, and that a Ruler and his 
Government must be the best judges of what measures. 
‘and methods are most suited to promote the progress and. 
prosperity of their States and subjects. 


42. Ibid. 

43. Ibid. 

44. Orissa Records, Sundargarh Paper, Acc. no. 1296, Proceering of 
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* The Chamber of Princes was brought into being toa Royal Pro- 

clamation in February 1921. It was to be a deliberative, consulta-- 
tive and advisory body. 
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(4) Recognises the real and permanent value of internal 
reforms emanating from within the States on the initiative 
of ‘their Governments and. 


(5) Considers it important for the future well-being of 
States that they should carefully review their administra- 
ti6n with a view to inaugurate, where not already existing 
measures suck as the following: 


(a) a definite code of law guaranteeing liberty of person 
and safety of property administered by a judiciary 
independent of the Executive, and 


(b) the settlement upon a reasonable basis, of the purely 
personal expenditure of thecRuler as distinguished 
from the Public charges of administration.” 


© 


The Indian States Committee sought to regularise the 
relations between the Princes and the Paramount Power. The 
Orissa States rightly thought that their only hope of betterment 
lay in concerted action. They must start, therefore, on the 
common ground that their status was equal and were all entitled 
to equal privileges and powers.’ The ruling chiefs at the outset 
desired the abolition of sanads and introduction of agreements 
or treaties with the British Government. They further claimed 
that they should have direct relations with the Government of 
India instead of a via-media. It has been realised after a 
century’s administration of the states as a part of British India 
that the relation of the states under the treaties was with 
the Crown and not with the Government of India. On this 
ground the princes demanded recognition of the fact that their 
relation originally was with the Crown. The Government of 
India of the present day is the result of an administration which 
was in the past one hundred years or more undergone frequent 
changes necessitated by the varying conditions of the country 
from time to time. Hence the states’ present direct relation 
with the Crown is in a sense of revolutionary motive considered 


46. Orissa Records, Sundargarh Papers, Acc. no. 1470, Proceeding of the 
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on retrospective view of the history of Orissa.” 

It was deplored that the sanads to be conferred gecently 
would limit the powers left to the Rajas by the asf sanads 
granted to them. They were quite aware that their afithorities 
had been encroached upon by the executive authorities.” 
Further, in the present Orissa Feudatory States Mangal it has 
been mentioned that 


“failure to comply with the advice of the Political Agent 
is brought dire consequences to the Chiefs extending to 
the deprivation of ruling powers. In these circumstances 
usage and suffrages ceased to have their ordinary diction- 
ary connotation and were in reality a surname for the 
Arbitrary Limitation on a Chief’s authorities by the 
Government which the Chiefs are powerless to resist.” 


Moreover, restrictions were improperly imposed on the 
possession, purchase and importation of arms and ammunritions 
for the personal use of the rulers of states. These impositions 
affected their rights and dignity. Therefore, the rules of the 
feudatory states desired to be placed under the Viceroy directly, 
and the Provincial Government would have to do nothing with 
them. The Government on its side devised a pew idea “‘to keep 
these States beyond the administrative influence of the 
Legislative Council whose jurisdiction was confined to British 
India.” i 

The Butler Committee recommended that the relationship 
between the Paramount Power and the Princes should not be 
transferred without their own agreement to a relationship with 
a pew Government in British India responsible to an Indian 
Legislature.’ The Butler Committee evidently regarded inter- 


48. Orissa Records, Sambalpur Papers, Acc. no. 1328, A Note, 20 June 
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ference of the Paramount Power with the state sovereignty- 
justifiable for the economic good of India as a whole, even when 
the state; had no voice in stich matters.8? 


The future evolution of an all India polity was set on 
federal lines.” The native states of India were invited to join 
the federation. A system designed to safeguard their rights of 
internal autonomy would be the most satisfactory solution of 
India’s problem.°* As regards the proposal for the constitution 
of a Council of Greater India, the Princes were disposed to 
accept the suggestion in principle. The Federation of India was 
to be a union between the Governor's Provinces and those 
Indian States whose rulers significed their desire to accede to the 
federation by a formal Instrument of Aecession. By this Instru- 
ment the Ruler would transfer to the Crown for the purpose of 
the Fedération his powers and jurisdiction in respect of those 
matters which he was willing to recognise as federal matters.’ 
The Secretary of State, while removing the apprehension of the 
rulers, made it clear that no rulers would be compelled to join 
the Federation. He realized that the states already had enough 
experience of the encroachment on the part of the British Indian 
Legislature upon their rights and privileges as a result of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. So he pointed out that the 
danger of encroachment was likely to be greater in the future 
for the states left outside in an isolated position without being 
represented in the All India Legislature. ‘He, therefore, reaffirm- 
ed that the whole basis of the Federation would be that there 
should be no intervention in the internal affairs of the states 
except to the extent that those internal affairs Were affected 
either by paramountcy or by the transfer of powers to the 
Federal Government.’® He remarked : 

“It may also be noted how anxious not only British Indian 

Politicians but also authorities like the Secretary of State 
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are that the states should join the Federation at the 

earliest possible moment.”’”? Rn / 

The Chamber of Princes met in a meeting of their session 
beld on 20 March 1933. Regarding the Federation, tiie follow- 
wing resolution was passed : a 

“This Chamber places on record its strong opinion that 
the entry of the Princes into Federation depends upon the 
inclusion constitution and the treaties of accession, of the 
essential safeguards for which the States have consistently 
pressed. They are prepared to authorise their representa- 
tives to carry on further negotiations in London with the 
object: of securing all the safeguards essential for tbe 
protection of thesStates and for the preservation of their 
sovereignty and autonomy, and with the object of assisting 
in framing a scheme which would assure such measure of 
general agreements as may be necessary to ensvuye the 
stability and smooth working of the new constitution.” 

The Indian States Representatives urged that the field of 
relationship between the Crown and the States with special 
reference to the inviolate and inviolable character of their 
treaties should ke indicated in the Constitution Act. But the 
expert advisers of the Secretary of State thought that ‘“‘as 
Paramountacy is a matter of entirely between the Crown and 
the States, it should not be ‘brought into the Constitution Act 
whether into the Preamble or into the Act itself.”®® Further, in 
accordance with an announcement made by the Prime Minister 
at the Round Table Conference on 1 December 1931, a 
Committee designated ‘The Indian States Enquiry Committee 
(Financial)’ was established with a view to furtherance of the 
system of Federal Finance under which all Federal units would 
contribute as far as possible on an uniform basisto federal 
resources.®’ Regarding the Orissa States, A. C. Lothian was 
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Kept in charge of receiving any representation from the ruling 
chiefs as the Agent to the Commissioner. 


In fact, there were several ‘objections to the entry of the 
states in the pjoposed Federation. First, the treaty rights of 
the states might be whittled down in practice and the consti- 
tutional guarahtee migbt be insufficient. Secondly, the states 
might be burdened with, share of federal expenditure which 
would further cripple the financial resources of the states. The 
people of the states would be taxed by two overlapping authori- 
ties and would be much worse off. Thirdly, association with 
British India would undermine the authority and prestige of the 
Rulers and would lead to the establishment of democratic 
governments.® The Government of India, however, observed : 

“The association with British India results from the 

geographical position of the States. The prestige and 

authority of the Rulers is broad-based on their wise and 
beneficial government. So long as their people are conte- 
nted and happy, the Rulers need not fear the impact of 
democratic ideas. The impact in inevitable in apy 
case.” 
On the otber hand, it was appreciated that allowing tbe 
feudatory states into the Federation the Government of India 
had deliberately enhanced their power.°! 

The feudatory chiefs although had not gone against the 
Federation, but did not join it under the terms and condi- 
tions laid down by the government. But, in view of the 
determined efforts of the Congress to destroy the Federation, 
the Government of India, after a slight change in the terms and 
conditions, obliged the Feudatory Chiefs to join.’ Accordingly 
the Orissa Feudatory Chiefs decided to accept the Federation 
on ceratain terms and conditions. There was a meeting of 
the chiefs and rulers of the Eastern States at Calcutta under the 
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Chairmanship of the Maharaja of Saraikela.°® The Government 
of India very soon introduced - certain reforms in the Orissa 
States as were done in the past like Agency Inspector, Agency 
Engineer and Agency Forest Officer. Besides, {High Courts 
would be established in large states and there should be big 
policy force who would be functioning at different centres.®” 

In spite of all efforts, the Princ¢s of India rejected the 
federal scheme in June 1939 on the grounds that it afforded 
inadequate protection for their non-federal treaty rights. The 
immediate response of the British Government was that no 
improved offer could be made to the Princes in a limited time. 
A statement had been, in consequence, reached even before the 
outbreak of the <~Second World War, and negotiations to 
establish a federation were suspended in September 1939. On 11 
‘September the Viceroy of India announced the suspension of 
federal negotations for the duration of the Second World War. 
And thus, the entire federal scheme collapsed. 
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Administrative Repercussions 
in the Feudatory States 1803-1930 


° 


Administration of the Rajas 


Administration in the feudatory states of Orissa has 
undergone changes in diffierent periods such as Hindu, Muslim, 
Maratha and the British. According to the time-old Hindu 
custom administration was carried on by the rajas with the help 
of their subordinate officials. The feudatory states, however, 
having been from the earliest ages, occupied by the chieftains 
who held them bereditarily, exercised uncontrolled territorial 
jurisdiction within their limits and appropriated the entire 
revenues subject to the condition of performing wily services or 
other offices or duties at the court of the superior Raja. In 
subsequent periods those chieftains paid a light tribute in lieu 
of services rendered earlier.! Gradually, in most of the feudatory 
states the rajas became mere cyphers; their bebartas exercising 
sovereign sway. Even waging war with the neighbours on the 
approval of these bebartas. On the other hand, these rajas 
were content with roaming, hunting, dressing and eating, and 
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never meddied in matters of revenue, nor took any interest in 
the welfare of the states.? ® 

A period of confusion and chaos prevailed in Orissa after 
the fall of the last independent Hindu ruler, Mukuida Dev, in 
1568. Orissa came under the sway of the Muslims, and~ there- 
after the Marathas till 1803. Such a situation gave a strong 
impact upon the independent tributary rajas who hereafter, 
looked towards two masters; the alien rulers and the hereditary 
superior Raja, the Gajapati. Consequently, no regular, 
systematic or effective administration was found in the feudatory 
states, and a process of decay and deterioration was clearly 
visible on the advent of the British occupation of Orissa in 
1803. 

During tbe Maratha rule the hill rajas of the feudatory 
states declared independent of the Raja of Puri. On the other 
hand, by paying a fixed tribute to the Marattbas, they 
started a new allegiance to them. The Marathas, on their part, 
could not be able to establish a sound administrative system 
either in the Mughalbandi or the garjats. Many. chieftains, 
even revolted against the Marathas’ oppressive rule. Orissa in 
general and garjuts in particular, were ruled amidst political, 
social and economic turmoil. During the transient period of 
Maratha expulsion and British entry in Orissa, administration 
in the garjats was autocratic in nature. Everything was going 
on at the whims of the rajas. Land revenue, criminal or judicial 
administration were paralysed. Civilisation had not yet touched 
their society, Prevalence of heinous crimes, murder, homicides, 
quarrels among the claimants to the throne of the kil/us, quarrels 
among the neighbouring states over the boundary issue and 
systematic oppression on the subjects were the order of the day. 
The people were wild, poor and ignorant. The rajas, on the 
other hand, were grossly barbarous, stupid and superstitous. 
They were more conscious of and concerned with their rank 
and dignity at the cost of their subject-population. John 
Master, Commissioner of Cuttack, has rightly observed : 

“Tae condition of this large and in many parts highly 

favoured tract of country is lamentable. Civilization 
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makes no progress nor is prosperity enjoyed in seurity,.. 

all the Gurjat Estates whose chiefs encouraged in negli- 

gence, ignorance and dissipation with their Mock Courts 

and Shadowy regality may justly be termed ‘Lords of 

Misrule’...”3 

Most of the western and hilly portion of the province of 
‘Orissa were first inhabited by aboriginal races, chiefly Bhuiyans 
Juangs, Savaras, Gonds, Kols and Kandhs. They were divided 
into innumerable communal or tribal groups each under its 
own chief or headman. In course of time their hill retreats 
were penetrated by the Aryan adventurers who gradually over- 
threw the tribal chief and established themselves in their place, 
their own kingdoms and dynasties.* But those ruling chiefs 
virtually possessed no authority over their subjects. The chiefs 
usually pugsued the policy of rapprochement with the tribal 
‘Societies in order to survive in a predominantly tribal areas. 

In “such an atmosphere of administrative confusion the 
British occupied Orissa in 1803. Very soon they made treaty 
‘engagements with the garjats rajas fixing up tributes in per- 
petuity as was done by the Marathas. These tributary rajas 
were exempted from the operation of British laws and regulations 
as were enforced in the coastal areas of Cuttack, Puri and 
Balasore. Thus they were independent in principle and carried 
their individual administration as usual. For about a decade 
the British did not interfere in the internal affairs of the garjats. 
However, they acted as arbitrator in most of the cases of dis- 
putes among the tributary chiefs. The rajas were too ignorant 
and proud to submit to the decision of any other than the 
controlling authority. Even they sacrificed the wealth of the 
country to the British Government. Yet the management of 
the garjat mahals was left entirely at the mercy of the autocratic 
rulers. 

Administration of justice suffered due to personal whims 
of the ruling chiefs and their underlings. The police estaolish- 
ment consisted of Khandaits, dalbeheras, dalais and paiks. 


3. Orissa Records, Board’s Procedings, Acc. no. 40 (Rev), J. Master to 
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These were the jagir-holders whereas the ghatwallas were paid. 
servants—some in money, and some by service lands. The 
jagir-holders presented themselves of their own accord before 
the ruler, and at the time of need, if more men were 
required, collected and brought them for the purpose.’ The 
paiks served as. the representatives of the law and order imposed 
by the chiefs. But these paiks had always regarded their police 
duties as nominal and only performed these duties when and 
how it pleased them. Sometimes they even were a source of 
trouble and danger to the chiefs. 

As regards land revenue administration no effort was. 
made in the garjats for a considerable period although in the 
British Orissa lands were measured, assessed and settled on a 
scientific basis. The first land revenue settlement was made in 
the garjats towards the fifties of the 19th century. Previously 
in the assessment of land revenue no fixed principle was evolved. 
or enforced. However, the land revenue system was a very 
simple one and was practically homogeneous throughout the: 
states. Ownership in the land rested with the state, but the 
right of occupancy rested with the actual cultivator who, so 
long as he paid his rents, was left in undisturbed possession. In 
the tributary mahals of Orissa settlements were made by means 
of a local standard pole known as the dusti padika and a rough 
classification of the soil on an approximate estimate of the pro- 
duce of the land. The rents were mostly paid in cash and addi-~ 
tional contributions at fixed rates, usually of rice, grain, ghee- 
and goats, were levied on the occasions of certain festivals. In 
most of the states supplies were given free to the chiefs and their 
officials on tour, and this supply was to be regarded as part 
of the revenue; the system of providing begari or free labour, in. 
return for daily feeding, was also a revenue asset.® 

The avowed policy of the British not to interfere in the: 
internal affairs of the garjats was gradually changed from 
arbitration to indirect supervision of the administration through. 
the native agents. It virtually started from 1815 with the 
creation of the office of the Superintendent of Tributary Mahals.. 
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Most of the diwans or managers sent by the Superintendent of 
the Tributary Mahals proved ineffective and could not also 
improve the tone of administration due to the interference of 
the rajas. Besides, communication, education, health and 
sanitation,e which are of prime importance to individuals in 
modern times, were mostly ignored in the garjat states. The 
indirect rule over those inaccessible hill tracts and Joose 
administrative control exercised over the garjat chieftains 
created a peculiar situation in which the victims were the poor 
and illiterate tribals and other people who lived in those terri- 
tories. At the same time oppression and exploitation continued 
until the people were compelled to voice their protest through 
open revolts against the rulers and their overlords. ‘In most of 
the revoltsothe hold of the rebel leaders over their people was 
beyond question, startling.” 


Politico-Administrative Disturbances in the 19th Century 


The British policies adopted from time to time towards the 
established political system of Orissa were responsible for the 
dissatisfaction and disaffection among the people. Consequently, 
there occurred several risings in the British Orissa and 
Garjats. Soon after the occupation of Orissa, the British faced 
resistance from the gajapati king of Khurda, and tbe rajas of 
Kujang and Kanika, in 1804.5 Such a confederation of the 
rajas of Orissa was an initial shock to the British Government. 
However, this was overcome very soon consequent upon the 
imprisonment of those three rajas. Fortunately, no tributary 
chiefs supported the confederation. The outturn of the revolt 
of these three rajas Was very significant that the kingdom of 
Khurda was permanently confiscated to the British. In other 
words, such an exemplary punishment to the Hindu overlord- 
ship was a direct indication to the tributary chiefs to ackno- 
Jedge the suzerainty of the new ruler. Gradually tbe political 
allegiance shifted from one to the other. 
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TI! e British meddled in the internal affairs of the garjats; 
particularly in the succession issu8s of the ruling houses leading 
to palace murders and fatricidal wars. In the plea of maintain- 
ing peace and order they temporarily or permanently attached 
the tributary states. Some such cases occurred in,Dhenikanal, 
Banki and Angul during the period from 1815 to 1848, In 1830 
there \was seen a serious palace murder over the issue of succes- 
sion to the throne of Dhenkanal. After the death of the raja 
Shyama Sunder Narindra, his two widowed queens—Kundan 
Devi and Pitabas Devi quarrelled among themselves to rule the 
state. The former took help of the British who, after consider- 
ing the case, imprisoped the latter and put her in jail at Cuttack 
and subsequently, sent to Midnapur jail. The tributary state 
of Dhenkanal was temporarily attached till 1847 when the real 
male successor, Bhagirathi Mahendra Bahadur was seated upon 
the throne and allowed to rule.’ Similarly, in Banki there 
occurred a murder in 1839. Raja Jagannath Srichandan was 
found guilty of the heinous murder. A.J.M. Mills, Superin- 
terndent of Tributary Mahals, Cuttack, wanted to inflict a severe 
and exemplary punishment on him as was done in the case of 
Dhenkanal, in order to warn other tributary rajas for their 
oppressive and cruel acts. Accordingly, the raja was banished 
and kept as state prisoner, and his estate was made khas 
permanently, in 1840.39 Possession of Banki operated gradually 
but effectually in working out a reform of the general spirit of 
administration in the neighbouring garjat states, and added to 
the influence of the British Government over them.! 

In 1815 the British interfered in the internal affairs of 
Angul. A person named Somnath Singh of the royal family 
was chosen by tbe British for the guddi of Angul. As he was 
minor, the estate was managed by Mohan Lal, a British Agent, 
for one year only. In course of time, Raja Somnath Singh 
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became a powerful chief among the neighbouring garjats and 
defied the orders of the British. He was found guilty of murder, 
oppression and torture on thé people of other states. Accord- 
ingly, the British wanted to teach a lesson to the recalcitrant 
chief, A ‘little war’ was fought against the chief in 1847 and 
he was imprisoned and the state consequently, was confiscated 
permanently, in 1848.22 

There were few other tributary states whose chiefs were 
warned time and again for non-payment of their tributes in 
time. It so happened that tributary states like Nilgiri, Athgarh 
and Nayagarh were temporarily attached for the above reason. 
In these states and in other permanently khas states the British 
appointed their agents as Dewans, Managers or Tahsildars to 
collect the arrear dues out of land revenue and other sources. 
Although they looked after the land revenue, police and judicial 
systems of the states, there was, in fact, no satisfactory develop- 
ment in the administration. The rajas were either pensioned 
off or made subservient to the British agents. Hence they were 
not worried for their subject-population. On the other hand, 
the newly appointed British officers were also not sincere or 
serious about the welfare of the states they were in charge. 
Consequently, the old practice of misrtule, barbarism, malad- 
ministration and rampant corruption continued to prevail in 
the tributary states. These had great repercussions on the 
people who rose in revolts tbroughout the second half of the 
19th century and in the first half of the 20th century. 

Nayagarh rose twice during a period from 1849 to 1894 
The first rising took place in 1849 and it continued till 1852. 
This popular revolt was against the oppressive activities and 
maladministration of the raja, Brajabandhu Singh Mandbatta.!* 
The raja was universally unpopular among his subjects. He 
bad imposed a number of illegal taxes and had alienated all 
sections of people—sarbarkars, dalais, dalbeheras, paiks and 
also common raiyate. Besides, the tribal communities, especially 


12. Orissa Records, Board’s Proceedings, Acc. no. 99 (Rev), F. Goulds- 
bury to Government of Bengal, No. 270, 24 Fabrvary 1848. 
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the Kandhs, were also not satisfied with the measures adopted 
by the ruler. The important leaders of the rising were Kamal 
Lochan Paikray, Udhab Samantray, Shibram Routray and 
Hari Gajendra Singh.’ The British authorities came to the 
Tescue of the raja as the situation was intolerable and uncont- 
:rollable. The rising was at last ruthlessly suppressed after the 
‘capture of the insurgent leaders. But complete peace and 
tranquillity could not be restored even when the state camé¢ 
under the Court of Wards after the death of the raja in 1851. 
There was no improvement in the condition of the people. 
After three decades another serious rising occurred in 
Nayagarh. 


Due to the weak and incompetent administration of the 
raja, his dewans, uml/as and other officers oppressed the people. 
The amlas thrived on rampant bribery. The mahajons tortured 
the village people. Police oppression reached new heights in 
the villages too. There were complaints against all branches 
of the administration in the State.° Gradually, discontentment 
spread among the poor villagers who suffered heavily due to 
the loss of their property and crops. Thus, the accumulated 
grievances had cumulative effects and there started a Praja 
Bidroha in 1893.3° The chief leader of this bidroha was Arjuna 
Paikray. In order to suppress the rising, military force and 
police were requisitioned to Nayagarhb. The rebels, in course of 
the rising, were either forced to retreat or surrender. At last 
seventy insurgents were tried and sentenced to different terms 
of punishment. Arjuna Paikray was transported for life. 
Sixteen persons were hanged to death and the rest of seventy 
were imprisoned for life.” The impact of the risiongs in 
Nayagarh was felt in the neighbouring states of Ranpur and 
Daspalla. During 1893-94 the people of these states revolted 
against their authorities, as there prevailed similar discontent- 
ment among them since1874. The revolt in those states vas due 


14. Orissa Records, Board’s Proceedings, Acc. no. 105 (Rev), F. Goulds- 
bury to Government of Bengal,No. 195, 1 February 1851. 
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mainly to agrarian and economic grievances.!® Such risings 
were suppressed mercilessly by the British Government, as in 
Nayagarh. However, it had far-reaching consequences in 
‘moulding the minds of mén in these feudatory states. 


“Sambalpur rose in revolt under the leadership of Surendra 
Sai in a+-crucial period of Indian history. The revolt was 
primarily anti-British* in character. The British authorities 
‘brought Sambalpur which was originally a garjat under 
the control of the state of Patna, under their control 
soon after the third Anglo-Maratha war and imposed their 
decision in the selection of the ruler in the existing Chauban 
Jine of succession. There prevailed political instability in 
Sambalpur under the British suzerainty, until it was finally 
annexed by the Government of Lord Dalhousie in 1849. The 
height of Political turmoil reached when the widowed Rani 
Mohan- Kumari was nominated to succeed to the gaddi of 
‘Sambalpur in 1828. Her accession led to a dispute on 
succession. The rival claimant was Surendra Sai, a descendant 
of Raja Madhukar Sai, the 4th Raja of Chauhan dynasty of 
.Sambalpur.!? 

Besides the long political instability, there were economic 
‘grievances of the people of Sambalpur which created an 
.explosive situation in 1857. There was no ,systematic revenue 
administration in the state for a long time. During the 
Maratha rule in Sambalpur there was no improvement on the 
land revenue administration. Till the end of 1849 the British 
had also taken no interest in the administration of Sambalpur. 
But during the period from 1849 to 1857 the British administa- 
tion created disaffection among all sections of the people in the 
state. The anti-British feelings were very much roused among 
the common people and the zamindars too, to restore old order 
in Sambalpur. In order to check the primary symptoms, drastic 


18. AGAR, Orissa Rivision, 1877-78 (Tour Reports of John Beams, 
Officiating Commissioner for 1877 and T.E. Ravenshaw, Com- 
missioner of Cuttack, for January 1878). 

BAR. (1893-94), p. 5; Also (1894-95), pp. 4-5. £ 
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steps had already been taken in throwing Surendra Sai into: 
the prison in 1840.3° But the sityation did not improve, rather 
became combustible once again and the fire was set by Surendra 
Sai’s sudden appearance on the scene in August 1857. The 
Sambalpur movement continued for nealy seven yearss The 
chief leader and his associates Were, at last, arrested, in 1864, 
then tried, and imprisoned in the fort of Asirgarh.®” This was 
the second biggest anti-British movement of the 19th century— 
first being the Khurda movement of 1817-24. Sambalpur 
enjoyed political stabiltty. Peace and order was restored in the 
territory. The system of bethi and begari was gradually 
abolished. Effective measures were taken regarding regular land 
revenue settlement in Sambalpur. 

The most interesting aspect of the events of 19th century 
was tribal participation in the popular revolts against the autho- 
rities—either the ruling chief or the British government. In the 
Keonjhar risings of 1867-68 and 1891-94 the tribals like: 
Bhuiyans and Juangs bad directly participated all through. 
Soon after the death of Raja Gadadhar Bhanja in 1861, there 
began a dispute on the succession to the gaddi. Aganist the 
wishes of the tribal population the British authorities seated 
Dhanurjaya Narayan Bhanja, an illegitimate son of the deceased: 
raja, upon the gaddi in 1868. As this new chief was not duly 
consecrated by the tribals, a rebellion started under the leader- 
ship of Ratna Naik in April 1868. Consequent upon the 
British measure of suppression, the rising was stamped out and 
Keonjhar was entirely subjugated. A total number of 183. 
prisoners were tried. Among them Ratna Naik and six others. 
were sentenced to death; twenty-seven to transportation for: 
life, and the rest to different periods of imprisonment. It was,. 
‘a severe but necessary example..., as a warning against similar 
outbreak in future.’*? In spite of this there was another serious. 
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and widespread tribal rising in Keonjhar in1891 which continued 
for 4 years. Re 

The chief causes of the tribal rising of 1891 were political, 
administrative and economic grievances. The newly installed 
Raja Dhanurjaya Narayan Bhanja could not easily bring about 
a rapprockement between his administration and the tribal 
communities. However, the raja under the judicious guidance 
and advice of British officer, took some interest in discharging 
his duties to the people. But the feudal claims commonly 
called the bethi over ths tribals were harsh, oppressive and 
excessive.** This completely broke the backbone of the people. 
They were economically so hardpressed that they wanted the 
end of the royal overlordship in the earliest opportunity. In 
May 1891 the tribals under the leadership of Dharanidhar 
Nayak revdlted. The rising was unique in its character that 
for the first time literate persons, chief among them Dharanidhar 
Nayak, took active part in it. The rising was supported by the 
people from Mayurbhanj, Singhbhum, and also from Calcutta. 
But the British authorities suppressed it ruthlessly. Yet it was 
the first ever successful anti-feudal rising of the 19th century 
where the chief leader, Dharanidhar Nayak, was awarded a 
simple imprisonment for seven years only,® whereas in the 
past, either capital punishment or transportation for life was 
awarded. 4 

Such other risings took place in Nilgiri, Boudh, Kalahandi 
and Bamra sporadically in the 19th century. Situation in the 
second half of the 19th century was grave and worse. General 
condition of the garjars of Orissa towards the end of the 19th 
century was thus described : 


“The season was distinguished by a serious failure of the 
crops consequent on the deficient rainfall, and to this have 
been attributed arrears of revenue, decrease in civil suits 
falling off in the income derived from the sale of 
judicial stamps, extraordinarily limited demand for 
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labour, closing of schools and country-spirit shops, 
unsatisfactory results of vaccination operation, rise in the 
price of salt and prevalence of cholera.”?® 


There were acknowledged incompetence of the rulers and 
complete maladministration in the feudatory states, Gradually, 
there evolved a new type of colonial rajas who never were able 
to tackle the situation without the military help of the British 
overlords. No more they depended on their subject—popu- 
lation. 

The tributary state of Nilgiri had been chronically trouble- 
some since 1830 when the peasants revolted against the 
oppressive ruler and, its underlings. Consequently, the state 
was attached temporarily for some years in order to bring about 
a remedy to the condition of the people. But no „satisfactory 
result came out. Again in the seventies of the 19th century 
trouble began there. The opportunist dewans oppressed the 
poor people. Nilgiri rose in revolt during the managership of 
Fakir Mohan Senapati. Consequently, he was forced to leave 
the states.” Even then the spirit of discontent prevailed 
throughout the century. 

Similarly in Boudh the Kandhs rose in revolt in 1862 
under the leadership of Narayan Mallik. The raja was charged 
with oppression, exaction and imposition of illegal taxes. The 
British authorities interfered in the matter. Rebellion was 
suppressed and the leader was imprisoned.’ In 1878-83 there 
occurred sporadic Kandh risings in Kalabandi. Too many 
taxes were great burden for the Kandhs. Besides the British 
adopted a policy of divide and rule among different sects of the 
Kandh community. As a result it led to a serious revolt.2? 
Due to military intervention the revolution could be suppressed. 
Many poor, innocent Kandhs—men and women— were killed. 
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At last, peace and tranquillity prevailed in Kalahandi.3 Bamra 
also rose in revolt in 1892 due to the maladministration and 
rampant corruption of both thé raja and the dewan. Several 
representations were made for redressal of the grievances of 
the people. At last, a compromise was effected. The corrupt 
officials were warned for their acts. The raja was also 
instructed not to act in such a. way so that the public peace 
would not be disturbed. 

Thus, there prevailed maladministration both in the 
civil and the police; imposition of illegal taxes, cesses, 
maguns and rasads and the system of bethi and begari in the 
feudatory states of Orissa throughout the 19th century. The 
rajas, on the other hand, were paid back in-their own coins for 
their extravagance and folly. As a result they were even dis- 
possessed of their hereditary rights and royal houses. Estates 
were attached till the loans were cleared off. Politically speak- 
ing it was a great evil. The net result was continuous smoulder- 
ing discontent among the tribals and the common people of the 
feudatory states. Sporadic risings continued there till the 
grievances were redressed or remedies were made for the. welfare 
of the states. Fortunately, the British Government, of late, 
realized that the cause of the misgovernment was inefficiency 
and oppression of the rajas. Therefore, a permanent remedy 
was immediate thought necessity for the smooth and better 
administration of the feudatory states. In 1905 Government 
of India appointed a Political Agent for these states.” But 
immediate result could not be achieved due to prevalence of 
discontentment. 


Sporadic Risings : 1911-1932 

The first three decades of the 20th century witnessed 
several risings in the feudatory states of Orissa. The feudatory 
state of Bamra, after a temporary prevalence of peace in 1893, 
rose in revolt for five times from 1911 to 1928. The people of 
Talcher revolted thrice from 1911 to 1932. The chronic state 
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of Nilgiri rose again in 1928; and in Dhenkanal there was an 
uprising in 1922. The Kols and Santals of Mayurbhan}j rebelled 
in 1917. The famous Kandh meli of the century was seen in 
Daspalla in 1914. 

In most of the feudatory states socio-economic factor 
played a vital role in raising the standard of rebellion. The 
arbitrary increase of land revenue, imposition of multifarious 
taxes and cesses on the people and other oppressive systems 
like bethi, begari etc. reigned supreme in the states.’ The 
people groaned under tyrannical administration of the state 
officials who were supported by the Political Agents. Besides, 
the religious aspect which was encroached upon by the state 
authorities, also added to the dissatisfaction of the people. 
Thus, either social, economic or religious cause; or all combined 
led to the risings in the feudatory states in the first tkree decades 
of the 20th century. 


Bamra 
After lapse of nearly two decades Bamra rose in revolt in 
1911. The compromise made between the people and the 
ruling chief in 1893 had thus proved futile and short-lived. The 
various rising between 1911 and 1938 were caused due mainly 
to the economic grievances. The economic condition of Bamra 
was not favourabie to the common people. In each land 
revenue settlement people felt the difficulty of high rate of rents. 
The increase was generally 12.5% of the previous settlement. 
The popular Meefar settlement gave very much hardship to the 
ryots. Even to realise the increased rents, the ryots were 
tortured and whipped.” 
Consequent upon the death of Raja Dibya Singh Sudhal 

Deb in 1920, the minor Raja Bbanuganga Tribhuban Deb was 
seated upon the gaddi, and the state of Bamra was administered 
under the Court of Wards. During the period of a decade from 
33. Deshakatha, 27 April 1931, 4 May 1931, 10 February 1931, 17 
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1920 there was seen economic crisis in the states.” Jn 1924 
new forest laws were introduced, as a result of which people 
were hardpressed due to the revised forest cess. In 1928 revision 
settlement was made in Bamra. Increased rate of rents at the 
rate of two annas per one rupee was imposed upon the ryots. 
Although people did not do bethi on roads or in the hot sun, 
they were, instead, asked to pay a tax of one anna per rupee 
over and above their usual rent. Moreover, the rate of paddy 
was not good for easy procurement or sale.?2° 

The ryots were incited by the Congress workers of 
Sambalpur and others to agitate on the issue. The Congress 
people of Sambalpur made Bamra their grazing ground. Thus, 
being persuaded and agitated, the ryots, in protest, started no- 
rent campaign in the state. The gauntias stopped collecting 
rents from the people. People gave rejoinder to the authorities. 
About 4,000 people advanced towards the residence of the 
Political Agent at Sambalpur. The authorities, instead of 
redressing their grievances. adopted repressive measures. Their 
properties were seized and auctioned. But nobody came for- 
ward for the auction sale. Agitation continued jn spite of 
repressive measures of the authorities.” Consequently, six 
gauntia leaders were courted arrest and later on, imprisoned 
for three months, and four were deprived of their gaunti- 
rights. Leaders like Hara Padhan, Bhagabatia Padhan, 
Jagannath Garnaik. Daitari Hota and Bhagaban Patel lost their 
jobs.’ Dayananda Satapathy” and five others were prevented 
from entering into Bamra. Afterwards, the former was 
imprisoned for one and a half month only. Thus the rising Was 
diffused. Nevertheless, the people rose time and again during 
a period of 18 years till their grievances were merged with the 
demands of the Prajamandal of Bamra in 1938. 


35. Satya Samachar, 23 January 1935. 
36. Urkal Dipika, 27 May 1931. 
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Talcher 

The feudatory-state of Talcher was considered to be one of 
the advanced and modernised states of Orissa. Its ruler was a 
patronising personality for the unification of Oriya-speaking 
tracts of Orissa. The chief himself had also presided over the 
sessions of Utkal Sammilani. But astonishingly his own people in 
the state suffered immensely due to the imposition of miscellane- 
ous cess, magun, rasad etc. on various occasions like the Jubilee 
celebrations of the Raja in 1911, 1922 and 1932, and for the 
Durbar of the King Emperor George V. held at Delhi in 1912.39 
The sufferance of the people became intolerable. Gradually, 
dissatisfaction grew among them. Hence, they made representa- 
tions to the authorities for redressal of their grievances. The 
Raja did not listen to it. So the people refused to pay the extra 
illegal demands. The situation, in course of time, became 
serious. The Commissioner of Orissa was requested to come to 
Talcher to tackle the situation. Repressive measures, as usual, 
were taken immediately.’ The leaders were arrested. At last, 
peace and tranquillity prevailed, but for a very short period. 


Dhenkanpnal 


A true picture of royal exploitation and oppression was 
seen in Dhenkanal_ during the rule of Raja Sura Pratap Singh 
Mahindra Bahadur who came to power in 1906. Within a 
decade of his administration, the people began to suffer like 
anything. Dhenkanal became the worst example of maladminis- 
tration, misrule and oppression. Besides, bethi, begari, rasad, 
magun, illegal taxes were imposed on the necessary articles of 
life. There were also house tax, road tax, salt tax, betel tax 
etc. Moreover, the newly introduced forest cess added further 
misery to the life of the people. Further, the increased land 
revenue brought about more dissatisfaction among. the subject- 
population. In the meantime’ Rajakishore Tripathy, Superin- 
tendent of Dhenkanal, amassed huge fortunes, and acquired 


39. Deshakagha, 9 June 1931. 
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many valuable lands in the state.” He was in famous for 
introduction of a new forcs} law against which the people of 
Dhenkanal petitioned to the Political Agent for the remedy. 

But the submission of ‘petition was declared illegal and the 
people were branded as melias. The leaders were imprisoned 

and otherg*were warned of six years imprisonment in case any- 

body read newspapers-where oppressive acts of the Dhenkanal 

authorities ` were published. The situation was such that the 

common people were dreadly afraid of the dewan and other 

officers of the Raja of Dhenkanal. 

In early twenties of the 20th century about one thousand 
people came forward to protest against the activities of the state 
authorities. Although a temporary settlement was made very 
soon, the affairs were revived again in 1922 when the ruler 
desired tos revise the land rent and forest cess. Consequently, 
there was much resentment and agitation against such acts."3 
The authorities, however, attended to some remedies. At the 
same time, they brought some charges of conspiracy against 
four of the leaders who were, subsequently, imprisoned for three 
years. Gradually the rising was suppressed. But, as Dhenkanal 
was epitome of oppression, the people rose in greater vigour 
from 1938 against the oppressive ruler. 


Nilgiri 
No feudatory states of Orissa suffered so much for a full 
century, as Nilgiri from 1833 due to the persistent disturbances 
caused by the oppressed people. Medieval autocratic rule, and 
despotism reigned supreme there. Like manv other feudatory 
states, Nilgiri underwent misrule, mismanagement of the state 
affair, irreguiar and unsystematic a administration throughout the 
19ih century and in the early decades of the 20th century too. 
Many British-appointed Oriya dewans such as Brahmanund 
Das, Fakir Mohan Senapati and Bholanath Das were posted at 
Nilgiri.4! But the socio- -economic condition of the poor peasants 
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did not improve. Each dewan enhanced the land revenue and 
introduced new taxes in order to fill up the royal treasury. The 
results were serious risings against such oppressive taxes. The 
dewans were forced to leave the ‘state one afier another. 
Temporary settlement of the affair was made so that peace and 
tranquillity could prevail in the state for a short while.» * Early 
in 1928 grievances of the people accumulated to such an extent 
that they were compelled to leave the state and emigrated to the 
eighbouring British administered district of Balasore. Those 
who did not leave the state, resorted to rebellion.’ The rebellion 
took a serious turn. As there was not sufficient police force in 
Nilgiri, the Raja sought help of the British Government. 
Situation gradually grew worse. At last, the paramount power 
intervened in the affair and effected a settlement, however short 
lived it might be. In the absence of a permanent solution, the 
dissatified people upheld the banner of rising till 1937 when the 
first democratic organisation, the Praja mandal, was formed in 
Nilgiri to free the people from the yoke of the oppressive rule r. 


Mayurbhbanj} 


The feudatory state of Mayurbhanj was the largest of all 
the states in Orissa. It was also rich and prosperous in many 
fields. In spite of this, the state saw a tribal insurrection in 
1917, which drew the serious attention .of the British Govern- 
ment.’ On the outbreak of World War-I a Labour Force for 
service in France was required. Hence, the Government of 
India decided to recruit persons from the British conquered 
provinces and also from the states. The states of India un- 
reservedly placed their services and resources at the disposal of 
the British Government. The idea behind it was to raise the 
wnits consisting of 2,000 men each. For each unit of 2,000 


45. Orissa States Enquiry Committee Report, p. 7 and p. 88. 
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‘the Government would appoint a military officer and two civil 
officers in charge, coversant with the language of the labourers. 
For the States the government thought that the best plan would 
be to recruit the aboriginals and the low castes such as 
‘Santhals, Kols, Khonds, Gonds, Sudhs, Gandas and Panas etc. 
These people would be employed on labour duties and not on 
‘fighting du‘y They would work on docks and railway cons- 
tructions and later on, perhaps, on supply columns. The 
government further announced that the recruitment should be 
purely voluntary and there would be no question of compulsion. 
‘The call was one of patriotism’, it further observed. 


In accordance with the government announcement recruit- 
ments began in the states of Orissa. But in Mayurbhanj the 
recruitment of tribal labourers took a different turn. The 
‘officers entrusted in collecting the aboriginals, could not explain 
them weH the reason of such recruitment. Or the other, ‘the 
Statesman’, an English newspaper, from Calcutta,’ published a 
report that the British Government were recruiting the aborigi- 
nal people for making them Aferiah in the distant lands. At 
such an aggravating news the Santhals were enraged. In protest, 
they revolted against the recruitment policy of the Government 
:and also the support of the Raja of Mayurbhanj to it. The 
insurgents cut off the telegraph lines, derailed the railwaylines, 
stopped rail communication. They also looted goods from the 
train and snatched away properties of the mahajans of the state. 
As the situation was tense, the District Magistrate of Balasore 
rushed to the troubled spot with some constables, but in vain. 
‘So the Commissioner of Orissa and the Political Agent, Orissa 
Feudatory States, came to Mayurbhanj. Military forces were 
‘sent from Calcutta. At last, the insurrection was suppressed. 
The Santhals were convinced and explained the facts and the 
‘views of the government. Peace gradually prevailed. And 
more than 2,090 Santhals joined the Labour Force. 
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Daspalla Rising of 1914 

One of the most important events which took place in the 
early decades of the 20th century was the Kandh rising in 
Daspalla. Its causes originated in 1874 and the distuibances 
continved for long 20 years. The ruling chief of the state could 
not guard the tribal sentiments; and hence the XKandh rising. 
Due to the maladiministration and police oppression in the state 
there prevailed discontent and disaffection amorig the subject- 
population. They clamoured for better administration, but 
failed to get it. The prolonged dissatisfaction culminated in a 
serious rising in 1894.”° 

In January 1894, H.G. Cooke, Superintendent of 
Tributary Mahals; Cuttack went through the petitions of the 
peonle. He felt that if no preventive measures were taken to 
safeguard the interest of the people, the situation in Daspalla 
might take a bad turn as had happened in Nayagarh, Keonjhar 
and Ranpur. He, therefore, recommended to the government 
of Bengal for the supersession of the authority of the Raja of 
Daspalla and the appointment of a Government Agent in its 
place for better administration of the state. After its approval 
hy the government, the newly appointed Government Agent, 
Mohammed Attahar, undertook the settlement of the land 
revenue and restored friendly relations between the raja and 
his subjects, of course, against strong opposition of the former,5® 
Peace and order, however, prevailed in Daspalla for nearly two 
decades. 

A new event was seen in Daspalla in 1914 after the death 
of Raja Narayan Deo Bhanja on 11 Dec. 1913. The chief died 
without a male issuc. But much before his death he had adopted 
the sccond son of his eldest daughter who married to the Jubraj 
of Parikud. So naturally this adopted son, Fakir Charan, was 
to succeed the throne of Daspalla. But there appeared a con- 
testant to this succession. He was Baishanab Claran Deo, a 
cousin of the late raja. Thus, there arose a dispute on the 
succession to the guddi of Daspalla.’! 


49. Paspatla “Settlement Record (2917-1927), Paras122, 
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On one hand, 


I the British Government supported the 
idoption and ¥ 


a the succession “issue of the minor son, Fakir 
Charan, and accordingly, entrusted the state aflairs 10 
Bhabagrahi Biswal, Dewan of Daspalla. On the othcr hand, 
Baishnab Charan Deo was Supported by the Kandhs of 
Daspalla. They were convinced that a small boy hud been 
brought to be made chief, and he would not be able to maintain 


the dignity and honour of the gaddi. Baishnab Charan Deo 
instigated the Kandhs thus : 


“The old chief is dead. The minor has been placed cn 
the gaddi, the world has become dark, what are you all 
going to do to bring in light. For 20 or 22 vears there 
will practically be no ruller or Raja and the state will be 
at the mercy of the Sahebs. If the boy continues as Raja 
your-lands will be measured, you won’t get forest produce 
free. You won’t be able to go to the jungles and get 
wood and bamboo. Make me Raja, I will guarantee you 
free entry and use of your jungles, your lands will not be 
measured, { will make remission of rent (home tax) and 
further I will give you half the savings of the late Raja”. ® 


In spite of such a long speech the Kandhs could not 
believe in the words of Baishnab Charan Deo -and they mur- 
mured, ‘Raja Bol Bala Bhol (kings and children forget). On 
this grumbling Baishnab took oath to keep his promises true to 
the words. The Kandhs were then determined to oust the minor 
Raja, the British Agent, Bhabagrahi Biswal, and to install 
Baishnab Charan Deo on the gaddi of Daspalla. 

Consequently, unquiet situation was seen in Daspalla. The 
insurgent Kandhs decided to enter the palace with the plea of 
condoling the death of the raja. They would also bring 
Baishnab Charan Deo who staved inside the palace premises, to 
put him on the gaddi and then would take him to the Political 
Agent for official recognition as the legitimate ruler of Daspalla. 
This plan was, however, disclosed. Immediately, the Siate 


~ 
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Police Daroga and other officials took all preventive measures,. 
and locked up all the doors and gates of the palace. 


In the meanwhile, L.E.B. Cobden- Ramsay, Political Agent 
of Orissa Feudatory States, arrived at Daspalla on 16 January 
1914. Baishnab Charan Deo accompanied by about three: 
hundred Kandhs met the Political Agent at the Daspalla Dak 
Bungalow, and expressed their views. But they were given to 
understand that Baishnab Charan Deo could not be the raja. 
and hence they should give up that idea. On the other hand, 
Kandhs were determined to get the approval of the Political: 
Agent. But they were dispersed by the police. Baishnab: 
Charan Deo instructed his Kandh followers to raise subscrip- 
tions to fight the case ijn the legal court, and then he left for 
Cuttack. At the same time, the Political Agent issued an order 
for Bhabagrahi Biswal to warn Baishnab Charan Deo not to: 
keep any connection with the Kandbs. On 26 February 1914 
another notice was issued on Baishnab Charan Deo cautioning 
him not to enter Daspalla or its adjoining feudatory states.’ 
Simultaneously, notices were issued to the people of Daspalla 
not to pay any subscriptions to Baishnab Charan Deo or his 
men. 


On 9 May 1914 the government of Bengal recognised the 
succession of the adopted minor son as the new chief of 
Daspalla.’’ A grand utsab was held at Rajbati to celebrate the 
occasion. Most of the Kandhs boycotted this utsab as the. 
government had unceremoniously allowed a Keot Raja’s descen- 
dant to succeed to the prestigious gaddi of Daspalla. They 
assembled in a meeting at Mitkuli, headed by Narayan Kuar, 
Sadei Mallik, Maharatha Jani and others. It was resolved in that 
meeting that as they were not satisfied with this minor chief, they 
would do all in their power to make Baishnab Charan Deo 
their raja. They further decided to raise funds upto Rs. 3,000.56 
Even they also declared him as their new raja. But lack of 
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enthusiasm on the part of some of the leading Malikos and 
Khonros prevented from progressing the matter as quickly as 
had been expected by Baishnab Charan Deo and his ardent 
followers. There were, of course, several meetings. But the 
dewan forbade, by an order, that more than three Kandhs 
should not assemble at. a time in any particular place. Such an 
order had a great effect on the Kandhbs. Moreover, rainy season 
set in and the people were busy in ploughing and sowing their 
lands.” 

Nevertheless, the speed of agitation was jin motion. 
Baishnab Charan Deo offered mahaprasad to his followers and 
requested them to renew the movement with double vigour. 
They held a meeting at Dolmundei wheie they decided to oust 
first the dewan from Daspalla. On 30 September 1914 they 
also planned to meet the dewan with the presents of fruits and 
milk, and then they would attack him there. Due to difference 
of opinion among the Kandhs, the plan could not be successful.®® 
However, on 7-8 October they assembled at Haldikhole. They 
were armed with guns, swords, battle axes, bows and arrows. 
Amongst other things it was discussed in the meeting what 
steps were to be taken to release their companions, Arya Rana 
Singh, Nandia Majhi, Locban Naik from jail. Afterwards a 
group of Kandhs met Baishnab Charan Deo at Cuitack. 
Baishnab Deo told them : 

“There are no longer any Sabebs in Calcutta or Cuttack, 

they had all gone away to the war. What was there to 

prevent them from killing the Dewan who was there to 
take action against them ?”°° 

The Kandhs immediately took a vow to kill Bhabagrahi 
Biswal and to make Baishnab Charan .Deo as the chief of 
Daspalla. 

The insurgent Kandhbs moved from village to village to enlist. 
The villagers in their cause. Most of the Kandhs either Joined 
voluntarily or under coercion.“ Groups of Kandbs were also 
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sent by the leaders to patrol and guard the Gania and Jorumu 
roads to prevent help coming frory the neighbouring district of 
Angul or other feudatory states. The rebel Kandhs made 
Berinitota their headquarters. In the absence of Baishnab 
Charan Deo, they made Narayan Khonro, the leader, as~their 
raja and Maharatha Jani and Sadci Mallik as prime ministers. 
Thev further strengthened their patrols and for this purpose, 
more armed parties were sent to guard the roads leading to the 
border of Khandpara and Navagarh. The roads along Koura, 
Subaleya, Khandpara, Jogibandh, Pathuria and several other 
paths were strictly guarded and watched. The enraged Kandhs 
killed the head constable whom they mistook as the dewan. 
The insurgents began a week-long loot, murder and arsoning. 
They looted several houses and the provisions were taken for 
the use of the Rajbati. They held up daks and did no: allow 
the Angul and Khandpara police to enter Daspalla to acsist the 
state officers.! As it was feared that the insurgents who were 
now gathered at Berinitota about half a mile off from the 
Rojbati, vould make an attempt to storm the palace, the dewan 
took up his residence there, and with the help of the local police 
and paiks took all necessary steps to fortify the palace. 


The Politica! Agent with his officers reached Daspalla on 
13 October 1914. They took shelter inside the palace. Povisions 
gradually ran short and there was nothing to eat inside the 
palace. So the Political Agent and other officers came out of 
the palace to procure food. On their way back after procure- 
ment, they were severely attacked by the insurgent Kandlhs. 
About 500 strong insurgents broke open the jail on 15 October 
and released their three comrades, Nandia Majhi, Lochan 
Nayak and Arya Rana Singh, and other 24 insurgents including 
Hadibandhu Patnaik. The insurgents also looted the jail 
manufactured clothes, warders’ uniforms, the clothings of the 
Jail Superintendent, and also destroyed the jail.registers.®? 
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Gradually, the number of insurgents increased to thou- 
oe kept aloof or were secretly in 
soe ! ents, now openly collected arms and 
Joined the ranks of the insurgents at Berinitota. The increased 
insurgents stopped all outside communications with Daspalla 
garh which‘they had already besicged.’ The armed kandhs 
with their weapons swarmed round the Rajbati and paraded in 
front of the garh shouting the slogan; “‘Bhabagrahi Pakho 
Jibaji, Bhaba Nahin Tahar (Those who remain with Bhabagrahi 
{the Supdt) will not be our friends).” ° The rcbel Kandhs, in 
the meanwhile, killed two kataki mahajans; Bihari Das and 
Banamali Das. On 18 October 1914 they killed Harmohan 
the State Nazir.® ° 

In order to be saved from such situation at Daspalla, 
several letters in the form of small slips of paper wrapped up 
in betel leaves were made over to the trusted messengers, mostly 
mendicants and women who were least likely to be suspected 
by the rebels, with instructions to take the slips to their destina- 
tions. Many of these ‘calls for aid’ never reached the 
telegraph office or the people they were meant for. However, 
some such information could reach the Superintendent of 
Nayagarh Feudatory'‘Statee The Supcrintendent immediately 
wired to the Commissioner of Cuttack, the District Police 
Officers of Puri and Angul and to the neighbouring places. The 
Political Agent made all possible attempts to persuade the 
Kandhs to refrain from the insurrection. But the insurgent 
Kandhs made to conditions that Baishnab Charan Deco would 
be recognised the Raja of Daspalla and Bhabagrahi Biswal 
would be removed from the state. The Political Agent rejected 
the first demand, and as regards the second, he assured them 
to see to it later on. Not satisfied with ihis decision, the Kandhs 
further demanded the release of their fellow men who were 
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forcibly kept inside the palace. In this attempt also they were 
unsuccessful. As all negotiations failed, they exchanged hot 
dialogues with the Political Agent and other officers. But 
finding no other means to succeed in their venture, they broke 
the mud walls of the palace and set fire the houses ofthe palace 
compound. The armed police stationed there, quickly fired 
some blank shots in the air and thus effected in scattering and. 
dispersing the crowds of Kandhs.® 


The local police were thoroughly useless. A considerable 
number of paiks were posted to defend the palace at the first 
inkling of danger in Daspalla. But most of them were bolted. 
from outside by the insurgent Kandhs. At the same time the 
strong bodies of Kandhs were able to resist and could check the 
progress of the parties of police requisitioned frem outside 
states. In such circumstances further requisition of _military 
aids and the timely arrival of the Rajput Force on the morning 
of 19 October saved the precarious situation at Daspalla.®® 
Consequent upon military operation seventy two insurgents 
with large number of guns, swords, battle axes, and bows and 
arrows were captured at Berinitota. After the occupation of 
the stronghold of the insurgents, most of them took to fight. 
The trouble thus ended practically. Gradually, the Ranchi 
Military, Police, tHe Ganjam Police and the Police from other 
ditsrics poured into Daspalla to hunt up and arrest the rebels. 
who were still at large. 

After the suppression of the rising the great trial began. 
Narayan Kuar, Maharatha Jani and Sadei Mallik, these three 
men were chief leaders of the rebellion. J. F. Gruning, Comi- 
ssioner, was Convinced that“these three men led the rebels from 
the time that they decided to wage war on the minor chief and: 
kill the Dewan; all the acts of violence which occurred, being. 
committed under their authority.” He therefore confirmed. 
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the sentences of death passed'.upon them under section 121. 
For the sake of convenience and not to prejudice the defence, 
Separate cases were instituted against certain batches of the 
accused persons.* The first batch consisted of 16 persons, 
second 9,“and the third 89, persons, out of 16, one person 
was pardoned, and’ the rest fifteen were charged under 
sections 121 A, 122, 121, 120, B.P.C. The second batch of 9 
accused persons were charged under section 121A of Indian 
Penal Code with conspiring to wage war against the Daspalia. 
Raj; under section 122 with collecting men, arms, ammunition 
and money and otherwise preparing to wage war against the 
Daspalla Raj: and under section 120B with entering into a 
conspiracy to kill Babu Bhabagrahi Biswal, Diwan of Daspalla. 
Bairagi Jani, Sundar Pan and Gop Jali were sentenced to death: 
Rama Majhi and Bhagabat Jani to transportation for life: 
Sam Padban to transportation to J0 years ; and Ekadasi Jani, 
Parami Jani and Mangal Rai each to 5 years rigorous imprison- 
ment. From the third batch of 89 persons, 17 died during the 
period of trial. All the accused persons were charged. 

1. Under Section 121 A of the IPC with conspiring to- 
wage war against the Daspalla Raj; 

2. Under Section 122 with collecting men, arms, 
ammunition and money and otherwise preparing to 
wage war against the Daspalla Raj; 

3. Under Section 121 with waging war aginst the 
Daspalla Raj; and 

4. Under Section 120B with conspiring to murder Babu 
Bhabagrahi Biswal. Dewan of the State. | 

Only 4 persons were acquitted and the rest were sentenced 

to different terms of imprisonment.” In the fourth batch there 
was one person named Haribandhu Patnaik, a native of 
Daspalla, as well as a great favourite of the Late Chief. He had 
served as Court Head Constable with considerable power and 
influence. But he did not appreciate the succession of the 


*Total number of convicted persons tried, is given in the 
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minor chief, Kishore Chandra Bhanj, as well as of the dewan, 
Bhabagrahi Biswal. He had taken leading part in inciting 
the Kandhs to rebel, and also encouraged them to murder the 
officials of the state, Haribandhu Patnaik was, therefore, 
sentenced to transportation for 14 years. Above all, Baishnab 
Charan Deo, the Chief architect of the Daspalla rising, was 
charged of instigating the disturbances in “Daspalla, and hence, 
was transported for life imprisonment.” 


In May 1919, on the occasion of the declaration of peace 
after the First World War, the government sanctioned the 
release of the prisoners convicted in Daspalla rising, and who 
had been imprisoned for not more than 5 years. They were 
released on the condition that they would execute the bond not 
to be involved in any conspiracy in future against thes, authori- 
ties.” 

Daspalla rising has been under-rated by the authorities 
who painted it as a mere meli of the Kandhs, on the issue of 
Succession to the throne of Daspalla. But, in fact, after deep 
and thorough investigation, it was found not entirely so. The 
main causes were severe oppression and gross maladministra- 
tion of the dewan, Bhabagrahi Biswal, and the blind support 
-of the Political Agent and other officers to such acts. At that 
time when Daspalla was seething with discontent Bhabagrahi 
Biswal was taken as the de facto ruler of the state. Facts 
revealed that he amassed more than one lakh of rupees and 
also acquired many estates when he left Daspalla.” In fact, 
he emptied the state treasury. An eyewitness as well asa 
political sufferer named Gobind Chandra Mishra very patheti- 
cally described the horrors of the situation prevailed then in 
Daspalla. According to him thousands of Kandhs were killed, 
their houses burnt and their children thrown to wolves.*® The 
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rising was thus suppressed mercilessly. The Oriva Weekly, 
‘Asha’, the Bengali Paper, ‘The Bengalee’ and the A. B. Patrika 
flashed the news items ‘vividlv about the unaccountable 
massacre in Daspalla rising. Gobind Chandra Mishra himself 
mobilised the people in the state and also requested the top 
ranking ind important persons in and outside Orissa to create 
a public opinion in favour of Daspalla. He approached 
Gopabandhu Das, Madhusudan Das, Bichitrananda Das, 
C.F. Andrews, Rabindranath Tagore, Janakinath Bose, 
Surendranath Banerjee, Subash Chandra Bose and many others. 
But to his bad luck the country was passing through the war 
crisis. The Government of India was not all prepared to listen 
to anv such thing. Lord Hardinge Governor-General of 
India, in a reply to the latter of C.F. Andrews in connection 
with ther~ising in Daspalla, mentioned that there was no such 
serious occurrence ip that state.” 

I Proper justice was not given to the people of Daspalla. 
The people in garjats still groaned in the wilderness for a better 
life and better future. Neither the rajas nor their native officers 
could discover the hidden urge of the people or could realize 
the call of the time. Popular voice could not be raised, nor 
was allowed to raise in those backward and uncivilised areas. 
The dewans who were mostly Oriyas or natives, were appointed 
only to please the Political Agents. By paying a certain 
amount of klhoraki to the rajas, they ruled the states at their 
own whims. In Daspalla people’s memory was still alive 
about that reigon of terror of Bhabagrahi Biswal, and the cry 
for mercy was heard long after the rising. Such was the 
lametable story of the people and their struggle for liberty 
and freedom from the oppressive sway of the feudal despots. 
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Political Activities in British Orissa 
and the Feudatory States ; 1874-1937 


The great Indian revolt of 1857, in which Orissa took a 
jJesser part, had a far reaching impact upon the Oriya society. 
Within two decades after it, more especially, after the 
‘Naanka’* famine of 1866, a new awakening was marked in 
Orissa.3 The socio-political consciousness among the people 
was roused with the growth of education, development of 
communication, increase in the volume of trade and commerce, 
and establishment of printing press, publication of periodicals 
and establishment of different cultural institutions. A new 
educated politically conscious class began to grow. As a result 
of the continued efforts of this enlightened middle class, a 
separate province for Orissa was at last formed on 1 April 
1936. 


Formation of Socio-Political Associations 

Political activities began in Orissa much before the birth 
of Indian National Congress. In the seventies of the 19th 
century political associations were formed. Meetings were held 


*The 9th Regnal year of Raja of Puri. 
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and resolutions were passed for amalgamation of the Oriya- 
speaking areas. The people of Ganjam took a leading part in 
this movement. In December 1872, they formed an association 
called the ‘Ganjam-Utkal Hitabadini Sabha’”* under the 
auspices of William Mohanty. Gradually, the people of Orissa 
Divisien followed the creed of the association of the Ganjam 
people Gh 28 November 1874 a great congregation of upper 
class people in the Oriya society was held in the garden of 
Bichitrananda Das, Sherishtadar of the Commissioner of 
‘Orissa.’ It was called a modern event as the rajas and most of 
the ‘gentlemen’ of Orissa were present in the meeting. After- 
wards, ap association called the ‘Utkal Sabha’* was established 
in July 1877. Its prominent members were Madhusudan Das, 
Fakirmohan Senapati and Radhanath Ray.’ Thus by 1882, 
a large number of associations were formed to take active part 
in the socio-political affairs of Orissa, Particularly, to achieve 
local sel&government. 

On 30 June 1882 a meeting was beld in the premises of 
the Cuttack Printing Company. The chief participants were 
Madhusudan Das, Behbarilal Pandit and the Raja of Dompara. 
It was decided in the meeting to form a permanent political 
institution in order 10 deal with political matters arising from 
time to time. Such a political institution was seen in the ‘Utkal 
Sabha’* which was reborn on 16 August 1882.* Although 
this infant institution lay dormant at the beginning, with the 
birth of Indian National Congress in 1885 it was activised 
along with two other political institutions: the National Society 
of Balasore and tbe Utkal Hiteisini Samaj of Ganjam. The 
Utkal Sabha, however, played a very important role for the 
amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking areas. In 1888 the Sabha 
made a representation to Sir Steuart Colvin Bayley, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, who visited Orissa, for the above purpose.’ 


* Urkal Dipika, 15 December 1872. 
2. Ibid., 5 December 1874. 
3. Ibid., 26 January 1878. 
*It was named after the amalgamation of two associations, namely, 
Utkal! Bhasa Uddipani Sabha and Cuttack Debating Club. 
4. Utkal Dipika, 19 August 1892. ` 
5. Ibid, 24 November 1888. 
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But the praver was rejected by the Lieutenant-Governor. 

In the last decade of the 19th century some social and 
political institutions were established. At Cuttack there was a 
‘Kayastha Sabha’, an association of Bengnli Kayasthas, whose 
object was to improve their social condition, help the poor and 
educate their children. The other one was «The Utkal 
Sammilani Sabha’, an association of genuine Orivas, chiefly, 
Karans or Mohantees, whose object was to reform the social 
custom of the Karans and reduce their marriage expenses. In 
addition to these, there was a ‘Gorakshini Sabha’ to protect 
slaughter of cows.’ Among the political institutions, the ‘Orissa 
Association’ or the ‘Utkal Sabha’ consisted of members of 
various classes such as rajas of tributary states, zamindars 
merchants, pleaders, professors, teachers, a few government 
officers and others. As stated earlier, the object of this assoO- 
ciation was to discuss political and other matter affecting the 
province of Orissa.” From 1886 onwards, being associated 
with the Indian National Congress, it sent delegates there and 
thus.kept regular contact with the national affairs. Its leaders 
tried to awaken the masses, make them politically conscious and 
organise national activities in accordance with the resolutions 
passed in the different sessions of the Congress. Such activities 
continued till 1903 when a new wave in Orissan politics got 
mixed up in the current of the national mainstream. This new 
politics centred round the demand of the people of Orissa for 
amalgamation of Oriva-speaking tracts under one administra- 
tive unit. 

The Landholders’ Associations was formed at the close 
of 1890 in order to watch ard protect the interests of the 
zamin:Jars and ryots in view of the forthcoming settlement of 
Orissa.? 


*(The first cession of the Sabha was held on 21 August 1882 in which 
10% nemters and about 220 men as audience were present. Urkal 
Dipika. 25 August 1882). n 
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The years 1895 was an important landmark in the annals 
of organised political movement in Orissa. The movement 
concentrated on an ethnicslinquistic problem, particularly the 
administrative unification of Orya-speaking areas. The very 
year #95 5 “itnessed much political activity in the form of 
language agitation that sparked in Sambalpur. This event 
brought about a political awakening among the people of 
Orissa and pointed out to them the rate of the Oriyas in the 
outlying tracts.’ Madhusudan Das assumed the leadership 
of the people of Orissa and steered Orissa politics efliciently 
through various vicissitudes. ‘Rightly or wrongly Madhusudan 
Das has no faith in political agitation.’ In his opinion ‘political 
privileges are of no consequence unless the people are educated 
mentally and morally to exercise the privileges to the interest 
of the community’, observed the ‘Star of Utkal,?! 


Birth of Utkal Sammilani 

The Ganjam National Conference was born at Rambha 
in the district of Ganjam in early 1903 under the auspices of 
the Raja of Khallikote and its first meeting was held at 
Berhampur in April of the same year. The conference was 
presided over by Shyam Sundar Rajguru of Parlakimodi. Six 
delegates from Cuttack, four from Puri, three from Balasore 
and two from Sambalpur attended it.!* A resolution was passed 
in the meeting to record the activities of the national conference 
in Oriya language. It was also decided to hold the national 
conference annually for national progress. In fact, the Ganjam 
National Conference was regarded as the first national con- 
ference of the Oriya people, and jit gave birth to the Utkal 
Sammilani or Utkal Union Conference. This new organisation 
which was set up on 3C-31 December 1903, carried on the 
organised agitation for union of the Oriya-speaking areas. 
The meeting was attended by about 335 persons including some 
European ladies and gentlemen, pleaders, landlords, govern- 


10. Urkal Dipika, 23 February 1895. . 
11. Star of Urkal, 18 July 1906, p- 335. | 
12. Two Bachelors of Arts, The Oriya Movement, (Aska, 1919), p. 24. 


13. Utkal Diplka, 2 May 1903. 
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ment servants and college students.” The subsequent meetings 
of the Utkal Sammilani attracted people from different parts 
of Orissa. The ruling chiefs of Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Talcher, 
Dhenkanal and Athgarh also attended the conference. Resolu- 
tions such as introduction of social changes, improvement of 
Oriya literature and progress in the field of commerce and 
industries were adopted in the meetings of the Sammilani. 
The most important resolution passed was integration of Oriya- 
speaking areas for all round development of Orissa.” The 
people of Orissa were determined to fight out their own case 
even without the help of the Congress. Workers of the 
Sammilani were sent to different places to explain the people 
about the aims of the conference and its activities. In course 
of the time 381 branches were established all over Orissa.!* 


Formation of Separate Province of Orissa : First Phasc 
{1903-1920) 


In the meanwhile, the Government of India proceeded with 
the work of redistribution of the existing provincial boundaries. 
On 3 December 1903 Lord Curzon, Governor-General of India 
proposed a scheme for the partition of Bengal. His scheme was 
carried on through Henry Risley, Secretary to the Government 
of India, who in his three-point objectives mentioned ‘to unite 
under a single administration the scattered sections of the 
Oriya-speaking population and thereby to afford both to 
Madras and the Central Provinces some relief from the difficul- 
ties arising from the great diversity of languages spoken in their 
existing jurisdiction.’”” Andrew Fraser, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, in response to the Risley Circular, supported the 
Proposal of the Government of India for unification of the 
Oriya-speaking areas. Fraser admitted : 


14. Urkal Dipika, 2 January 1904. 

15. S.C. De, Trend of Political Events in Orissa, (1882-1936), p. 30. 

16. Sambalpur Hiteisini, 7 January 1905 (The Utkal Sammilani in its 
session of 28 December 1904 held at the Idga Padia of Cuttack town, 
ratified the decision to open 381 branches and 15 Paid missionaries 
for the purpose of propaganda). 

17. Orissa Records, Sambalpur Papers, Acc. no. 1 S (Rev), H.H. Risley 
to Government of Bengal, No. 3678, 3 December 1903. 
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“‘Geographically and ethnologically the Ganjam district 
and the Agency tract ought to have been under one 
administration with Orissa proper and the Oriya-speaking 
tracts of the Central Provinces, tbe common bond being 
the identity of race and the long standing connection of 
the Oziya districts with the rural tribes of the hills.”18 


Accordingiy, the Commissioner of Chbatisgarh Division 
‘obtained the views of the Deputy Commissioner of Sambal- 
pur and the mandate of the people in order to ‘transfer 
Sambalpur and certain adjacent feudatory states, now under 
‘the Central provinces, to Bengal.” The Deputy Commissioner 
issued a notice to the people of Sambalpur to come to a meeting 
to be held in the premises of the Sambalpur High School. 
‘Similar notice was issued to the ruling chief of Patna and other 
adjoining feudatory states.*” Although the ruling chief of 
Patna was hesitant to give any opinion, his people-gauntias, 
‘umrahs and muafidars—gave their opinion thus : 


“We like the idea of all Uriya speaking tracts being 
brought under one administration. Sambalpur Khalsa is 
the principal place of the Uriyas and we will cast in our 
Jot with it and go to Bengal or remain in C. P. with it. 
Bengal would perhaps suit us better, as in Cuttack there 
is Uriya and in Calcutta there is Bengali which js more 
akin to Uriya than either Hindi of Marathi. But we shall 
go in for Bengal only if we are allowed a Commissioner 
and a political Agent at Cuttack. We no not wish to 
have to deal directly with the Lieutenant Governor in 
Calcutta. We cast in our lot with Sambalpur and do 
not much care which administration the neighbouring 


18. Two Bachelors of Arts, The Oriya Movement, p. 36. 


19. Orissa Records, Sambalpur Papers, Acc. no. 1S (Rev), F.A.T. 
Phillips, Commissioner of Chhatisgarh Division, to Deputy Com- 
missioner of Sambalpur, No. 72, 4 January 1904. 

20. Ibid., Notice of the Deputy Commissioner of Sambalpur, 8 January 
1904. . 

21. Ibid., Bolangir Papers, Acc.no. 1890, Maharaja of Patna to Commis- 

sioner, Chhatisgarb Division, Raipur, 2 February 1904. 
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states of Kalahandi, Sonepur, Rehrakhol and Bamra 
choose.”’?2 


Thus, taking into consideration the opinion of the people 
of Sambalpur and the feudatory states, the Government of the 
Central Provinces agreed to transfer the Sambalpur«district 
(with the exception of the Chandrapur and Phu;ijhar Zamin- 
daris) and the five Oriya-speaking feudatory states such as 
Patna, Kalahandi, Sonepure, Bamra* and Rairakhol from the 
Central Provinces to the Orissa Division. The Government 
of India, Home Department, issued notification accordingly 
for its immediate implementation.?? 

The people of Ganjam and Vizagpatam were unhappy 
since the government of Madras objected to the amalgamation 
of these two areas with Orissa. Consequently, agitation started 
and memorial and petitions were sent to the linperial and 
Provincial Governments. But no immediate result came out 
since Lord Ampthill, Governor-General of India, rejected 
all the appeals. Nevertheless, the Oriya-speaking people 
carried on the agitation for the amalgamation of the 
Oriya-speaking areas. The Utkal Sammilani passed man; 
resolutions for a United Orissa during the period from 1904 
to 1911. In 1908 Madhusudan Das went to England and 
made attempts to convince the British Government for the 
union of all the Oriya-speaking areas.” 

At the national level the Bengalis agitated for annulment of 
the partition, and the Biharis dissatisfied with the Bengalis, 
agitated for their separation from Bengal. As a result, the 
Government of India thought of redistribution of the areas. 


22. Orissa Records. Bolangir Papers, Acc. no. 1890, Diwan, Patna State 
to Commissioner, Chhatisgacrh Division, Raipur, No. 198, 3 
February 1904. 


*The Maharaja of Bamra raised objection against the amalgamation. 
of Sambalpur with Orissa (Star of Utrkal, Vo. 11, No. 6, 17 February 
1906; Sambalpur, Hiteisini, 17 February 1904). 

23. Orlssa Records, Sambalpur Papers, Acc. no. 735, Government of 


India, Home Department, Notification, No. 3340, Simla, 16-18 
October 1905. 


24. Two Bachelors of Arts, The Oriya Movement, p. 39. 
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Among all other recommendations of Lord Hardinge,Governor- 
‘General of India, ou 25 August 1911, the creation of the 
Province of Bihar and Orissa was one. But Hardinge com- 
pletely pmitted the question of a separate province for Orissa. 
On the othe? hand, Orissa was tagged with Bihar to provide 
it with necessary territorial extent and economic stability 
required for creation of the province. Orissa’s interest was 
sacrificed for the sake of Bihar. A feeling of desperation swept 
over the Oriya-speaking people. However, at last, the separate 
province of Bihar and Orissa* came into existence on 1 April 
19) 2.28 

The Oriya movement became very active under the aegis 
of the Utkal Sammilani. The Sammilani mobilised public 
opinion more effectively by holding annual conferences and 
meetings jn different parts of the Oriya-speaking tracts. It 
also moved the authorities towards the Oriya cause through 
resolutions, representations and deputations. At the same time 
the Sammilani counteracted reactions of the peighbouring 
provinces. The movement made ceaseless efforts to achieve its 
desired goal. 

In April 19 12 the eighth annual session of the Sammilani 
was held at Berhampur and resolved to make Ganjam the 
centre of national activity.°’ The ninth session was held at 
Puri on 28-29 December 1913 under the chairmanship of 
Madhusudan Das. It was a spectacular meeting with more 
than 1600 people in attendance.” Pandit Gopabandhu Das 
came to the prominent scene of Oriya movement the same 
year. The Utkal Sammilani sat then at Parlakimedi under the 
presidentship of Sri Vikram Dev Varma on 26-27 December 
1914. The Raja of Manjusa played a vital role init. Thus 
year after year, conferences met and decided further course of 


*The Orissa Division of the Province of Bihar and Orissa consisted 
of the districts of Angul, Sambalpur, Cuttack, Puri and Balasore. 
(Sambalpur Hiteisini, 6 April 1912). 

25. Orissa Records, Bolangir Papers, Acc. no. 1590, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal to the Chief of Patna, 1 April 1912; Boar 
(1912-1913), (Patna, 1914), p. 2. 

26. Utkal Dipika, 13 April 1912. 

27. Two Bachelors of Arts, The Oriya Movement, p. 334. 
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action. A large meeting of the Oriya was held at Calcutta in 
July 1917. The attendance was about 7,000. The meeting 
reaffirmed the desirability of the amaigamation of all the Oriya- 
speaking tracts into one administrative unit. It was an un- 
precedented meeting in the history of Oriyas in Calcutta.®® 


The Montagu—Chelmsford report on constitutional 
reforms was published in July 1918. The principle of division 
of provinces on linguistic basis was clearly advocated in the 
report. Formation of provincial status or sub-provinces for 
uniform linguistic or racial areas of provinces after constitu- 
tional reforms was suggested in 1919. The idea of creation of 
a sub-province for Orissa was severely criticised by Biswanath 
Kar, in his editorial column of the ‘Utkal Sahitya’. The other 
critics were Bhikari Charan Patnaik, Gopal Chandra Praharaj 
and Barrister Biswanath Mishra. In 1920 Sachidananda Sinha, 
Member of Imperial Council from Bihar, proposed to unite 
the Oriya-speaking areas of Madras, Bengal and Madhya 
Pradesh into the Orissa Division. This proposal was recom- 
mened by Haji Mohammad Ismail Choudhury of Orissa and 
was seconded by Rajendra Narayan Bhanj Deo, Raja of Kanika. 
Progressing one step ahead, Surendranath Banerjee, a noted re- 
presentative of Bengal, stated that the question of formaticn of 
a separate province of Orissa should be considered. But this 
proposal was contested from the side of the British Govern- 
ment.” Madhusudan Das also did not appreciate the proposal 
for the creation of a separate province for Orissa. According 
to him it was not an effective proposal. Therefore, he did 
not join the Simon Commission Enquiry Committee which 
met in 1928. On the other hand, he was the leader of 
the Unification Movement for Orissa. But the governments 
of Bihar and Orissa, and Madras created difficulties in the way 
of materialization of recommendations contained in the report 
relating to Orissa.’ Regarding the feasibility of unification of 
the Oriya-speaking areas, the government of Madras made a 


28. S.C. De, Trend of Political Events in Orissa, (1882-1936), p. 47. 

29. The Prajatantra, 1 April 1969, (An Article by H.K. Mahtab on 
*History of the Formation of the Separate Province of Orissa’). 

30. S.C. De, Trend of Political Events in Orissa (1882-19356), p. $3. 
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caustic remark on 4 March 1922, which was strongly reacted 
to and criticised by the People .of Orissa through the news- 
papers and periodicals like, the. ‘Asha’ ‘the Oriya’, the Utkal. 
Dipika’, the ‘New India’, and also ‘Mukura,’ 


Political activities in Orissa during 1895 and 1920 consi- 
sted virtually in carrying on agitation for the attainment of 
unification of the Oriya-speaking areas. With the emergence 
of M.K. Gandhi in Indian politics, the atmosphere was Sur- 
charged with a new zeal and enthusiasm for national movement 
which swept away all local politics and merged them in the 
broad current of national struggle. At the same time, a new 
leadership in Orissa politics emerged to give a new mode to 
the progress so far made. Among the new leaders the fore- 
most was Pandit Gopabandhu Das. 


Second Phase : 1921-1936 


Pandit Gopabandhu Das gave a new fillip to the Oriya 
movement from 1921. The Nagpur Congress Session was 
held on 26-31 December 1920 under the presidentship of Vjjaya- 
raghava Chariar. Gopabandhu Das, Harekrushna Mahtab 
and 35 other delegates attended the Congress. After his return 
from the Congress, Gopabandhu Das attended the Chakradhar- 
pur session of the Utkal Union Conference held on 30-31 
December 1920. The session was presided over by Jagabandhu 
Singh. On 1 January 1922 it accepted the creed of the Con- 
gress as one of its objects which was moved as a resolution by 
Gopbandhu Das. With its acceptance the whole outlook of 
the political agitation in Orissa was changed. Its scope was 
broadened and it was transformed from the status of regional 
struggle to that of the national struggle. All the political wor- 
kers, excepting a few who did not accept the Congress program- 
me, were busy in founding and organising the Congress institu- 
tions and propagating Congress ideas and programmes among 
the people. Consequently, the Utkal Union Conference became 


31. Urtkal Dipika, {8 August 1923; 
Mukura, Aswina. 1330, p. 242. 

32. K.M. Patra, Orissa, State Legislature and Freedom Struggle: 1912- 
47, (ICHR, New Delhi, 1979), p. 34. 
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inactive and could not sit for two years after 1921. However, 
in 1923 it was revived to hold the session in Ganjam, and was 
transformed into a new name, ‘Utkal Union Committee’,?® 
Thus the Provincial Congress Committee and the Utkal Union 
Committee, hereafter, worked for common cause on different 
Platforms. 5 

In the mean time, the Government of India drew the 
attention of the “governments of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Madras, and the Central Provinces and directed them to submit 
reports on the possibility of amalgamation of the outlying 
Oriya-speaking areas into Orissa. But all of them opposed, 
especially, the government of Madras. In 1924 the ‘Reforms 
Enquiry Committee’ (Muddiman Committee) came to India 
to review the situation. Madhusudan Das, in a note, advocated 
for the appointment of a separate minister who would remain 
in charge of all the transferred subjects relating to Orissa. But 
the Government did not encourage such views. The Committee 
also did not favour it. In 1924, according to the decision 
of the Government of India, the Phillip-Duff Enquiry Committee 
was set up to make detailed enquiry on the spot regarding the 
attitude of the Oriya inhabitants ‘of the Madras Presidency 
towards the question of the amalgamation of the tracts 
inhabited by them with Orissa. It submitted its report on 26 
December 1924. The concluding views of the Commission 
were thus reported : 

“Our enquiry has shown that there is a genuine long 

standing and deep seated desire on the part of the educat- 

ed Oriya classes of the Oriya-speaking tracts of Madras 

for amalgamation of these tracts with Orissa under one 

administration.” 

But the Commission, while recommending amalgamation 
of several areas, did not do full justice to the subject of the 
amalgamation of all the Oriya-speaking tracts into Orissa, 


33. Urkal Dipika, 11 August 1923. 


34. Report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee—1924, (Calcutta, 1929), 
p. 180. 


35. Phillip-Duf Committee, Para-12, p. 16. 
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Therefore, it was not accepted by the people of Orissa and it 
created, rather, more dissatisf4ction. 


After the failure of the Phillip-Duff Enquiry Committee 
lot of correspondences were made between the Government 
of India ang the Provincial Governments to find out another 
solution to the problem of the amalgamation. On 8 February 
1927, in order to take immediate steps to put all the Oriya- 
speaking areas under one local administration a resolution 
was moved by Pandit Nilakantha Das in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. He asserted that nothing less than a separate 
province would satisfy the Oriyas. On 29 December 1927 the 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa visited Sambalpur where he 
received a memorandum supporting amalgamation. He ex- 
pressed his difficulties and informed that nothing could be done 
before the Parliamentary Commission conducted the final 
enquiry.” 

The British Government appointed a Statutory Commi- 
ssion in 1928 under the chairmanship of Sir John Simon to 
report on the working of the reforms in India. As all the seven 
members of the Commission were Englishmen, the Congress 
Party of India decided in a resolution to boycott it. In Orissa, 
though the leaders were sharply divided on the Congress atti- 
tude, the Utkal Union Committee presented a memorandum to 
the Simon Commission. The Commission when came to Patna 
was presented with a memorandum by the representatives 
of Orissa such as the Raja of Kanika, Rai Bahadur Laxmidbar 
Mohanty and Rai Bahadur Lokanath Mishra. On behalf of 
the Utkal All Parties Conference Committee a fifty-one page 
memorandum was prepared for the separate province of Orissa. 
Its chairman was Bhubananda Das who handed over the 
“momorandum to the All Parties Conference held at Calcutta. 
In that memorandum the proposal was also given for amalga- 
mation of the garjat states in the province of Orissa.’ The 
Simon Commission, in co-operation with the Indian Central 


‘36. Asha, 14 February 1927; Urkal Dipika, 12 May 1928. 
37. Ibid., 23 January 1928. 
38. The Samaja, (Editorial), 15 June 1983. 
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Committee, and the Bihar and Orissa Committee, appointed,. 
a Sub-Committee to conduct a detailed investigation. 

The Sub-Committee was set up under the chairmanship 
of C.R. Atlee. Atlee considered that the case of the Oriyas 
deserved sympathy. He suggested that there should‘be a 
separate province for Orissa including all the Oriya-speaking 
areas. It was opined that in the event of a separate province 
there should be an understanding with the garjats. Such report 
of Atlee was accepted by the British Government, and on the 
strength of this report the Maharaja of Parlakimedi presented 
the demand for a separate province of Orissa in the First 
Round Table Conference held in February 1931.3’ On the 
other hand, keeping in view the activities of the Round Table 
Conference and the agitation of the people, the :Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal remarked that those wayward persons who 
believed in civil disobedience to achieve the first step “towards 
self-Government, stood a bar in the path of the progress of the 
country. 

In the First Round Table Conference held at London in 
February 1931, K.C. Gajapati Deo, Maharaja of Parlakimedi 
represented Orissa. In the Conference he was given assurance: 
that Orissa would be made a separate province very soon. In 
consequence of, this announcement, the Orissa Boundary 
Committee was formed on 18 September 1931 under the Chair- 
manship of Sir S.P. O’ Donnel. The constitution of the: 
Committee, however, created feverish activity in political circles 
both in favour and against the formation of the province of 
Orissa. New organisations came up to put forward their 
opinions. They were the Greater Utkal League and the 
Utkal Students Separate Province League. The first meeting. 
of the O’ Donnel Committee was held on 7 November 1931.. 
Investigations were over by 14 January 1932. The report 
was signed on 19 April for publication. It was not a 
satisfactory recommendation as Parlakimedi was not included: 
in Orissa. Public reaction was very sharp on this issue. 


39. The Prajatantra, 10 October 1967 (H.K. Mahtab, on ‘Lord Atlee and 
Orissa’ (Oriya)). 
40. Utkal Dipika, 21 January 1931. 
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Many meetings of the Utkal Union Committee were held 
to discuss about this matter. Important leaders like the 
Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Raja of Kanika, Raja of 
Khallikote, Raja of Madhupur, Rai Bahadur Laxmidhar 
Mohanty, ‘Bhubananda Das and Madhusudan Das* took 
keen interest in it. However, special session of the Utkal Union 
Conference was held at Berhampur on 21 August 1932 with 
.Rai Bahadur Laxmidhar Mohanty as the President.! The 
delegates which met Lord Willingdon, Viceroy of India, were 
assured of the formation of separate province of Orissa. At the 
end of the Third Round Table Conference, on 24 December 
1932, Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of State for India anno- 
unced that Orissa would be a separate province. But it was not 
accepted by the Oriyas as the territorial extent of the proposed 
province, was curtailed. 

The question of the boundary of the proposed province 
of Orissa was further discussed in the Joint Select Committee 
of the Britsh Parliament, which, at last, accepted the recom- 
mendation of Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for India. 
In march 1933 a new boundary line was fixed for the proposed. 
province by a white paper proclamation. The new province 
would consist of six districts such as Cuttack, Puri, Balasore,. 
Ganjam, Sambalpur and Angul, whose area would be 20,000 
square miles with a population of 67 lakhs. It excluded the 
26 feudatory states. However, the government proclamation 
about the boundary created dissatisfaction and sensation all. 


over Orissa.4? 

In order to examine any administrative problems that 
might arise from the creation of the new province, Madhusudan 
Das attended among others the Orissa Administration Com- 
mittee” held in June 1933 with Sir John Austin Hubbak as the 


*He was the Chief Patron of the Utka! Union Committee, (Utrkat 
Dipika, 2 July 1932). 

41. Urkal Dipika, 27 August 1932. 

42. Jbid., 25 March 1933. 
*The Committee consisted of the following : 


Chairman—Mr. J.A. Hubback, C.S.L, [.C.S. 
(Contd.) 
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Chairman.’ The Joint Parliamentary Committee gave the 
final shape to the new province of Orissa which emerged as one 
of the eleven provinces of British India by the Act of 1935. 
The Government of India Bill, based on the Report of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee, was introduced in the Parlia- 
ment on 1 February 1935 and received the royal assent on 
4 August 1935. In December 1935 it was made clear that the 
working of tbe separate province of Orissa would start from 
1 April 1936 and Sir John Austin Hubbak would be made 
Governor of the new province.** Very soon the Draft Order in 
Council regarding the Constitution of the Provinces of Sind 
and Orissa were released both in England and in Orissa on 21 
January 19236. His Majesty issued the order on 3 March 1936 
which was entitled ‘The Government of India (Constitution of 
‘Orissa) Order, 1936.°*° The Draft Constitution of Orissa 


Order said as follows: 
“Whereas it is provided by sub-section (1) of section two 
hundred and eighty nine of the Government of India Act, 
1935 (hereinafter in this Order referred to as “‘the Act”), 
that, as from such date as His Majesty may by Order in 
Council appoint certain parts of the Province of Bihar 
and Orissa, the Presidency of Madras and the Central 
Provinces shall be separated from that Presidency and 
those Provinces and shall form a Governor’s Province to 
be known as the Province of Orissa, and that hereafter 


Members—Rai Bahadur Lakshmidhar Mahanti. M.LC 
Rai Bahadur Lokanath Mishra, M.LC 
Babu Birabar Narayan Chandra Dbir Narendra, M.LC 
Mr. Madhusudan Das, C.L.E. 
Rao Sahib N. Ramamurti Naidu 
Mr. W.O. Newsam, 1.C.S. 
Mr. N. Senapati, 1.C.S. 
Sri Sri G.C. Debo Mahasayo, Zamindar of Chikiti 
with Mr. V. Ramaswami, 1.C.S., as Secretary. 
43. Report - of the Orissa Administration Committee, (New Delhi, 1933), 
Para-2, 
44. Satya Samachar, 11 December 1935. 
45. The Fort St. George Gazette, Madras, 31 March 1935. p. 178. 
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the Province of Bihar and Orissa shall be known as the 
Province of Bihar.”48 + 


The definition of Orissa and the date of separation was 
thus provided in the order : 


“The-Province of Orissa (hereafter in this order referred 
to as “Orissa”) shall consist of the areas specified in the 
First Schedule to this order, and accordingly, as from 
the date of the coming into operation of the provisions of 
sub-section (1) of section two hundred and eighty nine of 
the Act relating to the formation of the Province of 
Orissa and the renaming of the Province of Bihar and 
Orissa, those areas shall cease to form part of the Pro- 
vince of Bihar and Orissa, the Presidency of Madras and 
the Central Provinces respectively.”’4? 


A separate province of Orissa thus came into existence 
on 1 April 1936. The new province comprised an area of 
32,695 square miles with a population of 8,043,681 drawn from 
three provinces of Madras, Central Provinces, and Bihar and 
Orissa. 


Political Consciousness in the Feudatory States 


Political activities in British Orissa influenced very much 
the neighbouring feudatory states. The people of the states 
began to know about the movement. The feudatory chiefs 
patronised and participated the political organisations of 
British Orissa. A slow but steady impact fell upon the body- 
politic of the feudatory states. Political organisations were 
gradually established in those areas to arouse consciousness 
among the people. 

Political consciousness among the people was roused by 
the printing press, journals and newspapers. Till 1866 there 
was no such press or periodicals which made anv contribution 
towards the growth of political consciousness among — the 


46. Orissa Secretariat Records, Home Reforms Branch, File No. R-U-4 
of 1937. 
47. Ibid. 
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people of Orissa, although the Christian missionaries brought 
out some religious publication} for their own purposes. 
Towards the later part of the sixties and in the rest of the 
19th century Orissa took interest in journalism. ‘Utkal 
Dipika’ was she pioneer periodical under the editorship of 
Gourishankar Ray. The first periodical of the” garjats of 
‘Orissa was established in Bamra in 1885 entitled ‘Sambalpur 
Hiteisini’ under the patronage of the Raja of Bamra.? 
The newspapers and periodicals which were published during 
this period covered the political, social, religious and cultural 
aspects of the life of the people and helped growing conscious- 
ness among them. They ventilated the hopes and aspirations 
of the people. Consequently, exchange of ideas took place 
‘between the people of British Orissa and the garjats. 
Early in the 20th century a few more periodicals were 
published in the garjats. From Talcher was published ‘The 
‘Gadajata Basini’ and from Patna, ‘The Sanatana Dharma’? 
These periodicals made the people conscious about their sovcio- 
economic condition as compared to their counterparts in the 
British Orissa, who were in better condition. 

Political activities first grew in the garjats of Orissa. But 
due to lack of support, modern facilities and education, political 
‘organisations or institutions could not be established. On the 
other hand, the leaders and workers of British Orissa in the 
early decades of 20th century did not stress upon including in 
their demands the garjats the most vital portion of the natural 
Orissa. The movement that started from the eighties of the 
19th century till 1930, made a great mistake thereby. In fact, 
without garjats Orissa could not be full fledged province. 

When modern Social advancement was progressing 
‘everywhere in India and Orissa, the feudatory states lagged 
behind. Not that the people were incapable of achieving it, 
but that they were denied of the privilege. In 1905 L.E.B. 
‘Cobden-Ramsay was appointed as the first Political Agent of 
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‘the Orissa Feudatory States for better administration.’! During 
his tenure of long 15 years he was virtually a dictator to most 
of the garjats. Two-thirds of the garjats were under the 
Court of Wards during his period. Administrative reforms 
adopted in the British Orissa were not extended to the garjats 
In spite of his direct supervision, there prevailed autocratic rule, 
oppression, exaction and maladministration.’? Consequently, 
the people of those areas were compelled to react severely in 
the form of open revolt. Such examples were the risings in the 
garjats of Daspalla, Talcher, Nilgiri, Mayurbhanj and Bamra. 
The risings were, however, suppressed ruthlessly with the active 
support of the British. As the spirit of the time was different 
and the minds of the people were moving for a greater cause, 
no short-term remedy could stop them. Slow but steady, tbe 
process of democratic movements started keeping pace with the 
British Orissa. The undercurrent and cross-currents of the 
events inside and elsewhere during the past years enlivened the 
memories of the people of garjats who started their democratic 
movement in right earnest in 1930. 


Political Activities in the Feudatory States (1903-1930) 

The Utkal Union Conference or the Utkal Sammilani 
which was established in December 1903 in British Orissa was 
attended by some feudatory chiefs, zamindars and the common 
people of the feudatory states. Forty-four branches” of the 
Sammilani were established in the feudatory states of Mayur- 
bhanj, Talcher, Kharsawan®® and others. In those states 


51. Sambalpur Hiteisini, 18 November 1905; 
Urkal Dipika, 16 December 1905; 
BAR : 1905-6, (Calcutta, 1907), p. 4. 

52. Gobind Chandra Mishra, Jatiya Jibanara Atmavikasa (Part I), 
(Cuttack, 1967), pp. 100-1. 
*Talcher vas the first State where one branch and four sub-branches 
of Utkal Sammilani were established and the second being the feuda- 
tory state of Mayurbhanj. (Sombalpur Hireisini, 17 December 1904, 
24 December 1904). 

53. Utkal Dipika, 21 January 1905, Two Bachelors of Arts, The Oriya 
Movement, p. 329. 
The feudatory chiefs of Hindole, Boudh and Khandpara sent 
méssages as they could not attend the meeting. 
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meetings of the Sammilani were held in 1904, 1905 and 1906 
regularly. Besides the formation of different branches of the 
Sammilani in the feudatory states, propaganda work started 
inciting the people for launching democratic movement. 
Ananta Mishra was entrusted with the propaganda work in the 
feudatory states of Orissa. He toured in the states of Ranpur, 
Nayagarh, Athgarh and Tigiria, and preached among the 
people about the aims and objectives of Utkal Sammilani. He 
was well received by the feudatory chiefs and was assured of 
better administration in their respective states.™ 

The First World War began in 1914. The feudatory 
chiefs of Orissa contributed a sum of Rs. 54,000 for the 
purchase of two aeroplanes as presentation to the British 
army for use in the war. The fund was raised at the initia- 
tion of the Maharaja of Sonepur. The feudatory state of 
Mayurbhanj donated another aeroplane for the war.°% During 
the period of the war political activities and organisational 
works were slow in British Orissa. But a few anarchical 
activities were seen both in British Orissa and the feudatory 
states. 

A gang of Babojis started anti-British activities right from 
the beginning of the First World War. The leader of the gang 
was called Shreemat Goswami Aguya Moharaj alias Dibya- 
singha Dev, the exiled Gajapati of Puri. He started a Math 
at Jagulipatna in Khurda.®® The. gang moved from place to 
place preaching for the Maharaja of Puri. In 1915 they went 
to the feudatory states of Baramba and Narasinghpur. The 
leader ‘preached in both the places that the British would be 
defeated and driven from India and that he would be made the 
Emperor.” As the gang was operating from Khurda and was 
under surveillance, the Government of British India thought it 
necessary to keep a close watch over them so that they did not 
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disturb the people of the feudatory states.’ Immediate steps 
were taken to arrest the doubtful characters and pretenders. 
Their movements were prohibited in the garjat states as well 
as in the British Indian provinces. Simultaneously, the chiefs 
of Orissa feudatory states were asked to report about the 
anarchical eactivities in their states. 

Militant nationalism grew jin Orissa. The Bengali 
anarchists poured into the province through Balasore. The 
anarchical activities had a tremendous impact upon the garjats, 
the first being Nilgiri.°° In view of the severity of the activities 
every possible steps were taken to prevent the feudatory states 
‘being used as hiding place or rendezvous for these anarchists.’6? 
Strict precautions were also taken to observe and report the 
presence and the movements of all suspicious strangers and 
characters. Police and choukidars were organised ‘to track them 
down agsd arrest them and also to detain any suspicious person 
passing through or any stranger in disguise. A constant 
watch was kept over: any such persons and of any matter 
affecting the ‘internal political situation.’®? 

With the emergence of M.K. Gandhi in the national 
struggle, a change took over in the political activities all over 
the country. Satyagraha started everywhere, including Orissa. 
The garjats were not excepted. The satyagrahis started haw- 
king proscribed literature and circulating unregistered papers in 
the feudatory states of Orissa.’ The clarion call of M. K. 
Gandhi for nop-co-operation movement in 1921 awakened 
everybody in the country. His visit to Orissa bad a great 
impetus on the people of both British Orissa and the feudatory 
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states. There was immediate response in the feudatory state 
of Sonepur.°! Gradualiy it spread to other areas, such as 
Keonjhar and Kharsawn. 


& 


Congress Activities and Political Organisations in the ନ 
Feudatory States ମି 


On 26 January, 1930 the Congress Working Committee 
declared its aim to achieve complete independence and hence, 
launched the campaign cf civil disobedience. The political 
history of 1930-31 is a tale cf constant agitation.’ The Utkal 
Congress organisation opened a branch named ‘Garjat Praja 
Sangha’ in May 1931L°° The Congress workers poured into the 
garjats far propaganda. Some of them went to Nayagarh and 
persuaded the people to use Charakha and hand-spun clothes.” 
The Congress workers of Sambalpur instigated the people of 
Bamra not to pay high rents and thus, a no-rent campaign 
began there.’ The Congress, too, openly criticised the 
autocratic rule of the feudatory chiefs. They also advised the 
rulers to introduce election system and to hand over the 
responsibility of administering the state to those ejected persons. 
A democratic form of government should run in every feudatory 
state. Atthe same time, people should be given liberty of 
speech, liberty of holding meetings and for changing the old 
fashioned laws. Free press must be there in every state. The 
Congress emphasised giving independence to the people in 
the garjats. But the ruling chiefs did not pay any heed to it 
as they themselves were anti-congress and anti-nationalist.?? 
Nevertheless, organisational work in the garjats continued. 

‘The Garjat Praja Sammilani’ held its meeting at Cuttack 
on 19 June 1931." Many people from the garjats of Talcber, 
Hindol, Pallahara, Dhenokanal, Athgarh, Tigiria, Nara- 
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singhpur, Nayagarh, Daspalla, Ranpur, Nilgiri and Keonjhar 
attended the meeting. The aims and objectives of the 
meeting were to keep good relationship between the rajas 
and the people, and to improve the standard of the people. 
On 20 June 1931 a general assembly was held under the 
Chairmanship of Blubananda Das, Member of the Indian 
Legislative Council. Brajasundar Das was elected permanent 
President and Balunkeswar Acharya, Secretary-cum-Treasurer 
of this Sammilani. The following resolutions were passed in 
the meeting : 


“(1) The aims and objectives of the Sammilani were to 
do all improvements of the garjats with the active 
co-operation of the chiefs and the people, and to 
maintain peace and order there. 

“(2) The Rajas and Mabhbarajas were requested to help, 
Co-operate and sympathise this organisation of the 
people of the garjats. 

*“(3) To improve education, health, agriculture, trade and 
commerce, and industry of the garjats. And to 
establish night school and to distribute books and 
to do all other general village development works 
of the garjats. 

(4) While appreciating the administrative reform of the 
Raja of Talcher in forming a ‘Council Administra- 
tion’, the Sammilani requests to bring a real 
administrative reform through proper elective 
procedure in the State. 

“<(5) The President of the Sammilani requests all the Rajas 
and Maharajas to open a branch of the Sammilani 
in their respective states with their patronage and 
support for the betterment of the people. 

(6) The Working Committees of the Sammilani were 
empowered to negotiate with the Rajas and Rulers 
of the states for redressal of the grievances of the 
people in a very peaceful and just way. ` 

“*(7) It recommends the proposal of the native states to 
join the newly formed Responsible Federation of 
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States and appreciates the endeavour of the garjat 
chiefs to bestow rights of the people in establishing 
improved administration. 

“(8) It directs the Working Committee to form a general 
Committee consisting of 50 members from different 
garjats for conducting all general works and for 
advising in this'regard. These following matters be 
referred to the General Praja Sammilani : 


‘(a) This Sammilani wholeheartedly appreciates the 
proclamation of the World Labour Organisation 
held at Geneva regarding the abolition of 
oppressive acts of Bethi and Begar. 

‘(b) This Sammilani thanks the Government of India 
and those Rajas of the native states who have 
agreed to it as an unholy system and tried to. 
abolish the same. mn 

‘(c) At the same time, this Sammilani emphatically 
opines it as very injustice the acts of those Rajas 
who, in lieu of the established Bethi and Begar, 
have introduced a special Bethi tax in the states 

‘(d) This Sammilani requests the Working Committee 
to see that Bethi and Begar finally are abolished. 
from the feudatory states. 

“(9) The Sammilani requests the President to send. 
one copy each of the resolutions passed in the 
meeting, to the Rajas, Mabarajs, Rulers and Political. 
Agent in order io draw their attention, and to the: 
Press for publication. 

“(10) The Working Committee is given extra power to give: 
its opinion on any urgent work relating to the: 
garjats.””2 

Representatives from different feudatory states of Orissa. 

went to attend the All India Native States People’s Coaoference: 
so that they would be able to discuss about the socio-economic 
and political situation of the states. About three to four repre-- 
sentatives went to participate the meeting of the Conference: 
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‘held at Bombay in June 1931; in ‘order to ventilate their grie- 
vances and to seek the co-operation of the national leaders. 
The conference was held under the Chairmanship of Ramananda 
‘Chatterjee. The Indian States People’s Conference issued a 
leaflet from “Bombay regarding the celebration of the ‘State 
People’s Week’. The week fixed for the Orissa states was the 
third week of August 1931. And during that week efforts were 
made by the volunteers to: approach people of the states in 
order to obtain their signatures to a mass memorial and to 
‘enrol them as members of the conference.” Bidyadhar Singh 
Deo, a representative from Orissa, was elected member of a 
‘Committee of the Conference. He made a tour in the feudatory 
states of Mayurbhanj and Dhenkanal in order to mobilise the 
People’s movement. He persuaded the people to join the 
movement-in large numbers.” 

The Congress workers in British Orissa observed Satya- 
graha at the call of Mahatma Gandhi. The movement 
gradually spread to the gcrjat branches’ of the Congress. 
Regarding participation of the people of garjats in it, Mahatma 
“Gandhi was of opinion that only in case of necessity the garjat 
‘people might start Satyagraha as well as Civil Disobedience 
Movement. But he advised that the time was not ripe for them 
‘to start it. Rather, he suggested that many problems of the 
‘garjats would be solved automatically only after the British 
administered provinces got complete Swaraj.*® On the other 
‘hand, he advised the people of garjats to engage themselves in 
constructive works towards the attainment of administrative 
reforms. Public opinion came out through the Press advising 
the people to join the Congress.” In course of time the garjat 
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movement continued to give new momentum to the freedom 
struggle till the desired goal was achieved. Democratic organi- 
sations were established soon after. the formation of the separate 
province of Orissa in April 1936. 

In the meanwhile, an Enquiry Committee had been formed 
to know in detail about the oppressive acts of the ruling chiefs 
and the socio-economic condition of the people. Such an 
attempt: was most welcome to all the native states of the 
country. In March 1930 public opinion was raised to form 
such a Committee in Orissa.” But the people of the garjats of 
Orissa could not appreciate it as it had no impact upon them. 
They could not also join tbe All India Movement. On the other 
hand, oppressed and tortured by the ruling chiefs, many people 
Jeft their homes and took shelter in the neighbouring areas of 
British Orissa.” British Orissa where the nationalist movement 
was at its height, became the training ground for those immi- 
grants, who afterwards, led the democratic movement in the 
feudatory states of Orissa. 

In 1931 when the Round Table Conference was held in 
Eneland, no representative from the native states of India was 
invited to attend that. On hearing this, Mahatma Gandhi 
expressed his deep sense of sorrow, and shouldered the respon- 
sibility of representing the native states in putting forth their 
demands before the Round Table Conference.” At the same 
time, the Working Committee of the All India States People’s 
Conference deputed Prof. G.R. Abbayankar and Amritlal Seth 
to England to place the mipvimum demands of the Sammilani 
before the public and the Government of England.’ During 
his stay in England Mahatma Gandhi expressed before 
J. Ramsay MacDonald, Prime Minister of England his feelings 
about the demands of the native states of India. The Prime 
Minister who was fully aware of the matter, gave a patient 
hearing to Mahatma Gandhi. Gandhi aiso exchanged his ideas 
on the issue of states with Sir Samuel Hoare, Minister of State 
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for India, and Mr. Baldwin. He, too, had a discussion with the 
Editor of the ‘Spectator’, who dgreed to focus the problems of 
the Indian native states before the public and the Government 
of Great Britain.3! 


The Congress had openly declared (since 1929) that the 
states should be brought in line with British India by the intro- 
duction of responsible government. Yet, in the states, democ- 
ratic institutions did not get opportunity and time to take root. 
Therefore, it was a matter of risk to bring about a sudden 
change from an absolutist regime to a democratic order. The 
people of the states, on the otber hand, were taught that 
‘democracy is a slow growing plant’: ‘States must evolve consti- 
tutions suiting their genius and requirements with well defined 
check’; and ‘States must not import from outside a single mass 
produced constitution?’.8? 

The Government of India were confident that Indian states 
would be anxious to co-operate with them in suppressing the 
subversive activities. Apart from their traditional loyalty the 
states were vitally interested in the preservation of law and 
order. But “it is clear that the final object of all revolutionary 
propaganda must be the overthrow of all constitutional Govern- 
ment and that the resultant chaos and disorder will cause no 
less harm to the Rulers and to the population of lndian states 
than in British India.” ® Therefore, the Government of India 
asked the native states to be ready to co-operate in ensuring 
that ‘special activities of the Civil Disobedience Movement 
such as the boycott of British goods were not allowed to be 
practised in their states and that their states were not used as a 
basis for agitation in British India. In Bihar and Orissa the 
application of Ordinances III, IV and V of 1932, namely, the 
Unlawful Instigation Ordinance, the Unlawful Associations 
Ordinance and the Prevention of Molestation and Boycotting 
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Ordinance, together with the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
had been proved effective in disorganising the civil disobedience 
movement. These ordinances were extended to the feudatory 
states of Orissa for their application.® 

Within a couple of years political situation in Orissa 
changed to a great extent. On 1 April 1936 Orissa became a 
separate province consisting of six British administered districts 
of Balasore, Puri, Cuttack. Angul, Sambalpur and Ganjam. The 
feudatorv states of Orissa were not included and hence a 
different feeling spread in those areas. The Orissa States 
People’s Conference became very much active in its organisation 
and furtherance of the movement. 


Birth of the Prajamandal 


In May 1937 a proposal was made to hold the Orissa 
States People’s Conference on 19 and 20 June 1937 at Cuttack 
under the Presidentship of Dr. Pattavi Sittaramaya, President 
of the All India States People’s Conference. The General 
Secretary was Sarangadhar Das, a subject of Dhenkanal but 
resident in Cuttack. Kabiraj Shree Balunkeshwar Acharaya of 
Hindol was the Chairman of the Reception Committee.’ In 
connection with the holding of the Conference Sarangadhar Das 
issued an appeal. The purport of the appeal was as follows : 


“It js a longish document and its tenor is that the Garjat 
State subjects have many grievances and that some effort 
must be made presumably in co-operation with the extre- 
mist party in Orissa to organise some kind of agitation 
for the removal of those grievances. The appeal is for 
money to be spent on organisation and propaganda and 
men to attend the Conference...” 


The Government was of view that this was ‘an important 
matter’ which required ‘careful watching’. It further observed 
thus : 
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“..no attack is made on any particular Ruler but the 
efforts are being directed against the system of State 
rule.”’88 


° In view of this, every possible steps were taken to watch 
carefully tht movement of the People as well as the leaders of 
{he garjats, and to report about the persons who went to attend 
the conference and wh6 had any sympathy for the propaganda 
of the garjats. 


In spite of the measures of the British authorities, the 
‘Orissa States People’s Conference was held on 23 and 24 June 
1937.°° The Conference consisted of Satish Chandra Bose, 
Balbantarai Mehta, Brajasundar Das, and Sarangadhar Das as 
the convener. Various injustices existing in the feudatory states 
such as begari, high rates of revenue, compulsory presents, forest 
and education taxes, lack of hospitals etc. were given expression 
in the conference.” The conference passed resolutions request- 
ing the rulers of the states to publish their state laws, to confer 
‘occupancy rights on the tenants, to contribute to the proposed 
‘Oriya University and to abolish forced labour, and also advo- 
cated that the subjects of the states and British Orissa should 
be on an equal footing. Further, the Conference appointed an 
“*Enquiry Cemmittee’ to enquire into these injustices. Finally, 
there was ‘a general demand for the introduction of responsible 


‘Government in the States’. 


The second meeting of the Working Committce of the 
Orissa State People’s Conference was held at Janakinath Swaraj 
Bhavan of Oriya Bazar, Cuttack, on Sunday, 3 July 1938 at 
7 P.M. Kabiraj Balunkeswar Acharya, Radbanath Rath, 
Govind Chandra Mishra, Madhusudan Patnaik, Gangadhar 
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Mishra, Harmohan Patnaik and Sarangadhar Das were present 
in the meeting along with the invitee-members such as Balaban- 
tarai Mehta, Lalmohan Patnaik, Harekrushna Mahtab,* Narayan 
Chandra Chakra, Nakul Charan Samanta Sinhar, Srikant Rout 
and Banchhanidhi Senapati.°® The meeting was held under the 
Chairmanship of Kabiraj Balunkeswar Acharya. Among others 
the most important resolution passed, was that the members of 
the Conference would be deputed to procure documentary 
evidence of the existing grievances in the states.®™ They were 
requested to submit their reports within two months with effect 
from 3 July 1938.9 


Further, the Working Committee accepted the creed of the 
All India States People’s Conference and desired to work under 
its general guidance and supervision. The Working Committee 
of the A.I.S.P.C. was requested to grant affiliation to the 
O.S.P.C. as soon as possible.?® ° 

The meeting was adjourned to « July 1938 at 5.30 p.m. 
In the adjourned meeting Banchhbanidhi Senapati was absent,. 


* Sarangadhar Das persuaded Harekrushna Mahtab to be involved in 
the Garjat Movement of Orissa [The Prajarantra, 18 September 1966 
(HK. Mahtab’s article on Sarangadhar Das)]. 

93. Orissa Records, Kalahandi Pargers, Acc. no. 4 Kal, Resident, 
Chhauisgarh Agency to Maharaja of Kalahandi, D.O. no. G-64-CR/ 
37, 16 August 1938. 

** Name of Person Name of Garjat 

1. Haramoban Patnaik — Athmallik, Bcudh and Sonepur 
(Would stay for 7 days at 
Angu! to procure 


evidence) 
Radhanath Rath — Athgarh 
3. Madhusudan Patnaik — Tigiria, Baramba; Patna and 
Kalahandi 
Govind Chandra Mishra — Daspalla and Narasinghpur 
Saragandhar Das — Saraikela, Kharsawan, Bonai, 
(To go to Jamsedpur to Bamra and Mayurbhanj. 


* procure some evidence) 
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and two more members, Brundaban Dhal of Dhenkanal and 
Bharat Naik, Sahityacharya, were present. Under the Chair- 


manship of Kabiraj Balunkeswar Acharya some important 
resolutions were passed, As regards the future plan of work, 


the Committee accepted the invitation of Dayananda Satapathy 
of Bamra and Gouri Shankar Raiguru of Soneprur to hold the 
next meeting of the Conference at Sambalpur.?® It also accepted 
that Regional Praja Mandals be formed in Cuttack, Balasore, 
Sambalpur, Angul and Puri consisting of members from the 
neighbouring states. Garjat people who resided in British areas, 
and the British Indian sympathisers would be requested to help 
the people of the neighbouring states to form State Praja 
Mandals. The members of the Working Committee were asked. 
to go to selected feudatory states to hold meeetings and even to 
court jail. Above all it was decided for ‘publication of short 
histories of past popular movement, rebellions etc.. and pamph- 
lets on Swaraj, responsible Government, popular movements in 
other states, pamphlets on the evils of Bethi, Rasad, Magan etc. 
with the idea of creating the spirit of revolt in the people against 
these evils, and ‘another pamphlet describing the achievements. 
of the Congress Ministry in Orissa within one year’.”” 


The newly born democratic organisation, named, ‘Praja 
Mandal’, was first established in the feudatory state of Nilgiri 
in June 1938. Sarangadbar Das, with a party of volunteers,. 
launched the movement there for the achievement of their 
legitimate rights and the prevention of the oppression dealt out 
by the ruling chief, and also for the attainment of political 
rights.®® The Praja Mandal movement gradually spread to other 
feudatory states such as Nayagarh, Ranpur, Dhenkanal, 
Talcher, Athgarh, Tigiria and others. The movement most 
actively continued for nearly a decade to achieve the desired 
goal, which meant, full responsible government on democratic 
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pattern. The period of the movement has been suitably divided 
into three phases. The first phase covered the period from 1938 
to 1939; the second, from 1940 to 1944, and the last phase from 
1946 to November 1947. Towards thé end of the last phase of 
the movement a new political trend was seen, which resulted in 
the take-over of the feudatory state of Nilgiri and subsequently, 
merger of rest of the feudatory states. 
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Prajamandal Movement—First Phase 
(1938-1939) 


Prajamandal movements in the feudatory states of Orissa, 
beginning with Nilgiri, began with much vigour. The leaders 
presented their charters of demands to the ruling chiefs and 
formation of democratic government trough elected respreseta- 
tives of the people in the states. To fan up the movement 
different political parties such as the Congress, the Socialists. 
and the Communists came forward. The Congress and the 
Socialist leaders realised that the Federation of India had 
strengthened the position of the feudatory chiefs who were thus. 
emboldened to persist in their repressive policies. The leaders, 
however, strongly condemned the inhuman practices preva- 
lent in the states and so started a campaign to expose the- 
conditions that were the direct cause of the sufferings of the 
people. The Communists supported the movement because of’ 
the deteriorating economic condition of the people. Their first 
endeavour was to achieve economic independence for the people: 
of the states. 

In the first phase of the movement the feudatory states of 
Nilgiri, Talcher, Dhenkanal, Nayagarh, Khandpara, Ranpur, 
and Athgarh took prominent role. Besides, other states which: 
were involved in a comparatively less degree, were Hindole,. 
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Athmallik, Bamra, Sonepur and Boudhb. Nevertheless, the 
spirit of the movement was felt nall -over the states of Orissa. 
The Political Agent, Chhatisgarh States Agency, in a letter to 
the Raja of Kalahandi had thus observed : 
“From the trend of events in the past few months you 
will have realised that agitation in any State 7s not un- 
likey...” 
Nilgiri showed the way. ‘This was the first State in 
‘Orissa where time-spirit manifested itself in a serious form.’ 


Nilgiri 

After the formation of Prajamandal in June 1938 in 
Nilgiri, the people started their movement to secure legitimate 
rights such as recognition of the elementary rights of citizenship 
and removal of restrictions on the civil liberties of the people.® 
They sent memorials both to the ruling chief of Nilgiri und to 
the Political Department of India. As this effort bore no fruit, 
the people took resort to non-violent agitation. Kishore 
Chandra Mardaraj Harichandan, Raja of Nilgiri, promulgated 
strict rules against the agitators. But people defied the orders 
banning meetings and processions. The Congress and the 
Socialists patronised.the movement. Congress workers from 
Balasore poured into Nilgiri to activise it. Consequently, 116 
persons were arrested. But these persons went a hunger strike. 
In support of them and against the repressive act of the Raja of 
Nilgiri a meeting was held on 9 June 1938 in the Cuttack Town 
Hall. The meeting was organised by Kabiraj Balunkeshwar 
Acharya, Sarangadhar Das, Harekrushna Mahtab and Radh- 
nath Rath.” On 22 June another meeting was held by the Orissa 
States People’s Enquiry Committee at Cuttact. The chief partici- 
pants were Balabanta Rai Mehta, Secretary of the All India 


1. Orissa Records, Kalahandi Papers, Acc, no. 4 Kal., Political Agent, 
Chhatisgarh States Agency, Raipur to Raja of Kalahandi, D.O0. 
No. G, 149-CR/39, 27 Janvary 1939. 

2. Orissa States Enquiry Committee Report, (Cuttack, 1939), p. 99. 

3. S.C. De (ed), Dairy of Political Events in Orissa, (Cuttack, 1964`, 
p. 18; Orissa Records, W.W.C.C. Acc, no. 34, p. 30. 
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States People’s Conference, Harekrusha Mathtab, Sarangadhar 
Dar and Lalamohan Patnaik. °In the meeting the following 
allegations were made against the ruler of Nilgiri : 


a) Forced Labour was extracied from the people by the 
State officials. 

b) Labour was employed without due payment. 

c) Heavy taxes were imposed on the forest product 
goods. 

d) Salaries were taken from the people during royal 
marriages and other functions.” Balabanta Rai 
Mchta addressed a large gathering at Cuttack on 5 
July 1938, Describing the miserable condition of the 
people of the feudatory states, he stressed upon the 
need for systematic amelionation of their lot. 

The Congress Ministry in Orissa openly criticised the 
autocratic rule of the feudatory chiefs. The leaders at Cuttack 
planned, to spread the Prajamandal Movement to other feuda- 
tory states in the near future.’ The Congress leaders of Nilgiri, 
chief among whom was Kailash Chandra Mohanty, took active 
part in driving the movement intensively. Similarly, the Com- 
munists under the leadership of Banamali Das championed the 
cause of the poor peasants of Nilgiri.’ Thus, political move- 
ment rapidly grew under the banners of three political organisa- 
tions: the Prajamandal, the Congress and the Communists. 

As situation become serious, the dewan of Nilgiri sought 
advice of the ruler of Mayurbhanj. In order to tackle the 
situation a settlement was thought to be an immediate need. 
Negotiation for amicable settlement started between the Political 
Agent and the ruling chief on one side, and the President and 
the Secretary of Nilgiri Prajamandal on the other. But no fruit- 
ful result came out. Agitational activities continued, rather, 
vigorously. Consequent upon the arrest of Banamali Das, 
Secretary of the Nilgiri Prajamandal, situation became tense. 
As the incident invigorated the movement, the State authorities 
reacted severely by applying forcible measures on the agitators. 


5. Orissa Records, W.W.C.C., Acc. no. 38, p. 27. 
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7. The Samaj, 19 January 1983. 
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On 10 August 1938 the State Police resorted to firing on the 
agitators. As a result, large mumter of persons were severely 
injured. On 11 August there was also firing and lathi charge 
causing deadly injury to the agitators... The ruthless measures 
continued the next day.® ଝି 

Owing to the severity of the situation, discussions were 
held between Harekrushna Mahtab on one side, and the 
Political Agent and the ruling chief of Nilgiri on the other. It 
was proposed to set up an enquiry committee with the Raja of 
Nilgiri as its President. But H.K. Mahtab objected to it. The 
attempt at settlement seemed to be a failure as the raja refused 
to subscribe to some of the demands of the Prajamandal. How- 
ever, he yielded, at last, and conceded to all the demands of the 
Prajamandal except those that referred to the formation of the 
State Assembly and the control of the State Budget. These 
concessions somehow satisfied the people, at least, for: the time 
being.’ But the complaint that the income of the state was not 
spent for the welfare of the people, still persisted. The 
Prajamandal insisted upon the State Budget and its proper 
utilisation. The democratic agitation went on over the years.!® 

In early 1939 Prajamandal of Nilgiri was declared illegal 
by the authorities. The Second World War broke out in 
September. Though the movement did not entirely die down, 
agitational spirit existed among tbe people. Nilgiri, thus, 
entered into a comparatively less tense period. 
Talcher 


Talcher Prajamandal was formed on 6 September 1938 at 
a meeting held at Kosala in Angul. The meeting was presided 
over by Pabitramohan Pradhan. The Prajamanda!l drew up a 
list of demands like right to form associations, to hold meetings, 
to abolish rasad, gifts and forced labour, to modify the Tenancy 
and Forest ‘laws, and to provide better conditions in the 
collieries. The Prajamandal movement began with great vigour. 


8. Orissa Records, W.W.C.C. Acc. no. 38, p. 28. 
9. Ibid., Sambalpur Papers, Acc. no. 917 S, A Note on Abolition of 
Begar in the Orissa States Agency, 1942-43, 
10. Orissa States Enquiry Report, p. 100. 
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About 10,000 persons from Taicher and Pallahara assembled at 
Kosala on 16 September, and itowas resolved there to carry on 
the movement towards fulfilment of their rights.” The state 
authorities of Talcher immediately arrested many agitators. 
and even expelled large number of people from the State. As 
the oppressive measure was severe, people repaired in large 
number to Angul where they settled in refugee camps. In spite: 
of this, oppressive measures continued. On 2! and 22 
September the State authorities opened fire on the agitating 
people of village Chandrabil. Consequently, it led to death of 
one Bhika Naik and serious injury to many people. Subse- 
quently, Talcher Prajamandal was declared illegal by the 


State.!? F 


The democratic movement continued against all odds. It 
gradually gained ground. The Prajamandal workers moved to 
the neighbouring feudatory states and incited the people to form 
similar democratic organisation and join the all Orissa move- 
ment. The agitating people of Talcher were determined to 
assert their rights, while the authorities were equally avowed to 
suppress the movement. In such a state of affair, ‘All Orissa 
Garjat Day’ was observed ijn different parts of Orissa on 
29 October 1938.3 Meetings were addressed by the Congress 
leaders who expressed their sympathy for tne agitators, and 
condemned British Imperialism as the root of all evils. The 
policy of the rulers was also severely criticised. The people 
demanded the acceptance of the charters by the rulers to recog- 
nise their rights and privileges. A partial hartal was observed 
on the occasion. Leaders like Nabakrushna Chaudhury assured 
the people of Talcher of full support of the Congress. Regard- 
ing the situation the Superintendent of Police, Cuttack, thus, 


observed : 


11. Orissa Records, W.W.C.C., Acc. no. 38, p. 30. 

12. S.C. De (ed), Diary of Political Events in Orissa, p. 20; Talcher Praja- 
mandal (Congress) ra Itihasa (Cuttack, 1950), p. 64. 
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1979), p. 277. 
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“A noticeable feature of most if not all those meetings iS 
the fact that the British Government is described as at the 
root of the trouble. The economic condition of the 
States’ tenants appears to be forgotten and the whole 
agitation is apparently considered as part of the general 
struggle against British Imperialism.” 


The course of events during December 1938 in Talcher 
attracted the attention of most of the political leaders of Orissa. 
Every effort was made to keep alive the movement in the States. 
The people marched ahead in their struggle with unstinted 
vigour. Oppression in Talcher became so much overbearing 
that thousands of them left the State and settled in the refugee 
camps established in Kosala, Kamsala, Natada, Changudia, 
Santarabandh, Bhalugadia and Paniola. The sufferings of the 
people in Talcher knew no bounds. Their crops were attached 
by the raja on the ground of their inability to pay the exorbi- 
tant rents. Many of them were badly assaulted and their 
women were humiliated bp the agents of the raja. Therefore, 
the only alternative for them was to escape to the British Orissa. 
Such a grave situation attracted the attention of Mahatma 
Gandhi who advised the suffering people to start Satyagraha in 
British Orissa only. His advice was acted upon by thousands 
of people in their refugee camps. The camp works were super- 
vised by leaders like Girjjabbhbushan Dutta, Representative of 
Angul, Laxmidhar Rai Choudhury and Saibani Dei.!° Imme- 
diately, there was an ‘urgent meeting among all the feudatory 
chiefs of Orissa on the issue of hizrat in Talcher. Consequently, 
extradition warrants were issued by the feudatory chiefs against 
the agitators who left their states. Simultaneously, oppressive 
measures were intensified with a view to quell the movement in 
the state of Talcher. The people, however, remained undaunted 
and fought for freedom with resolute earnestness. 


The first quarter of 1939 was a tense period in the history 
of Orissa. As the situation in Talcher was grave, so also in 


14. Orissa Records, W.W.C.C., Acc. no. 38, p. 31. 
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Ranpur and Gangpur.* Political movement was at its height— 
‘equally were the sufferings of the people. At such a critical 
juncture, Prof. N. Ranga, M.L.A. of Madras, Rajendra Prasad, 
a Veteran Congress leader, Miss Agatha Harrison, Lady 
Member of British Parliament, and C.F. Andrews, a Philanthro- 
pist, visited Orissa. Prof. Ranga reached Cuttack in early 
January 1939. He met Nabakrushna Chaudhury and other 
leaders of Orissa, and visited the refugee camp at Angul. He 
advised the Congress leaders to start a ‘State Refugees Relief 
Fund’, and at the same time, issued a statement to the press 
regarding the inhuman cruelty meted out to the innumerable 
persons of Talcher. He held tbe opinion that the return of the 
refugees to the state could not be effected without the desirable 
gesture from the raja by way of ending the repressions and 
satisfying the minimum demands of the people.” At the same 
time, he criticised strongly the action of the state officials who 
prevented the refugees entering into their camps. At last he 
requested the Government of Orissa to render police protection 
to the refugees. Similarly, Miss Agatha Harrison took keen 
interest in the problems of the refugees. She assured them of 
redressing their grievances. Captain Woods of the Salvation 
Army interviewed Kishore Chandra Birabar Harichandan, Raja 
of Talcher, the leaders of the camps and other important 
persons in an attempt to effect a solution to the rcfugee 
probjems. His attempts, however, proved failure, as the 
raja refused to agree to the cancellation of the extradition 
warrants, or to allow the tenants to participate in the state 
administration.!® 

Still, people in large numbers rushed to the refugee camps 
of Angul. The number of refugees assumed such a proportion 
that new camps had to be opened in the feudatory state of 
Dhenkanal. A move was set afoot to attract the people of the 
neighbouring British Indian territory in order that they might 
live in safety. During March 1935, the refugee problem of 
Talcher engaged serious attention of political leaders as well as 


* A brief account of the Gangpur rising has been given in the 
Appendix 1. 
17. Orissa Records, W.W.C.C., Acc. no. 38, p. 40. 
18. Ibid., pp. 41-2. 
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the British authorities. Captain Woods of the Salvation Army, 
Major Hannessey, Assistamt Political Agent of Orissa States, 
the Revenue Commissioner.” H.K. Mahtab and two members 
from each of the refugee camps met in a conference at Angul 
on 21 March 1939. This was, afterwards, known as Hannessey- 
Mathtab Pact. They discussed on nine-point agreements on the 
terms of a compromise ‘to be effected between the Raja of 
Talcher and the subjects of the state. Major Hannessay agreed, 
Mabhtab signed the agreement. ‘But the conference ended in a 
failure as the Raja of Talcher was disinclined to accept the 
proposed terms’. On the other hand, the people agreed to go 
back to Talcher against their wishes. Thus the pact collapsed. 
Prajamandal movement entered into a quieter period 
during April-May 1939. ‘The Politica! Agent of Orissa Feuda- 
tory states intervened in the Talcher affair. Makatma Gandhi: 
advised the agitators to withdraw from Satyagraha. H.K. 
Mahtab, in an announcement, instructed the people to adopt 
constitutional method in achieving their goal. The ruling chiefs 
of the feudatory states of Orissa felt the impact of the move- 
ment and tended to adopt a somewhat conciliatory attitude 
towards their people. On 1 May 1939 there was a meeting 
between H.K. Mahtab and the Political Agent of Orissa Feuda- 
torv States. A Solution Committee was established and the 
final declaration was made on the demands of the people. The 
gople did not accept it. On 12 May 1939 extradition warrant 
was withdrawn and the Prajamandal leaders were freed. There 
was another proclamation issued by the Raja of Talcher on 23 
June 1939 regarding grant of constitutional reforms. Accord- 
ing to the proclamation the state machinery.would not be used 
either for collection of fines imposed by the ecclesiastic courts 
and panchayats or for implementing the decision of such courts 
in the state. Forced labour would be confined to the require- 
ment of the ruler. Killing of wild animals who destroyed crops, 
was permitted.’ But the declaration as such could not satisfy 


19. Orissa Records, W.W.C.C., Acc. no. 38, p.47; Deshakatha, 2 May 
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the Prajamanda]l since many of the important grievances 
remained unredressed. The movement was quiented tempo- 
rarily. Regarding the changed situation in Talcher, the Superin 
tendent of Police, Special Branch, Cuttack, thus, reported on 
10 July 1939: 
“ThAe situation in the states has not apparently improved 
with: the recent proclamations made by the rulers of 
Talcher and . .. The Talcher refugee problem bas term po- 
rarily become eased a little, not because of the ruler’s 
concessions, but rather because now is the paddy 
season.”’?! 


In fact, there was no improvement in the situation of the 
the states during the period. The concessions granted by the 
Raja of Talcher failed to appease the agitators in the state. 
Their primary demand for the grant of civil liberty had not 
been granted to them and the warrants of arrests on their 
leaders had not yet been withdrawn. Therefore, Pabitramohan 
Pradhan, President of the Talcher Prajamandal, submitted a 
constitutional reform scheme to the Resident, Eastern States 
Agency, the Political Agent, Orissa Feudatory States, and the 
Raja of Talcher for consideration.®® At last, extradition 
‘warrants were withdrawn from 42 persons in August 1939. The 
Second World War broke out on 1 September 1939. And the 
Talcher Prajamandal Movement took altogether a different 
course. 


Dhenkanal 

Politica! agitation started in Dhenkanal in the first quarter 
of 1938. The socialists first raised their voice in April 1938 
against the oppressive acts and tyrannical rule of Sankar Pratap 
Singh Deo Mahindra Bahaduc, Raja of Dhenkanal.®® Gradually 
the movement continued. In August the Congress leaders with 
the support of the people held meetings in Dhenkanal and put 
forth their demands before the raja. Sarangadhar Das, after 
organising Prajamandal movement in Nilgiri, planned to spread 
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it to Dhenkanal. Quickly the Prajamandal movement entered 
into Dhenkanal. Consequent upon the demands of the Congress 
leaders, the raja yielded to a few of them. Not satisfied with 
it, the people continued their agitation, rather, with much 
vigour. ର 

Prajamandal was formed in Dhenkanal in the first week 
of September 1938. The Prajamandal workers demanded for 
grant of constitutional rights. The Congress leaders persuaded 
them to stop consuming betel leaf and to cut wood from the 
jungle forcibly, Haramohan Patnaik, a student leader and 
Brundaban Dhal, an Ex-Assistant Commissioner of Police, took 
keen interest in mobilising the people against the unnecessary 
taxation of the ruler.” The Prajamandal, an organised body, 
advanced their 39 demands repeatedly in meetings, through 
papers and through their representative body.’ The agitators 
of Dhenkanal and of the neighbouring areas armed with 
weapons, assembled in large number and started demonstration. 
The State Police arrested some leading persons, and subse- 
quently, opened fire on the crowd causing severe injury to a 
Jarge number of people.” But the raja was, somehow, perturb- 
ed at such gestures and the agitation of the people. 

The situation was so tense that it grew out of control of 
the state authorities. So immediately repressive measures, 
were adopted against the Prajamandal workers. In order to 
bring the situation under control, extra police were requisitioned 
from neighbouring states. A detachment of force arrived at 
Dhenkanal on 20 September 1938. Frequent arrests and repres- 
sion compelled many people including tbe Prajamandal workers 
to escape to Cuttack. Nevertheless, agitaion continued with 
greater zeal and strepgth under the inspiration of the Socialists 
and the Youth League Leaders. At the same time, an unsuc- 
cessful compromise was attempted between H.K. Mahtab. 
Sarangadhar Das and Malati Choudhury from the side of the 
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Prajamandal, and the Political Agent and 
Dhenkanal.’® 

Consequent upon firing on the Prajamandal workers by 
the state authorities in the first half of September 1938, there 
was strong and vehement public resentment in British Orissa 
particularly, in Cuttack. Radhanath Rath, Sarangadhar Das and 
other organised meetings in the Town Hall of Cuttack in support 
of the agitators of Dhenkanal.” Haramoban Patnaik, in one 
of the meetings, deplored the situation as not being properly 
studied in the political and public spheres. He appealed to all 
for not exploiting the people of garjats in such a critical hour. 
Several meetings were held at Sambalpur where thousands of 
people volunteered to come forward to join the ‘Praja 
Sammilani’.® The Congress Ministry in Orissa refused to 
provide police force to the ruling chiefs of the garjats and thus 
openly supported the cause of the garjat people.3! ‘The 
Garjat Praja Sammilani’ which had been established as an 
institution at Cuttack, played a vital role in shaping the future 
course of the democratic movement in the feudatory state of 
Dhenkanal. Laxminarayan Sahoo, Nabakrushna Chaudhury, 
and Malati Chaudhury held several meetings at Sukinda, and 
Jenapur in the district of Cuttack to gain their Support in shape 
of money and men.’® These leaders also persuaded the people 
of Dhenkanal to leave the state in order, to be saved from 
oppression. Consequently, a large number of people fled to 
Mogulbandi areas. 

In spite of the fact that people in large numbers fled from 
the state, the Prajamandal of Dhenkanal'still upheld the banner 
of the movement. They openly charged the Pattayat and other 
State officials as the oppressors. The agitating mass gheraoed 
the P.W.D. Engineer of the state. Such activities of the Praja- 
mandal created sensation in the minds of the rajas of the 
garjats. The state authorities of Dhenkanal resorted to 


the Raja of 
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oppressive measures. Rajkrushna Bose, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary of Orissa, convened a meeting at Cuttack in which he 
condemned such action of the ruler of Dbenkanal.® 

A historical episode took place on 11 October 1938 in 
Dhenkanal. The State Police fired upon the people at 
Nilakanthapur near the bank of the river Brahmaui.* The 
Prajamandal worker, it is said, resisted the State Police to cross 
the river. As the Police rowed over the boat, the agitating 
people, it is alleged, stoned them. As a result, the police began 
firing on the mob to disperse them. Consequently, six persons* 
including a twelve-year old boy, named Baji Rout, were shot 
dead.” Such inhuman treatment as mcted out to the agitators 
by the state authorities was strongly resented by the public of 
Orissa. People in hundreds paid their last respect to these 
martyrs. The dead bodies were then carried to Cutfack town 
where post-mortem was done. Thereafter, in a large procession 
the dead bodies were taken to the burial ground of Kbannagar 
on the bank of river Kathjori, for cremation.3ଂ 


A large meeting was held in the field of the Town Hall, 
Cuttack, in order to condemn such inhuman act of the state 
authoritiey of Dhenkanal. Among the leaders who condemned, 
were Sarangadhar Das and Nabakrusbna Chaudhury. About 
six hundred people assembled in the meeting.3” All over Orissa 


33. Deshakatha, 28 September 1938. 
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people of all sections condemned such an act and sympathised 
with the people of Dhenkanal. After this incident Saranga- 
dhar Das made a plan to start’ Satyagraha inside the garjats 
and to open offices of Prajamandal there also. He further 
Suggested that henceforwasrd the Prajamandal workers, instead 
of taking shelter in the Mogulbandi areas, should start non- 
violent agitation in garjats. Prof. N. Ranga, after hearing 
such a bad news, rushed from Madras to Orissa. Mahatma 
‘Gandhi desired to know details about the incident, and H.K. 
Mahtab on his advice, requested the Government of India to 
depute an officer to the spot for an enquiry and report. The 
‘Congress Jeaders collected subscriptions for the people of 
Dhenkanal.” 

Prajamandal movement continued unabated. The people 
‘pledged to ‘Do or Die’. But the agitation was peaceful. People 
shouted in the name of Mahatma Gandhi hoisting the Congress 
Flag. They gheraoed tbe police with slogans not to arrest 
their comrades. But in order to disperse the crowd, the Police 
took resort to firing at Banguringa near Hindol Road, causing 
one death and six wounded.3’’ Besides, there was mass arrest 
in Dhenkanal. As the people’s movement in Dhenkanal spread 
like lightning to all corners of Orissa, the Government of India 
sent the Resident of the Orissa Feudatory States to Dbenkanal 
to study the situation. Students from schools and colleges of 
‘Cuttack started picketting and slogans against the feudal oppre- 
ssion in the garjats. At the same time, they condemned the 
activities of Nanda Kishore Rai, Peskar of Dhenkanal.”° 

On the other hand, the Raja of Dhenkanal convened a 
meeting of his subjects and promised to redress their 
‘grievances. He released some prisoners, reduced the cess tax 
‘by two pices, allowed to kill the wild animais who destroyed 
the crops, allowed to cut wood from the reserve-forests and 
lifted licence on contract over betel leaves. At the same time, 
‘he warned the people that these concessions would be with- 
drawn if tre agitators did not refrain from agitation.! These 
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declarations, however, could not satisfy the people. Hence, 
the agitation continued. Armed with bows, arrows, axes and 
lathis, the people, on 2 November 1938, attacked the police. 
The police, in return, fired upon them. Asa result of the 
clash and subsequent firing, several police people and 
common people sustained injuries. Another incident of firing 
took place on 11 November resulting in the death of a number 
of persons. The police had to resort to firing on the crowd 
as the people were riotous and offered resistance with 


stubbornness. | 
The Congress and’ the Socialist leaders of Orissa fully 


supported the Prajamandal movement in the states. They 
denounced the oppression of the rulers on their subjects. People 
of Orissa in general expressed warm sympathy for the cause of 
the states people’s movement. The leaders also actiyely asso- 
ciated themselves with the movement in the states and directed 
the movement from time to time. There was one exception 
among the Congress leaders in Orissa. He was Pandit Goda- 
barish Mishra who advocated, on the other hand, the cause of 
the ruling chiefs of Orissa. He expressed his views in his paper 
entitled ‘Lokamata.’ Consequently, he incurred considerable 
unpopularity in Orissa. His resignation from the Orissa 
Assembly was also demanded by the Socialists.’ In spite of 
this, agitation in the states continued. 

In the first week of December 1938 Satyagraha was laun- 
ched at Cuttack in support of the movement of Dhenkanal. 
Nabakrushna Choudhury resigned from his seat in the Orissa 
Assembly So that he would be able to lead the Satygrahis in 
Dhenkanal. He led a batch of volunteers to offer Satyagraha, 
but his whole party was arrested by the state authorities of 
Dhenkanal on 3 December 1938.* The Socialists were in active 
sympathy for the Satyagrahis and the Prajamandal as well. 
Thus, throughout the month of December 1938 the political 
affairs in Dhenkanal engaged the attention of the leading poli- 
ticians of Orissa. Every effort was made to keep alive the 
movement and the people fought with unstinted vigour. At 
42. Orissa Records, W.W.C.C., Acc. no. 38, p. 32. 
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such an hour of crisis in the state the Raja of Dhenkanal had 
no other way than to allow the representatives of the Praja- 
mandal to associate themselves in the administration of the 
state. Though the gesture was conciliatory to some extent, it 
could not fulfil the aspirations of the people as their demands 
fell nothing short of the establishment of a full responsible 
government and guarantee of civil liberties. 

Prajamandal movement in Dhenkanal was driven more 
towards constitutional ways during tbe first quarter of 1939. 
New camps were established for the refugees. A vernacular 
pamphlet named ‘Hushiar’ was published from Budhapanka 
camp, serving as the organ of the Prajamandal in Dhenkanal.! 
In May 1939 the movement entered a quieter phase with the 
hope of getting legitimated grievances redressed by the authori- 
ties. As the movement drew attention of the Government 
of India, Mahatma Gandhi and other national leaders, and as 
the rulers felt its impact, the Raja of Dhenkanal, on 
26 June 1939, announced jin his darbar a number of 
measures regarding reforms for improvement of administration 
in the state. The proclamation contained the following 


measures © 

«“(1) Remission of six months on the sentences of persons 
undergoing imprisonment in the state jails. 

(2) Withdrawal of proceedings against all persons await. 
ing trial under Section 17, Cr L.A. Act. 

(3) Resuscitation of the old village Panchayat system 
which will introduce an elective element in the admi- 
nistration of the civil welfare of the people. 

(4) Improvement in the organisation and personnel of 
the High Court and the addition of a Judge of unim- 
peachable integrity, and 

(5) The establishment of a Town Municipality in the 
Dhenkanal town.””° 

The peculiarity about the above proclamation was that 

no date was indicated as to when the proposed reforms would 
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‘be given effect to. This uncertainty regarding the actual execu- 
tion of the reforms brought considerable doubt in the minds of 
the agitators as to the integrity of the ruler’s purpose. Thus, the 
situation in Dhenkanal did not apparently improve after the 
recent proclamation as it failed to appease the Prajamandal 
workers. Their primary demand for the grant of civil liberty 
had not been granted to them and the warrants of arrests On 
their leaders had not yet beea withdrawn. “Hence, their move- 
ment continued till those were achieved.” 


Ranpur 


Prajamandal was formed in Ranpur, soon after the for- 
mation in Nilgiri in June 1938. The people of Ranpur were 
very much anxious and active to follow the ideas and ideolo- 
‘gies of Prajamandal movement. In order to know the political 
developments elsewhere, people subscribed to different local and 
national newspapers and periodicals. Birabar Krushna Chandra 
Singh Deo Bajradhar Narendra Mohapatra, Raja of Ranpur 
prohibited the people from reading those newspapers, but him- 
self subscribed to English newspapers.’’ As a result, people 
reacted to such an action of the raja. On the other hand, they 
read the newspapers secretly. When the State Enquiry Com- 
mittee started enquiry about Ranpur, these people enthusias- 
tically gave all evidences about the corruption and oppres- 
sion of the ruter. Consequent upon police oppression at 
‘Sunakhala, people complained before the raja. When the case 
was entrusted to Chameswar Mohanty, Assistant Dewan of 
Ranpur, the enquiry report was suppressed. Because the dewan 
‘supported the police. Thus, a great injustice was done to the 
poor innocent people. On the other side, the police lodged 
false cases against these people. On representation to the 
Political Agent of Orissa Feudatory States, the appeal gathered 
dust in the shelves. 

As the Congress involved itself in the political activities 
of Ranpur in October 1938, Raghunath Mohanty, a Young man 
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of the state, joined the Congress. The state authorities in 
revenge, dismissed bis father, Natabar Mohanty, from teacher- 
ship.” Similarly, the State Police Constable, Nababuddin Khan 
threatened in slang language the persons* who attended a meet- 
ing peld at Sanapadar on 6 October 1938.3! The Prajamandal 
of Ranpur vehemently criticised the state activities. It also 
condemned the Raja who had not made land settlements since 
sixty years. The state officials were also accused of corruption 
and oppression, as the raja was virtually a puppet in their 
hands.°? At the same time, the Prajamandal activities alarmed 
the raja very much. The Prajamandal leaders planned to give 
a new direction to tne movement-first, educating the workers 
about the democratic organisation, its aims and objectives; 
secondly, proper discipline and co-ordination among the 
workers®® While the democratic organisation was mobilising, 
at least, 14,000 people out of a total population of 47,711 of 
Ranpur, within a short period, a violent incident occurred in 
the first week of January 1939, which schocked and alarmed 
the whole country. 

The Raja of Ranpur declared the Prajamandal illegal, and 
made house-search and arrest of the leaders. In reaction to 
such a cruel act of the Raja, people numbering about 2,0C0 
assembled near the palace of the raja demanding release of the 
political leaders. By 4 January 1939 situation seemed to bave 
gone out of control. The Raja finding no other way, sought 
help of the assistant Political Agent, Orissa Feudatory States. ? 
Fortunately, Major R.L. Bazalgatte, Political Agent, was on 2 
tour to the feudatory state of Nayagarh. On bearing the news, 
he immediately proceeded towards Ranpur. In the meanwhile, 
Banamali Ram, President of Ranpur Prajamandal, and other 
office bearers rushed to Cuttack to seek advice from H.K. 
Mabhtab so that a settlement of the affair could be done. On 
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5 January, Mahtab warned them of the situation, but assured 
to bring out a solution to the problem.’ 

In spite of this, people in large number decided to start a 
great procession in Ranpur denouncing the autocratic rule of 
the ruling chief. Moreover, they had blocked the paths of the 
Political Agent by piling up bullock carts, and large branches 
of trees etc. Major R.L. Bazalgatte cleared off all the obstru- 
tions from the roads, and reached Ranpur at last. Thousands 
of people armed with lathis had assembled outside the royal 
palace and created an uproar complaining about the death of 
two tenants* for which they held the Political Agent responsible. 
Major Bazalgatte who was engaged in consultation with the 
Raja inside the palace about the problem, came outside to 
quieten the mob. All at once, he was attacked by the enraged 
mob. Immediately, Major Bazalgatte fired his revolver and 
killed a man. But he himself was soon overcome by the crowd, 
being beaten and stoned to death. Such ghastly murder of 
Bazalgatte was the culmination of the agitation in Ranpur. And 
the unforeseen outcome of the heated feelings ran high among 
the people of the state.?® 

Most sections of the public in Orissa were shocked 
to hear such an unprecedented event. But different circles 
interpreted the event in different way and expressed their 
feelings in diversely varied manner. The Socialists and the 
extremists among the agitators in Orissa deemed it as the 
necessary outcome of the oppressive rule in the state and the 
fitting response of the people to the injustices suffered by them. 
They cited the instance as an example of warning to the 
oppressors and further, indicated that more such murders might 
occur in case the legitimate demands of the people were not 
fulfilled. The authorities, however, interpreted the event in a 
different attitude, and held the Congress and the Socialist 
leaders responsible attributing to them the blame for initiating 
the movement inside the feudatory states. 


55. Nabina, 10 January 1939. 


* In fact, these two persons were not dead, but they pretended to be 
like that. 
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S.P., Special Branch, Cuttack, in his weekly report on the 
above incident at Ranpur said » 


“The incessant propaganda and agitation of recent 
months directed against neighbouring Indian States, 
which has been allowed to go unchecked in British India 
in furtherance of an organised movement based on 
alleged non-violent principles, has now had its inevitable 
result in an outrage in Ranpur State, in which the 
Political Agent, Orissa States, was attacked and brutally 
murdered. Though the news of this outrage has pro- 
foundly shocked public opinion in Orissa as elsewhere, 
any indication of a real change of policy as directed by 
Provincial Congress, Socialist and Communist Leaders, is 
not evident in view of the fact that it is still the intention 
of l6cal agitators and leaders to instigate the tenants of 
States neighbouring Jajpur subdivision in Cuttack district. 
Whatever action may be taken in British India to curb 
their activities it seems that the agitation of people inside 
the States will not be allowed to dwindle if it can at all be 
avoided. Such a policy has the support of more than one 
wellknown All India agitation.” 


Further, the S.P. gave his reading on the situation thus : 


“Investigation into the circumstances of the Ranpur 
outrage disclose the moral responsibility of various 
Congressmen, Socialists and Communists of local impor- 
tance. During the period under review there bave been 
number of public meetings especially in the neighbouring 
district of Puri. Speakers have generally expressed their 
condolence and condemnation of the murder and there is 
no doubt that the public opinion has been profoundly 
shocked. There is strong indication that certain important 
leaders are beginning to question themselves as to how 
the Congress Policy of non-violence can be maintained if 
the party’s platform is to be allowed to be made use of by 
violent and irresponsible elements in politics whose ideas 
are based on revolution rather than evolution. During 
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the past years it has been frequently found, especially in 
Puri and Cuttack districts, that Congressmen, Socialists 
and Communists have been speaking at the same meet- 
ings and have been working, through the same organisa- 
tions, be they Congress Primary Committees, Kisan 
Sabhas or Prajamandal, all with avowedly the same 
object, to fight against and to overcome the British and 
Imperialism, and audiences have been seldom left with 
doubt as to how this state of affairs should be attained. 
It is curious, therefore, that it should only now, as it 
appears, have dawned in a more responsible element in 
local politics, that Congress has in fact been sponsoring a 
policy of violent action. Even now, a fortnight after 
Major Bazalgatte’s savage murder, a section of local 
politicians and agitators, so far from expressing any 
regret, consider that the Political Agent deserved his 
death; there would therefore appear to be no real change 
in heart in political circles, whose chief occupation still is 
to keep the anti-state agitation alive both in the States 
and in neighbouring British India.” 


The aftermath of murder of Bazalgatte was very serious. 
Most of the people of Ranpur and its adjoining villages left 
their homes and took shelter in the jungles in Mogulbandi and 
in the Khasmahals like Khurda, Sunakhala, Bolgarh, Siko, 
Tangi, Olasingh and Banpur.° The Government of Orissa 
sent police force from Cuttack and Puri to Ranpur. The 
Inspector General of police was in charge of despatching the 
troops. Consequent upon this, Rappur turned to a desert, 
having no men, women, children, cattle etc. Every house was 
searched by the Police Force. About 50 police men were station- 
ed at Banki. The bolice looted the property of the houses at 
Ranpur. Order were issued to ‘shoot at sight’ any suspected 
person found there. Further, 200 British soldiers were sent to 
Ranpur to maintain peace and orders.°! The Assistant Political 
Agent, military troops and other officers were placed to settle 
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up the matter. Preliminary enquiry into the murder of Major 
Bazalgatte was entrusted to the Deputy Magistrate of Puri, the 
Inspector of Police and to the C.I.D. Proclamations were issued 
to the loyal subjects to retutn to their homes. As a preliminary 
example, the dewan of Ranpur was arrested on 10 January 
1939. The Private Secretary to the Raja of Dhenkanal was 
appointed ‘as dewan in bis place.®® Six persons involved in the 
murder case were arrested by 15 January and thirty one, by 4 
February 1939.63 


The great trial began. Rai Bahadur Chintamani Acharya, 
ex-Government Pleader, was appointed by the Government of 
India to decide the murder case in a Special Court to 
be set up at Ranpur. The Special Court would consist of 
Rai Bahadur Arun Kumar Bose, B. Subramania, Civilian of 
Berhampur, and a third one.® Later on, the trial began under 
the judgeship of C. Searer. Raghunath Mohanty, Dibakar 
Parida and Chintamani Naik were sentenced to hanging till 
death. Hata Naik, Bhagabat Behera, Krushna Rout, Antar 
Kailash, Banka Swain, Bhagaban Sahoo, Maji Naik and 
Narasingha Sahoo were transported for life. Nath Bhol, Kasi 
Rout, Bhabani Prusty, Raghu Prusty and Kshetra Rout were 
sentenced to years R.I. Eight Persons were acquitted.®® 
Afterwards, these convicted persons made appeal in the higher 
court which was to sit at Sambalpur under the judgeship of 
Justice Agarwal.’ The High Court upheld the decision of the 
Special Court with slight modification. In the modified judgment 
it was specifically mentioned to hang Raghunath Mohanty and 
Dibakar Parida till death. These two persons prayed to the 
Governor-General of India for life. But their prayer was reject- 
ed. They were sent to Bhagalpur jail to be hanged there. The 
other convicted persons sentenced to transportation for life, were 
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sent to Keonjhar jail. The Raja of Ranpur was deprived of 
his ruling power in July 1940 and consequently, the state was 
taken under direct administration of the British Government.” 


Nayagarh 

Much before the formation of Prajamandal, the people 
of Nayagarh were seething with discontent. They were much 
neglected by their ruler. Their socio-economic condition was 
most pitiable. From the thirties of the 20th century, injustice, 
corruption, extortion and maladministration reigned supreme 
in Nayagarh. All the time Krushna Chandra Singh, Raja of 
Nayagarh, lived in foreign countries. The state affairs were 
entrusted to the dewans who were mostly recruited from outside 
the state.” Early in 1938 situation suddenly began to 
deteriorate in Nayagarhb. 7 


The state officials were very much oppressive. More than 
half of the state income went to the pockets of these officials. 
Tilegal taxes on road, opium, betel, ganja etc. were imposed on 
the people. No native people were given appointment even in 
the low salaried employments of the State Darbar.” On the 
other hand, the Raja recruited more and more officers from 
outside. There were two dewans in Nayargarh, but there was 
no co-ordinatjon between them. In such a state of affair, it was 
doubtful as to who, in fact, ruled the state: whether K.C. Neogy 
or the Court Inspector, of the elder dewan or the younger one, 
or the Lala Saheb who was in charge of the state endowments.” 
Moreover, as there was no common High Court yet, for all the 
feudatory states of Orissa, judicial functions could not be done 
uniformly and regularly. There was not a single Law Graduate 
for the post of Legal Adviser in Nayagarh. Therefore an 
outsider was recruited on a high salary. There was no District 
Board or Local Board, and no welfare work. The little welfare 
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works were done even on bethi. The Public Works Department 
of the state was running on loss. People did not get water to 
drink and bathe in summers Through much difficulty they 
fetched a little water from distant places. In the rainy season 
the torrential rivers overflowed and innundated their paddy lands 
houses. People did not even get straw to thatch their houses. 
They had to live in open air under the scorching sun.” Jn 
order to be relieved from such miseries, when people went to 
appeal to the Raja of Nayagarb, the state officials did not 
allow them to do so. 


The most devastating condition of the people was in 
regard to the imposition of monopoly of betel and tamakhu. 
It was famous as ‘betel agitaion’ in Nayagarh. Due to the 
imposition people bad to purchase it on high rate. Therefore, 
they started boycotting to consume betels, first in Odagaon. Two 
leaders ofsthe movement were convicted by the Magistrate and 
later on, imprisoned. About 500 agitators made appeal to 
the higher authorities, stating the fact that this newly intro- 
duced betel monopoly was made due to extra expenses incurred 
in the frequent tours of the Raja to Puri and Calcutta.” The 
dewan ordered the police to arrest and assault those who 
persuaded the people not to purchase detels. As a result, 
Narayan Nanda and Bharat Sahoo from Odagaon, Biswanathb 
Mishra from ltamati and Ganapati Ram, Banchhanidhi Panda 
and Akrura Moharana were dragged to the Itamati Police 
Station, where they were severely beaten by the Police sub- 
Inspector. 

Police oppression was rampant in Nayagarh. Lingaraj 
Behera of Sarankul was beaten so mercilessly that it created a 
terror in the minds of the people. The fault of the person was 
that he was reading a newspaper named ‘Krushak’.”?® Even 
religious persons who lived on begging in the state, were not 
spared. Another example of cruelty was the assault on Bhika 
Malik, a village choukidar, by the Police Sub-Inspector. The 
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choukidar did not inform his higher authority about the politi- 
cal meeting held at Bolgarh. Such were the inhuman police 
oppressions in Nayagarh.*” Added to these, general condition 
of people was very much miserable as there was no rain in the 
months of June, July and August 1938 for cultivation of their 
Jands, and no food for them to survive. Persons owning acres 
of land had to go for cooli woik on the sireets.’® There were 
cries for help everywhere in the state. 

At such an hour of socio-economic crisis the Prajamandal 
was formed following the foot-step of Nilgiri. Guided by the 
Congress, the Nayagarh Prajamandal first started Swadeshi 
movement in the state.” People used clharakha and wore hand- 
spun khadar. This movement continued for months together. 
The Raja tried his best to win over them, but failed. A meeting 
of the Prajamandal was held on 27 December 1938. The state 
authorities arrested two important leaders from the meeting. 
Thereupon the Prajamandal offered Satyagraha on30 December. 
The ruler then approached the Satyagrahis and promised to 
issue a proclamation redressing their grievances. But the people 
were not convinced and hence, continued their movernent.®? 
Apprehending that there might be trouble, the Raja sought help 
of the Political Agent. As Nayagarh was famous for agrarian 
revolution in the past, a kissan movement started in December 
1938. When the movement grew vehement, an ordinance was 
issued by the ruler of Nayagarh prohibiting meetings and 
processions within the limits of his state. But the ordinance 
could not be effective as the leaders of Prajamandal disobeyed 
it. A large number of people assembled before the palace of 
the raja and demanded the release of their leaders. The raja, 
out of fear, released them and the Prajamandal workers on 
9 January 1939.5! With the outbreak of the Second World War 
in September, the movement entered into a quieter period. 
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Khandpara 


During the first three, decades of the 20th century 
the feucatory state of Khandpara underwent socio-economic 
and political deterioration. Especially, in the thirties, the 
misery of people reached its height. Extra illegal taxes were 
imposed on betel, bidi, salt and sugarcane. Bethi and begari 
were in vogue. There was no road development or communica- 
tion facility in the state. On the other hand, Haribhar Singh 
Mardaraj Bhramarbar Ray, Raja of Khandpara, enjoyed in fly- 
ing by purchasing aeroplanes and motor cars. People objected 
to it and demanded for betterment of their social and economic 
status. Hundreds of educated people rose against the oppres- 
sion and misrule of the Raja in August 1935.°® Two Jeaders from 
them were arrested and afterwards, sentenced to rigorous 
imprisonment. When vigorous repressive measures were 
adopted by the state authorities, large number of persons, out 
of fear and panic, fled to the neighbouring British administered 
territories.®® 

Prajamandal was formed in Khandpara towards September 
1938. People were very much enthusiastic and active in the 
organisation. They vehemently opposed the illegal taxes 
imposed on them, particularly, the monopoly-licence on betel. 
Prajamandal workers all over the state attended political 
meetings in the mogulbandi. And for that they had to suffer 
punishment under Section 107 by the state authorities. 
Nevertheless, the movement continued, and the Prajamandal, 
as per the programme, demanded civil liberty and self-govern- 
ment.” The state authorities arrested one of the leaders and 
sentenced him for six months’ imprisonment. In July 1939 
the Prajamandal further demanded recognition of the Associa- 
tion of the elected representatives of tenants. But the Raja did 
not yield to such demand. As the agitation assumed serious 
form, the Raja applied all methods of repression including 
severe assault, rigorous imprisonment and social boycott.’ 
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Even the family members of the leaders who lived in British 
territories, were tortured and forcibly driven back to the state 
homes. Two police camps were established to restrict the 
movement of the agitators. They “were asked to show loyalty 
to the state authority under the point of the gun. In spite of 
such reprcssion, the Prajamandal movement in the latter half 
of 1939 carried on their struggle for independence.®®- 


In early 1940 the Prajamandal of Kbhbandpara issued 
Bulletin (No.2) entitled ‘Juddha Nian’ (war fire) and distributed 
copies of it in Cuttack. The two persons who were in charge 
of distribution, were captured at Cuttack by the police. The 
bulletin severely condemned the prevailing administration in 
the feudatory states, and the support of the British in repressing 
the agitating people.” Towards the middle of 1940 situation in 
the states changed. The refugees posed a great problem both for 
the states and the British Government. H.K. Mahtab intervened 
in the affair. Consequently, the Khandpara refugees staying 
in Puri were induced to return to their homes. Their forfeited 
properties were restituted. Al! cases of agitational activities of 
1938 were withdrawn from the accused persons except the 
leaders.® Khandpara gradually entered into a normal phase. 


Athgarh 


Trends of political events were clearly visible in the 
feudatory state of Athgarh right from the third decade of the 
20th century. Although Athgarh was very much contiguous 
to the British administered territories like Cuttack, Khurda and 
Banki, the administrative system was defective and unsatis- 
factory. Srikaran Radhanath Bebarta Patnaik, Raja of Athgarh 
spent ten per cent of the total income of the state in purchasing 
motor cars and aeroplane.’ On the other hand, he prohibited 
export of goods from his state to Cuttack. As a result, it 
caused a great harm to the trading circles of Athgarh.®’ In 
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1935 the Raja abolished bethi from his state, at least, in pen and 
Paper. But, at the same time, he imposed extra taxes in other 
forms. People thus paid both bethi and other illegal taxes.®! 

In such a state of affair, and more particularly, after the 
historic firing episode of October 1938 in Dbenkanal, Praja- 
mandai was formed in Athgarh. With its birth political situation 
in Athgarh, took a new turn. Immediately, repressive acts 
were started by the Raja. The state authorities resorted to firing 
on the Prajamandal workers causing the death of one person. 
Besides, many people were arrested on various charges as they 
attended the political meetings at Cuttack.®? In spite of this, the 
Prajamandal held meeting at Kakhadi where notable persons 
like Ananta Mohapatra, Achyutanada Das and Radhanath 
Rath delivered speeches. Processions with slogans started in 
the town of Athgarh, Nuabandh and at other places. With the 
belp of the Magistrate, the State Police arrested Raghab 
Gajendra, Raghunath Dalsinghara, and made search-warrants 
on Sampati Jena and two sons of Raghunath Dalsinghara.” 
There was firing in Athgarh in which Dhaneswar Dhal was 
severely wounded. 

The Prajamandal uninterruptedly continued the agitation. 
A meeting was held at Kantapabhnara under the presidentship 
of Achyutananda Das. Among other persons were Dhoba 
Bhakta and Dhaneswar Dhal. Then a procession consisting of 
400 people marched to the Raj Palace through Darsbhanpur, and 
Birakishorepur. They shouted slogans like ‘Inqulab Zindabad’, 
‘Mahatma Gandhi ki Jai’ etc. The processoin confronted about 
25 to 26 police at the Garh Anand Prasad Palace. The police 
charged the mob with lathis and arrested many of them.” 
Nevertheless, the movement continued under the guidance of 
Radhanath Rath and Chakradhar Patnaik who had been 
conducting it from a village called Malabiharpur.* At the 
same time, the state authorities adopted oppressive methods to 
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suppress the agitation. In course of time, Iswar Das and 
Anadi Das were arrested from the town of Athgarh. Further, 
the state police made thorough searches in the houses of Nath 
Sahoo and Ram Sahoo, where, it was alleged, they had stored 
weapons and prescribed literatures. The state officials were 
kept vigilant to maintain peace and order in the state. About 
12 armed police and a few volunteers were posted at Athgarh 
from 26 October to 31 October 1938 to safeguard the town and 
the Raj Palace. People, out of fear and panic, fled to the 
khasmahal areas of Banki and Gholapur.’°’ The important 
Prajamanda!l leaders like Chakradhar Patnaik, Naba Rath alias 
Padmanabh Rath, Hadua Subudhi and Lingaraj Maharana 
persuaded the people.to leave the state for Moguibandi areas. 
Such a political situation in Athgarh drew the serious attention 
of all concerned. The Raja of Athgarh, at last, held a darbar 
on 10 November 1938 in which he issued a proclamation and at 
the same time, dissuaded the people from joining thé Praja- 
manda! movement.” The proclamation went thus; 


Proclamation 
1. Undertrial prisoners would be set free only on pro- 
duction of bail certificate. 

2. The Durbar on the advice of the Forest Advisor 
made necessary modification in the reserve-forest 
boundary, and assured other forest facilities. 

3. Refugees staying outside the State were required to 
return homes before 10 November 1938 so that they 
might be acquitted from arrest. 

4. Seized guns from the people of the State would be 
returned to them who would not create any distur- 
bance or disorder in the State. 

5. The Durbar remitted the Forest Cess amounting to 
Rs. 3616-8-4. 

6. Monopoly-licences on betel, bidi, Tamakhu and 
Kerosene etc, were lifted temporarily. 
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7. Interest on arrear Taccavi Loans was exempted. 
8. The Panchayat System in vogue was replaced by 
another specially meant for the welfare of the people. 


9. To conduct in better manner the village Improvement 
Trust for the subject-population.?® 


These concessions. somehow, pacified the movement. 
Thereafter, throughout the year 1939, due to the onset of the 
Second World War, Athgarh passed through a dormant period. 


Samba!pur Group of States 


Prevalence of tyrannical rule in the feudatory states of 
Orissa evoked among the people of Sambalpur a strong feeling 
of indignation against the rulers, and aroused their sympathy 
for the oppressed mass of the states. A meeting was held at 
Sambalpur on 13 June 1938 in which the Congress leaders 
vehemerxtlv criticised the evils prevailing in the feudatory states. 
They strongly protested the cruel acts of the ruling chiefs, and 
at the samc time, approved people’s action for achievement of 
their legitimate rights. Two other meetings were held at Sambal- 
pur on 24 and 25 June. H.K. Mahlab, Balabanta Rai Mehta, 
and Sarangadhar Das, while delivering speeches in the 
meetings, persuaded the people to join the Congress and also 
to carry on propaganda in the feudatory states against the 
oppressive rule of the rajas.” 

‘Nilgiri Day’ was observed in Sambalpur in a meeting 
held on 27 July 1938. Prominent speakers cautioned the 
public regarding the highhanded treatment meted out to the 
‘subjects of Nilgiri by the state officials. The mass, in the 
meeting, were requested to extend their sympathetic snpport to 
the cause of those suffering people. On 1 September 1938 
‘Kissan Day’ was observed in various places of Sambalpur. 
Congress people who organised this meeting, discussed about 
the Kissans who dwelt on various ills and injustices, and untold 
‘sufferings both in the state and British India. ‘Sympathising 
with the Nilgiri peasants and rejoicing at the new awakening 


” 
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of Dhenkanal,’!99 a resolution was passed the same day. 
People of Sambalpur also showed sympathy for the Satyagrahis 
in the feudatory states. Congress volunteers helped the 
Satyagrahis with contributions in cash and kind, and wished 
success in their mission. People of Sambalpur were roused to 
the necessity of helping the sufferers of Talcher. A Sub- 
Committee was formed in a meeting held on 18 December 1938 
for raising funds to provide relief to the refugees.!! 

Attention of the public in Sambalpur was attracted to- 
wards the critical turn of the events in the feudatory states 
against the tyrannical rule of the chiefs. An all India crisis 
was felt impending. Therefore, a meeting was held on 
12 February 1939 at Balibadhan of Sambalpur town where 
resolutions were passed ‘expressing grave concern of the people 
over the situation arising out of the warpath adopted by Rajkot 
and other states authorities, and calling upon the people of 
Sambalpur to be ready for the movement, apprehénded by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru against the repressive policies of the 
state rulers.’ The political unrest in different states and the 
crisis in the Congress circle were discussed in the meeting and 
the people were exhorted to unite in combined strength against 
the British Government. The public in Sambalpur congratula- 
ted Pandit Laxminarayan Mishra and B.M. Joshi for their 
active participation in the Satyagraha Campaigns of Dhenkanal 
and Rajkot respectively. Further, resolutions condemning the 
inhuman oppression on the people of states, and urging on the 
Congress Ministry of Orissa to amend the Tenancy Act bene- 
‘itting the people of Sambalpur, were passed in the meeting.!°3 


Prajamandal in Sonepur was formed towards the last 
quarter of 1938. Its headquarters was located in the village 
Brahman Turum in Sambalpur. The chief organisers were 
Bhimsen Bhoi, Ramachandra Satapathi, Lakshman Satapathi, 
Mohan Mishra, Pitambar Bhoi, Chakrapani Mishra and 
Damodar Rath. By 1939 about two thousand people were 
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enrolled as members of Prajamanda!l. Mohan Mishra and 
Lakshman Satapathi, on behalf of the Prajamandal, presented 
a demand sheet to the ruler of Sonepur on 15 March 1939. But 
they were arrested. Subsequently, Bhimsen Bhoi and his Friends 
offered Satyagraha on 23 March. 


Thus, started agitation against Sudhansu Sekhar Singh 
Deo, Raja of Sonepur,*early in 1939. In order to encouraee 
them, an office was also established in April 1939, in the house 
of Dolamani Gountia of village Gond Turum. As agitation 
continued, the state authorities arrested some of the leaders. 
Despite this, leading persons like Ramachandra Satapathy and 
Chaturbhuja Mishra continued the movement in Sambalpur 
against the ruler of Sonepur, making Gond Turum the centre 
of their activities.!°! 

The sufferings of the people of Gangpur before and after 
the Simko firing* on 25 April 1939 causing many persons dead 
and wounded, evoked keen sympathy among the people of 
Sambalpur. Dayananda Satapathy, a leading Congressite of 
Sambalpur, proceeded to Gangpur to enquire into the state of 
affairs prevailing there. But he was refused entry into the 
state by its authorities.2°? 

Incessant propaganda and vigorous agitation since 1937 
were clearly directed against the neighbouring states of Orissa. 
Bamra was one of the feudatory states where Congress activities 
were dynamic and strong. Dibakar Mishra, an active Congress 
worker of Bamra, since 1937, joined the Bamra Prajamandal 
movement, and hence was banished from the state by the ruler. 
Managovind Das, an active Congressite of Bamra, who bad 
joined the non-cooperation movement of 1921, suffered 
imprisonment at the hands of the state authorities.!°® 

Prajamandal activities gradually spread to Boudb, Hindol 
Athmallik, Rairakhol etc. Prajamandal was formed in Boudh 
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with the ultimate object of directing the state administration in 
accordance with the wishes and opinions of the people. The 
other objective of the organisation Was to bring about an all 
round development of the state in matters of education, health 
and irrigation, with the co-operation of the ruling chief and by 
the creation of a national fund out of the income derived from 
the imports and exports of the state. But the first essentials in 
these directions were civic independence and responsible govern- 
ment in the state.?®” 

Consequent upon the formation of Prajamandals in Hindol 
and Athmallik, the state authorities adopted repressive measures 
quickly. The darbar instituted false cases against the state 
subjects who took leading part in the agitation. In December 
]929 the Prajamandal leaders and the refugees of the camps 
in Hindol were greatly agitated at such actions of the ruler. 
In spite of that, the ruler compelled the washermen and other 
victims to execute bonds to discharge Dbethi etc. for the royal 
house. At the same time, supporters of the Raja adopted new 
techniques to win over the people by establishing ‘Praja Pari- 
shad’. But a counter-propaganda was started against this organi- 
sation by the formation of a ‘Praja Sangha’. Besides, a booklet 
named ‘Hindole Rahashya’ deprecating the oppressive acts of 
the ruler was widely circulated. Simultaneously, in 
Athmallik the state darbar also adopted repressive mearures 
to quell the agitation. Such measures had the reactionary 
effect of making the people determined to rally ‘round the 
Prajamanda!. And the leaders did all they could to strengthen 
their organisation. 

Democratic movements in the feudatory states of Orissa 
thus spread far and wide. People formed various democratic 
organisations such as Prajamandal and Praja Sangha to achieve 
their ultimate goals. To counteract these, rulers of the 
states also formed Praja Parishad, a Rajabhakta Sangha. 
Repressive measures by State Darbars grew vehement in their 
intensity to quell the popular movement. The measures were: 
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personal and house searches of the convicted persons encourag- 
ing Prajamandal activity, prohibiting five persons at a time to 
assemble, and discouraging enrolment of Prajamandal members. 
But the people bravely encountered tortures inflicted on them, 
and drove ahead the struggle for independence with greater 
vigour and for bearanee.!? 

To help the people in their struggle, other political parties, 
besides the Congress, came forward. The leftists in Orissa’s 
political circles decided that they should at first carry on their 
struggle on economic issues and later on, turned it to a political 
agitation. Besides, the communists were determined to start 
a states people’s agitation with a view to strengthen the scope 
of their movement. The leaders mace an earnest ende- 
avour to organise propaganda work to establish intimate 
contact with the masses. With this end in view, tours and 
numeraus meetings were arranged in a number of districts of 
British Orissa, while schemes were drawn up for a regular net- 
work of centrally controlled and organised workers in the 
interior of Orissa. 

The agitation in the States was thus turned into a part of 
the wider movement carried on in British India for the 
achievement of independence and the establishment of a 
popular democratic government in the whole country. Jt was 
brought home to the public by the erstwhile leaders of the 
congress. The agitation in the states was intimately associated 
with support to the All India Policy of the parent national 
organisation.” 
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Prajamandal Movement—Second Phase 
(1940-1944) 


The outbreak of Second World War quietened the situa- 
tion all over India including the states. The Government of 
India took wartime measures and, accordingly, issued instruc- 
tions to the ruling chiefs to quell any disturbance in the states 
under the Defence of India Rules. In view of the circumstances, 
Mahatma Gandhi advised the people to suspend Satyagraha 
for the time being. But people throughout the country rose 
violently against the British Government in August 1942. The 
feudatory states of Orissa had upheld the banner of the 
agitation even from 1940.3 The movement of 1942 was 
vigorous: jin the feudatory states of Dhenkanal, Talcher, 
Nayagarh and few others. At the same time, the states authori- 
ties introduced certain constitutional and administrative reforms 
in their states so that the people might be diverted from their 
agitational course. Nevertheless, movement in the states conti- 
nued throughout the years. 


Introduction oi Administrative and Constitutional Reforms 
in the States 


The initiative in introducing reforms and abolishing 
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archaic customs was taken up by the British Government early 
in 1930. It was, therefore, of the utmost importance that the 
states themselves should fulfil at once any legitimate grievances 
of the people. In fact, shortcomings in the past few years were 
not given proper notice, that had led to serious agitation. 
Therefore, the darbars were instructed to examine every possi- 
ble grievance before it was ventilated: among the states’ people.? 
The British Goveroment observed: 


“One of the most important ingredients of a good 

administration . .. is the necessity for personal contact 

between the Administration and the subject and attending 

to grievances, if any, with sympathetic consideration”’.? 

From the trend of events in the past years of 1938 and 
19:9 it was realised that ‘agitation in any state was not 
unlikely’.” Therefore, all essential roads and bridges in the 
states were to be kept in good repair. For example, the feuda- 
tory states of Tigiria, Baramba and Narasinghpur were not 
served by any railway; they had no telegraph lines, the roads, 
were impassable for four months of the year, and the postal 
service was extremely primitive and slow. Therefore, all those 
modern amenities were of vital strategic necessity.’ The 
paramount power should also have means of securing what was 
necessary for strategical purposes in regard to roads, railways, 
aviation, posts, telegraphs, telephones and wireless canton- 
ments, forts, passage of troops and the supply of arms and 
ammunitions.® 

Constitutional and administrative reforms were intro- 
duced since 1939 in the feudatory states of Baramba, 
Narasinghpur, Tigiria, Dhenkanal, Athmallik, Nayagarh, 


2. Orissa Records, Kalahandi Papers, Acc. no. 4 Kal, Political Agent, 
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CR/37, 19 September 19 2S. 
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Ranpur, Bonai, Gangpur, Boudh, Rairakhol and Saraikela. 
The reforms were made in various forms. In the above states 
it was the Panchayat System. This system definitely tended to 
increase good relation beiween the state oflicials and the 
people, although sometimes the decisions of the Panchas were 
criticised by the public. At the same time, the system had not 
gained that much of weight which would make the Panchas 
effective instruments for the maintenance of law and order in 
the villages. Nevertheless, the system proved as a training 
ground for the villages regarding the civic and other responsibi- 
Jities towards their states government.” Moreover, it was ex pect- 
ed to promote the development of local self-government and 
assist in the administration of civil and criminal justice in the 
states. 

In some states there were different nomenclatures. They 
were called the Gramya Parishad, Praja Parishad and Praja 
Samity, Praja Sabha, Bichar Samity, Byabastha Parishad and 
Praja Pratinidhi Sabha etc. All these came under the adminis- 
trative reforms. But when there was demand for constitutional 
reforms, the British Government tried to avoid its introduction. 
It, rather, favoured for the Advisory Council system. The 
Government of India observed that in the present state of 
development an Advisory Council System built from the 
villages upwards was a more suitable measure than a Legisla- 
tive Assembly.’ Further, as regards land revenue administration 
in the states, the government thus observed: 


“_. a not uncommon cause of agitation in Indian States in 
recent times has been the differences which exist between 
the revenue rates and organisation in the states and those 
in force in the adjoining Provinces of British India and 
suggests that it would be of value if the Potitical officers 
were in a position to familiarise themselves with the 
particular system of revenue administration in force in the 
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provinces adjoining the states With which they are in 
political relations so that they may be able to give practi- 
cal advice to Rulers with a view to assimilating their. 
revenue administration, so far as may be practicable, to- 
that prevailing in British India.” 
Bethi and begar was a long standing custom in the states. 
The abolition of such a system was introduced in 1923 and 
two annas per rupee as rent was levied to make provision to & 
certain extent for the public works done by Berhi labour. This 
was, of course, imposed in accordance with the wishes of the 
people.’ Yet, the abuses were not totally abolished. During. 
the agitation of 1938 and 1939 many concessions including the 
abolition of bethi and begar were granted to the people of the 
states. AS per the instructions arising out of the enquiry reports. 
of J. Bowstead in 1939-40 and R.K. Ramadhyani in 1941-42 a. 
proper principle of the forced labour was settled. The principle. 
said: *» 
“All requisitioning of compulsory free labour must 
cease . . All rulers are urged, therefore, to issue a pro- 
nouncement, either at a Darbar, or through the official 
Gazette, or by other suitable means, to the effect that 
state officials are prohibited for the future from requisi~ 
tioning compulsory free labour of any short.” 
It is also said: 
“Any ‘bethi begar’ which remain to be abolished should’ 
be so abolished without the imposition of a commutation 
cess of any kind in liev. 
. » . the supply of rasad has also been universally disconti- 
nued. . . . the recovery of even voluntary salaries from 
village officers and tenants at Dusserah or other religious. 
festivals must be discouraged. . . 72 
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But the general tendency of the rulers was not to abolish 
‘bethi and begar’ and other forczd labour from their states.’ 
Hence the evil system continued and created dissatisfaction 
among the people. Thus, every attempt towards a better system 
of administration in the states proved fruitless. Consequently, 
‘people’s movement continued. 


‘Movement of 1940-41 


The Prajamandals of the states became more active, espe- 
cially in the states which were adjacent to the British adminis- 
tered districts. The feudatory state of Talcher was a special 
target of the Congress elements in Cuttack, and by the political 
agitators from both inside and outside the state. The adminis- 
tration of Taicher and other states was also closely watched by 
‘elements inimical to the Rulers of Orissa’. The rulers were in 
such circumstances, advised to have their entire administration 
thoroughly overhauled with the help of the political “advisers 
appointed bv the British Government. Nevertheless, democratic 
movements started early in 1940 in the states of Talcher, Nilgiri 
and Dhenkanal. 

Pabitramohan Pradhan, President of Talcher Praja- 
mandal, in a letter to the Political Agent, Orissa States, if 
early January 1940. complained against the oppressive acts of 
the state officials. Subsequently, memorials were sent to the 
Resident, Eastern States Agency, and the Viceroy of India 
.containing the following demands: 

““(1) Reformation of the Praja Parishad, 
(2) Right to kill wild animals who destroyed crops, 
{3) Complete abolition of Misc-cess.”’ 

Pabitramohan Pradhan criticised the ruler of Talcher and 
the’ British Government in strongest terms. He accused the 
British Government for helping the rulers of the feudatory 
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states in oppressing their subjects. On 1 March 1940 a meeting 
was held at Kosala Refugee Camp in observance of ‘Martyr’s 
Days’. Further, the Prajamandal of Talcher passed the follow- 
ing important resolutions: 

““(1) To abolish the extra misc. cess, 

(2)-To express disappointment at the violation of the 
conditions made by the Raja in his own declaration. 

(3) To approach the Political Department for the return 
of Sarbarakaris, -Bhograi lands, Thani Tenure lands 
etc. 

(4) To approach the Political Department for the return 
of the property looted during the last agitation.” 

In May 1940 Pabitramohan Pradhan began enrolling 
satyagrahis from among the leaders and workers of Talcher 
Prajamandal. Besides, he organised and convened several meet- 
ings of the Prajamandal as a result of which he was arrested on 
15 December 1940. Nevertheless, meetings were held during the 
month criticising the maladministration, absence of justice 
in the State court, lack of constructive works such as arrange- 
ments for irrigation, education etc. But the real object war to 
condemn the action of the State Darbar and the Political 
Department in arresting the prominent members of Talcher 
Prajamandal.” 

Prajamandal was established afresh in January 1941 with 
Kalandi Charan Pradhan as its President. Cyctostyled leaflets 
in Oriya under the signature of the newly made President, were 
distributed on 7 January in Angul. The leatiets narrated the 
repressive acts of the state authorities, and gave a call to the 
people to be united to resist Such repression. At the same 
time, a memorandum under the signatures of hundreds of 
people of Talcher was sent to the Political Agent. In the 
‘memorandum the excessively high rent was described and the 
demand was made for remission of the excessive rent and 
introduction of constructive relief work.’ In May 1941 the 
Talcher Prajamandal strongly objected to the establishment of 
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‘Byabastha Parishad’ by the ruler, and criticised the State 
Darbar for having failed to adhere to the promises and declara- 
tions made by the Raja in 1938 and: 1939 regarding the constitu 
tion of the ‘Byabastha Parishad’. It also condemned the action 
of the Darbar in not permitting the people’s democratic 
organisations to fully participate in the administration of the 
state, but allowing a few members only to act as the advisers of 
the Raja. Further, the Prajamandal protested the setting up: 
of two ‘Byabastha Parishads’, instead of one, as was originally 
intended, as they had no faith in the members either elected or 
nominated. Moreover, Prajamandals of the states brodering 
Angul, held a number of meetings in the British territory in 
order to evade any actions by tbe state authorities. In addition 
to usual criticism against the activitions of the Darbars, anti- 
war speeches were also made in those meetings.?° 
Simultaneously, the Prajamandal of Nilgiri was very much 
active. In January 1940 its leaders formed a Defence Com- 
mittee to render financial assistance to the victims and the 
socio-politically harassed people of the state. Kailash Chandra. 
Mohanty, President of Nilgiri Prajamandal, delivered an anti- 
war speech at Amoodia hat in Balasore. He was arrested op. 
the spot, tried by the Collector of Balasore, and was convicted 
to six months rigorous imprisonment. Subsequently, Banamali. 
Das, Secretary of Nilgiri Prajamandal, was expelled from the 
state as he was preaching communism. In spite of these, volun- 
teers were recruited and selected to enrol Satyagrahis in differ-. 
ent places of the district including Nilgiri.® 
The Congress in its plenary session held in March 1940 at 

Ramgarh, passed the following resolution in connection with 
the political movement in the country: 

“The Congress is of opinion that no permanent solution 

of the national problems are possible except through a 

Constituent Assembly elected on the basis of adult 

sufferage. The Congress cannot admit the right of the. 
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Rulers of the Indian States, or of foreign vested interests 
to come in the way of freedom. Sovereignty of India must 
rest with the people whether in the States or the Provinces 
and all other interests must be subordinated to their 
vital interests.”?* 

In view of the rapid change in British India and in coofor- 
mity with the spirit of the time, both the state authorities and 
the people went ahead in their respective plans of work—the 
former persisted in repressing the movement ruthlessly, while 
the latter acted vigorously to achieve the democratic form of 
government in the states. The national creed was followed by 
the feudatory states of Orissa. H.K. Mahtab rushed to Nilgiri 
to tackle the situation.’ Mahatma Gandhi depuied Saranga- 
dhar Das on a long tour of propaganda. Accordingly, 
Sarangadhar Das moved to the district of Sambalpur and 
addressed several meetings in the first week of 1941, explaining 
the Congress attitude towards the War and the Imperial 
Government.®? Because of his propaganda, he was arrested in 
February. Afterwards, many more leading persons were 
arrested.®® 


There was no political movement of any note in any other 
states of Orissa during the period. The next agitational course 
was taken up during the Quit India Movement which started in 
August 1942. People of both the British territories and the 
states joined the movement. 


Movement of August 1942 


At the clarion call of Mahatma Gandhi Quit India Move- 
ment began all over the country in August 1942. People joined 
hands to give a final blow to the British Imperialism. Impact 
of this All India Movement fell upon the India States including 
the feudatory states of Orissa. The most spectacular movement 
took place in Dhenkanal, Talcher and Nayagarh. 


22. Orissa Records, W.W.C.C., Acc. no. 11, p. 77. 
23. Jbid., Acc. No. 60, p. 12. 
24. Ibid., Acc. no. 30, p. 34. 
25. Ibid., Acc. no. 11, p. 103. 
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Dhenkanal 


~~ 


Political movement in Dlhenkanal started simultaneously 
with the August revolution of 1942°in the British provinces. 
The people of the state denounced the Praja Parishad set up by 
the Raja, and also criticised the decision of transferring debottar 
lands to him instead of bestowing them upon the péople. In 
order to counteract the ‘Sham Panchayats’ set up by the ruler. 
the people established Village Panchayats °° But, suddenly, the 
character of the movement changed with the appearance of 
Baishnab Charan Patnaik, a veteran leader of Dhenkanal. 

Baishnab Charan Patnaik, an active leader of 1938 move- 
ment, was imprisoned in Sadar Jail under section 29 (1) (b) of 
the Defence of India Rules, soon after the outbreak of the 
Second World War. On the recommendation of the Chief 
Minister of Dhenkanal, he was released from jail in April 1942 
under certain terms and conditions. Jn spite of the restrictions 
imposed on his movement, Baishnab Charan Patnaik went to 
Cuttack and got acquainted with the political situations in 
the country. Consequent upon the August Resolution of the 
Congrees Working Committee at Bombay, leaders of the Con- 
gress all over the country were arrested. In such state ofr 
affairs, Baishnab Charan Patnaik entered into Dhenkanal 
clandestinely and organised the people of the interior villages 
of the states to fight against the authorities. Unchecked by the 
state authorities and without the adoption of any preventive 
measures, Baishnab Charan Patnaik launched his political 
movement.” 

Unlike other leaders of the Congress and the Socialist, 
Parties, Baishnab Charan Patnaik was a believer in militant 
nationalism. Accordingly, he recruited his followers and 
preached that idea among the people. On 25-26 August 1942, 
at night, he, along with his followers attacked and burnt the 

_ police station and the subdivisional offices at Murhi. The party 
then moved towards Malpura where they were joined by about 


26. S.C. De, Diary of Political Events in Orissa, (Cuttack, 1964), p. 42. 

27. Orissa Records, Dhenkana} Papers, Acc. no. 1026 S, Raja of Dhen- 
kanal to Political Agent, Orissa States, D.O. No. 404-P/42, 29 August 
1942. 
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500 people of more than 12 villages. The agitators looted the 
debottar granary of the place and afterwards, distributed them 
among the poor people of the villages. From the above two: 
places they looted a sum of Rs. 20,000 and some arms and: 
ammunitions.® The party of agitatiors moved towards 
Bhuban, ahd then to the state headquarters via Gandia. They 
incited the people through slogans and inspiring words. The 
main contention was that when Mabatma Gandhi was dying in 
prison, it was shame on the part of the state employees to 
serve the autocrats. Rather they should resign and join the 
national movement.®’ The clarion call was well responded to 
and even high state officials* of Dhenkanal secretly belped 
Baishnab Charan Patnaik for the success of his movement. 


Such graveous situation compelled the Raja of Dbenkanal 
to seek help from the Political Agent, Orissa Feudatory States. 
As the Chief Minister and the District Magistrate of Dhenkanal 
showed their inability on health grounds to cooperate with him 
the Raja telegraphically requisitioned a police contingent of 30 
men with 15 armed men and two platoons of Joint Police 
Force to move to Bhuban; Murhi and Parjang respectively. The: 
Raja of Dhenkanal, thus, reported to the British Government 


about the situation : 


“The situation here has become very grave. I am barking. 
like a dog but nobody cares to carry out one order.... 
If they (the agitators) go on doing like this unchecked, I 
would be surprised, through fright the loyal elements wil! 
also join them.””3° 


In an immediate response to the appeal of the Raja, the 
British authorities observed :” . . . the Murhi arson may spread 


28. Orissa Records, Dhenkanal Papers, Acc. no. 1026S, Raja of Dhen- 
kanal to Political Agent, Orissa States, D.O. ‘No. 404-P/42, 29 
August 1942. 

29. Ibid-, A Note of S.D.O., Murhi, 26 August 1942. 


* Jayakrushna Mishra, District and Sessions Judge and his brother, 
Gatikrushna Mishra, a lawyer, 
30. JIbid., Raja of Dhenkanal to Captain Biscoe, 27 August 1942. 
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and the situation therefore must-be handled firmly at once.” 


And the Assistant Political Agent, Orissa Feudatory States, 
gave the following suggestions to be adopted by the Raja. 

“(a) Arrest ring leaders, try them at once under the 
Criminal Courts Ordinance (I do not remember 
whether this is the correct title) and convict the 
guilty speedily. 

{b) Impose the collective Fines Ordinance today and 
impose a really deterrent fine on Murhi itself and on 
all other guilty villages and announce it today. I 
cannot suggest how heavy the fine should be but you 
will know this from your local knowledge. 

(c) Collect it at once through your own magistrates, 
backed by your police, backed by Joint Police. 

“(d) Processions should be banned at once under Section 
144 C.P.C. and the ban should be enforced by armed 
force, if necessary. In this connection read Chapter 
IX Cr P.C. Armed Force must be used under 
proper control of the officer commanding the force 
employed, as explained to your Assistant Secretary, 
As I gather that there is considerable panic amongst 
your officials you should assure them that any 
reasonable act done in good faith with regard to the 
circumstances at the spot, will be supported. Do not 
parley with the rebels until peace is restored, and 
receive only small deputations, not large 
gatherings.””?? 

Further precautionary measures were taken against the 
agitators. The Political Agent, Orissa States, instructed the 
rulers of Pallahara, Keonjhar, Hindol, Talcher, and the Dewan 
of Athgarh and Tigiria to strengthen their police force on the 
common borders of Dhenkanal, and to co-operate with the 
State Darbar in providing information about the movement of 


31. Orissa Records, Dhenkanal Papers, Acc. no. 1026S, Assistant Poli- 
tical Agent, Orissa States to Raja of Dhenkanal, D.O. No. D H.B./1, 
27 August 1942. 

32. Ibid., Assistant Political Agent to Raja of Dhenkanal D.O. no. 
DHBY/\, 27 August 1942. 
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Baishnab Charan Patnaik and his party, and if possible, to 
arrest them. “The importance of this measure lies partly in 
the fact that the early arrestsand punishment of this gang will 
be iin the most vital interests of all states in the Muhandi 
area”, said the Political Agent.? Moreover, by stationing 
platoons at three strategic places like Parjang, Murhi and 
Bhuban, it was planned to infuse fear, if not loyalty, into the 
people. Besides, to round up Baishnab Charan Patnaik and 
his party the raja was advised to organise immediately a mobile 
force of 50 constables on bicycles. Horses were also collected 
for the mounted police. Intensive and rapid patrolling started 
from 31 August 1942 in the northen part of Dhenkanal. At 
‘the same time, the Political Agent advised” the Raja ‘to cease 
barking and take the reins in his own hands,’3 and tackle the 
‘situation with the help of the government force. 


However, in view of the growing seriousness of the situation 
the Political Agent remarked : 

“The Durbar as a whole las been guilty of grave 
dilatoriness since the issue of orders from office on August 
10th for dealing with the Congress threat. I do not 
consider that the Raja is to a great extent responsible. 
His Chief Minister appears to have got cold feet, and to 
have been very reluctant to take strong action. The 
chief of police has been blindly optimistic. The Raja’s 
fault has lain in not putting his foot down and insisting 
on immediate compliance with my orders and with his 
own views for rounding up dangerous persons. 
Baishnab should have in jail on 12th August, but not 
done.” 


A reward of Rs. 1,00) was declared for the arrest of 
‘Baishnab Charan Patnaik. But it was very difficult for the 
‘state and the government authorities to locate exactly his 


33. Orissa Records, Dhenkanal Papers, Acc. no. 1026S, Pol. Orissa to 
All Rulers of Oiissa States, Express letter No.449/T, 30 August 1942. 


34. Jbid., A.N. Mitchell to Resident, Eastern States, Calcutta, No. 466T, 
31 August 1942. 
.35. Ibid., No. 457/T, 29 August 1942. 
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whereabouts. Various interesting reports reached the authorities 
of which one report ran thus : 


“Absconder Baishnab Patnaik reported going to today’s 
Talcher Passenger towards Cuttack indisguise of a woman 
wearing bangles and Nolak. Likely detraining Jagatpur 
or Cuttack, may proceed towards" Jajpur or Sukinda— 
possibly tonight by train—likely staying Cuttack.”3° 


Despite cvery measures of the authorities, Baishnab 
Charan Patnaik ceaselessly went ahead in his political move- 
ment. His followers were very much active ijn Parjang and 
Palasuni, and were distributing pamplets among the people. 
People were sent to different villages carrying with them the 
pamphlets for their distribution and enrolment of comradcs. In 
their slogan they cried that Mahatma Gandhi had been 
imprisoned and it was his last wish to make the Jast attémpt to. 
crush the British Government. On the other hand, a counter- 
leaflet was issued by the state authorities refraining people 
from the agitation led by Baishnab Charan Patnaik. Enraged 
the insurgents burnt the police station and the school at 
Chandpur on 4 September 1942. The attack on Chandpur 
police station was, in fact, a victory for Baishnab. It had been 
given an impression that the State Government of Dhenkanal 
was in such a helpless position that the police had to leave the 
Chandpur police station at the mercy of the agitators.” The 
further plans were to attack the Motanga police sstation near 
the Meramundali Railway Station, then Bhapur and at last, 
the Dhenkanal town. 


ର 


Such an alarming news made the Raja more vigilant and 
careful. Immediately, he sent his spies all over the state to 
dissuade the people from joining the agitation. Pamphlets. 
through the Publicity Department were distributed in different 
villages to capture the agitators. More than 600 licenced guns 
were seized from the people. In addition to these, the Raja 


36. Orissa Records, Dh2nkanal Papers. Acc. no.1026S, Situation Report 
of the Dhenkanal State, No. 420-P/42. 2-3 September 1942. 


37. Ibid., Situation Report ..., No. 428-P/42, 4 September 1942. 
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recruited Muslims from the districts of Cuttack and Puri for 
police work in his state.?® At the same time, he sent an 
immediate telegram to the Resicent of Eastern States, Calcutta 
to send a Service Aeroplane to fly over Dhenkanal frightening 
the people in general. The Resident, while agreeing to send a 
Service Aerdplane, categorically refused to send any force, but 
advised the Raja to manage with the Joint Police Force and the 
State Police, and to handle the situation carefully. The Resident 
also cautioned him thus: 


<“ 


. as you are employing force you should also use everv 
means in your power to explain the current situation to 
as many influential persons in the villages as possible”, 
“The current situation”, he explained, “is that Japan is 
the enemy and than everyone's efforts should be concen- 
trated on defeating Japan after which, according to our 
present information, it will be for the political leaders of 
India to get together and solve political difficulties. It 
does no one any good to attempt to solve political difficul- 
ties by rioting.” 


. Agitation continued. An exchange of fire took place at 
Jahnapara school in which one person from Baishnab’s party 
was severely wounded and then imprisoned. The agitators then 
moved towards Kualo where they held a meeting. The Raja 
sent Jayakrushna Mishra, District and Sessions Judge, and 
other officers to the spot to study the situation with the instruc- 
tions: ‘Be firm—do not overdo or neverdo—Do what you 
should and ought to do”. After the Jahnapara episode 
Baishnab Charan Patnaik and his comrades went to Talcher to 
start a joint movement with Pabitramohan Pradhan. With the 
support of the people of Talcher, Baishnab Charan Patnaik 
and Debraj Patra burnt the police outstation at Gengutia on 
the border of Talcher. Railway line was removed and telegraph 


38. Orissa Mecords, Dhenkanal Papers, Acc. no. 1026S, Situation 
Report of the Dhenkanal State, No. 428-P/42, 4 September 1942. 

39. Ibid., C.P. Hancock to Raja of Dhenkanal, Confidential D.O. 
no. C-2 (3)-C/42-1869, 4 September 1942. 

40. Ibid., Situation Report..., No. 440-P/42, 5 September 1942. 
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lines were cut off. On 8 September 1942 one post office was 
ransacked. Thus, tbe entire north Talcher was in the grip of 
the agitators." . 

In the encounter with the state police Baishnab Charan 
Patnaik was severely wounded by firing which hit his forearm 
and head. Nevertheless, the movement continued. His comrades 
constituted people of Angul, Talcher, Dhenkanal, Sukinda and 
Jajpur. Hinding themselves in the jungles of Sukinda and 
Palesuni Bisos, they used to get help from the villages of 
Pangatira, Jhili, Boghmoda, Mahabinod, Tampai, Khbandar, 
Phuljhar, Pathargarh. Raghunathpur, Ghagaramund, Garh 
Palasuni and Gandia. The important leaders of the agitators 
moved to different places in the guise of girls, milkmaids, 
Kendera jogis and bearded sadhus.? 


There was illtreatment of the political prisonerg in the 
State Jail of Dhenkanal. The Jail authorities showed discrimi- 
nation between the Class II and Class II prisoners. Therefore, 
the Class II prisoners started hunger-strike on protest, on 6 
September 1942. They gave a call to the Class II prisoners and 
with their support a total hunger-strike began inside the jail, 
Among other grievances, the prisoners were not supplied with 
local newspapers to know about the happenings in their state. 
They also demanded better treatment, better food, better habi- 
tation etc. in the jail. During their hunger-strike they gave 
slogans like ‘Gandhi Mahatma Ki Jay’. Such a situation 
inside jail drew the immediate attention of the state authorities, 
who decided that if the Jail Board could not solve the problem, 
there should be force feeding to the prisoners on hunger-strike, 
as contemplated under Rule 87 of the B & O Jail Code which 
was followed mutatis mutandis in Dhenkanal. But, afterwards, 
the state authorities were compelled to fulfil their demands and 


41. Orissa Records, Dhenkanal Papers, Acc. no. 1026S, Resident, Eastern 
States, Calcutta to Pol. India, New Delhi, No. 1945, 11 September 
1942z 


42. Ibid. 
43. Ibid., Report of the Jailor, 7 September 1942. 
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so the hunger-strike was broken on 11 September 1942.%4 


In the meantime, the Congress and the Socialist leaders of 
British Orissa got themselves involved in the garjat movement. 
Nabakrushna Choudhury, Nityananda Kanungo, Rajkrushna 
Bose, Nilaman:! Panda etc. were prominent leaders who took 
active interest in the affairs of Dhenkanal and Talcher. They 
were arrested and sent to Angul as security prisoners. 
Nabakrushna Choudhury had a long discussion with Rabi 
Narayan Mardaraj Singh, local Congressman of Dhenkanal, 
regarding the political movement. The security prisoners had 
also a very effective discussion with the school boys on the 
burning issue of the state. The local congressmen and the 
security prisoners propagated among the inhabitants of 
Dhenkanal at the town bazar, regarding freedom of the 
country, freedom from feudal oppression and civic indepen- 
dence inethe states. The state authorities, on the other side, 
asked the Headmaster of the State High School to watch stric- 
tly the movements of the school boys. N. Dhal, 1/C Commis- 
sioner of State Police, asked Raj Krushna Bose. a veteran 
Congress leader, “‘what are you doing Mr. Bose?”, R.K. Bose 
'said, “I am uprooting the British Government”.’ Undaunted 
Bose went on instigating the school boys to cut down the 
telegraph and telephone lines, remove railway lines, and leave 
the schools to join Baishnab Charan Patnaik. The students* 


44. Orissa Records, Dhenkanal Papers, Acc. no. 1026S, Raja of the 
Dhenkanal to Political Agent, Orissa States, 10 September 1942 
and no. 468-F/42, 11 September 1942. 

45. Ibid., Report of N. Dhal, 1/C Commissioner of Police, Dhenkanal 
State, 6 September 1942. 

* The following students were present : 


Mahmad Tayb —Class X 

Mahmad Tahir — Ciass IV 

Basanta Kumar Mishra — Class XI (spokesman) 
Naba Das —Ciass IX 

Akhil Chandra Mahakud —Class IX 

Hakim Khan —Class 1X 

Amarendra Patnaik —Ciass TV- ~ 
Nibaran Dhal —Class VII 

Mayadhar — Class V 
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quickly followed the leaders and shouted ‘Inqulab Zindabad’,46 


Nabakrushna ChoudhburY took a bold step in propagating 
the Congress creed. He invited the Raja of Dhenkanal to join 
the Congress Party and be renowned among the Princes of 
India. He argued, “If he will espouse the cause of the Congress 
Party, the whole of Dhenkanal, may the whole of Jndia stand 
behind him, and then the British Govefnment wont be able to 
do him any harm.”*” He cited an example thus: 


‘Mahatma Gandhi has made the offer of the Emperor- 
ship of India to H.M.E.H. the Nizam of Hyderabad in 
case H.M.E.H. espoused the cause of the Congress.” 


Nabakrushna Choudhury, then looked towards the people 
and the states officials of Dhenkanal and encouraged them to 
continue the movement only in the manner followed in other 
places of India. He expressed his feelings that Indians of all 
ranks—officials and non-officials were internally “ inclined 
towards the great and only cause-—independence of the country. 
It so happened, he went on saying, that the policemen did not 
actually carry out the order of the S.P. of Cuttack, but only 
‘made a show of force. 

In view of such political development, the Raja of 
Dhenkanal made every possible attempts to capture Baishnab 
Charan Patnaik and his supporters. Rewards for his arrest 
increased from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000 and then to 
Rs. 3,000. All possible places of his shelter were searched 
and guarded. His main supporters were taken to task and 
strict watch was placed on them. One of the main supported 
was Javakrushna Mishra, District and Sessions Judge of Dben- 
kanal. He was ‘in hand and gloves’ with Baishnab and his 
party, and was responsible for injecting fear in the minds of the 
.officers and others through a net-work of secret propaganda in 


46. Orissa Records, Dhenkana! Papers, ACc. no. 1026S, Report of N. 
Dhal I1/C Commissioner of Police, Dhenkanal State, 6 September 
1942. 

47. Jbid., Report of Commissioner of Police, Dhenkanal, 6 September 

, 1942. 

48. Ibid. 

49. Ibid. 
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the last agitation, as a result of which all the Lakhirajdars and 
Brahmins of the staie had joined the agitation of 1938. The 
Raja gave a very caustic remark on him, thus: 


“He is a golden apple wrought at heart. He isa 
dangerous man...he combines in him an adviser to all the 
agitators and particularly Baishnab Patnaik and Narotam 
Das as a staunch connoisseur of their caus€e......... He is 
actually the brain behind all sorts of disloyalty in the state 
but he does everything from behind the screen.”’?! 


Baishnab Charan Patnaik, op the other hand, instigated 
and incited the people with encouraging words, slogans, wall- 
writing and poster-pasting on the pillars, culverts etc. A few of 
them went thus: 


“Fix H.E. School Students. 
Bhiru Balake Nida Bbangu Nahin 
Keun Bapaghare Rahiba.” 
B.P. 


“Coward Boys, you are still asleep, at which father’s 
house would you take shelter ?”5? 


Besides, some agitators, with a spirit of vengeance 
planned to attack Parjans and hence, went to Keonjhar to get 
the support of the adivasis. Baishnab Charan Patnaik gota 
bullet injury in his body in an encounter with the State police. 
Yet, his followers did not bring a halt to the’ movement. 23 
November 1942 the agitators attacked tbe village Kusia, and 
the village Pathargarh on 25 November. On 29 December they 
again attacked villages of Badasahi and Dehuri hata. Thus, 
till the end of January 1943 the agitation continued. Some 
Mahajans including the Marwaris played a great role in helping 


50. Orissa Records, Dhenkanal Papers, Acc. no. 1026S, Raja of 
Dhenkanal to Commissioner of Police, No. 457/P/42, 9 September 
1942. 

51. Tbid., Raja of Dhenkanal to Political Agent, Orissa States, D. O. no. 
497—P/42, 14 September 1942. 

52. Orissa Records, Raja of Dhenkanal to A.N. Mitchell, D.O. no. 
460—P/42, 9 September 1942. 
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the agitators with money and other necessary things. ® 

The moment political agitation started in Dhenkanal in 
the last week of August 1942, the Assistant Political Agent 
instructed the Raja to implement ell possible repressive meas- 
ures. Accordingly, Collective Fines Ordinance was pro- 
mulgated. Collective fines on the villages where damages 
to buildings, roads, bridges, culverts, causeways, railways, 
telegraphs or to any station or public property were done or 
were to be done by the miscreants, were imposed on the villagers. 
Such fines were collected from Parjang, Murhi, Roda, Saanda 
and Sarabareni. By 15 September 1942 the total collection 
rose up to Rs. 56,300 from Murhi and Parjang subdivisions. 
Coercion was also ,made to collect these fines. Harassment 
was done in realising land revenue. About 43 villages suffered 
due to imposition of such fines. A new order entitled 
‘Dhenkanal State Resumption of Lakhiraj Rights Order’ was 
issued on 15 September 1942, which read as follows ¢: « 


“Whereas an emergency has arisen which it necessary to 
penalise offences’'‘prejudicially affecting the defence of 
Dhenkanal State or the efficient prosecution of war, the 
Durbar are therefore pleased to make and promulgate 
the following order. It extends to the whole of Dhenkanai 
State. It Shall come into force at once.” 


People reacted severely to such an order of 15 September. 
Because it contpelled the villagers to make them awfuliy busy 
to procure money for payment of their respective shares of 
fines. They ran hither and thither to procure money by ali 
possible means—borrowing from their relatives or selling or 
mortgaging their gold or other valuables. People again com- 
plained of such heavy fines stating that in place of annual 
demand of Rs. 600 the fine was imposed up to Rs. 2,5000.%6 


53. Or’ssa Records, Dhenkanal Papers, Acc. no. 1026S, Raja of 
Dhenkanal to Superintendent of Police, 28 January 1943. 

54. Ibid., Captain D.H. Biscoe to Raja of Dhenkanal, No. T.C.—287/42, 
16 September 1942. | 

55. Ibid., Situation Report, no. 512—P/42, 17 September 1942. 

56. Orissa Records, Dhenkanai Papers, Acc. no. 1026S, Situation 
Report, no. 512—P/42, 17 September 1942. 
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Amrita Bazar Patrika, a national newspaper, flashed their 
problems before the public. Immediately, the Resident, Eastern 
States, Calcutta, asked the Raja of Dhenkanal to review the 
issue of Collective Fines and modify suitable in favour of the 
people. But the Raja did not appreciate the idea of the Resi- 
deat and justified his stand.’? 

Ameng other repressive measures were flying over the 
State of Dhenkanal of the Service Aeroplanes requisitioned 
from the British Government and throwing down pamphlets 
from the air, in order both to frighten and induce the people to 
refrain from agitation. Undesirable officers were removed 
from the state. Extradition warrants were issued under 26 
Defence of India Rules against Haramohan Patnaik and Girish 
Chandra Singh.’® Premananda Das, nephew and heir of 
Sarangadhar Das, was arrested under D.I.R. Father of Baishnab 
Charan Patnaik was kept under custody at Cuttack. Kalandi 
Charan. Panigrahi, Cuttack Agent of the Eastern States Agency 
Publicity Bureau, and an employee of Government Press, 
Cuttack, was dismissed from the service on account of the 
activities of his brother, Bhagabati Charan Panigrahi, leader of 
the Orissa Communist Party.’ Bésides, Manu Singh, Lochan 
Singh, Lokanath Pradhan, Musa Malik, Ananda Charan Swain 
alias Kuwar Swain and Baidhar Swain were arrested. 

As by the end of 1942 situation did not improve and 
Baishnab Charan Patnaik could not be captured, the Political 
Agent, Orissa Feudatory States thus observed < 

“We must start from the point that the arrest of Baishnab 

and this gang is essential. Every effort has so far proved 

unavailing, and the gang continues jin existence in the 
jungles along the borders of Keonjhar, Dhenkanal, 

Pallahara, Talcher and even perhaps extending through 


57. Orissa Records, Dhenkanal Papers, Acc. no. 1026S, Resident, 

” Eastern States, Calcutta to Political Agent, Orissa States, No. R.l. 

(24)—C/42-2016, 19 September 1982; Situation Report, No. 546— 
P/42, 27 September 1942. 

58. Ibid., Raja of Dhenkanal to Political Agent, Orissa States, Telegram, 
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Angul and Athmallik. The country is very difficult indeed 
and extensive drives by the Dhenkanal Police and villagers 
have not been found sufficient.” 


Therefore, he suggested that a ‘Special Task Force’ should 
be constituted solely far the purpose of ceaselersly pursuing the 
agitators till they were captured. He further suggested that since 
the agitators were extremely dangerous and their present activi- 
ties were intolerable, all the Darbars should co-operate among 
themselves, at least, in the interest of all.®! 

The Raja of Dhenkanal convened police co-operation 
meetings of all the neighbouring feudatory states in order to 
capture the agitators. Such meetings were also held at 
Mahabinod and Bhuban. Police officers from Keonjhar, 
Pallahara, Talcher, Hindol, Angul, Sukinda and Tangi attended 
the meetings. The Raja also convened a meeting of the people 
at Murhi on 2 January 1943 and advised them to refrain from 
agitational activities.® The spies employed for ihe purpose, 
proved useless. People did not give any information about tbe 
political agitators. 

On the other hand, the modus operandi of Baishnab 
Charan Patnaik was quite surprising. He made public that he 
would be at one place, but, in fact, he stayed elsewhere. Thus” 
he befooled the state authorities and the British Government. 
After he sustained severe injury in his body, Baispab Charan 
Patnaik slipped. off to Calcutta and stayed with his friend, 
Ananta Charan Patnaik. As soon as he recovered, he left for 
Bihar and Uttar Pardesh and got a medical check up at 
Jamshedpur. Towards the end of 1942 he came back to Orissa 
and made his sojourn in Dhabaleswar and Paschimeswar of 
Athgarh. He also stayed at Puri, Sakhigopal, Olasingh, 
Khurda, and Charchika. In all these places he collected 
followers and took advice from his friends and the leaders of 


60. Orissa Records, Dhenkanal Papers, Acc. no. 1026S, Political Agent, 
Orissa States, to Raja of Dhenkanal, No. 150/7, 9 December 
1942. 
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‘Orissa how to launch the movement further. In January 1943 
he went to Berhampur to seek hélp from Gorachand Patnaik, 
Biswanath Das, the veteran Congress leaders, and then went to 
“Wadhusudan Gramyodota Sangha’ to seek the advice of 
H.K. Manhtab.®! 

Meanwhile, the Task Force Operation started in January 
1943 under the charge of Md. Basir Chaudhury, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police‘of Dhenkanal. It worked out successful in 
stamping out the agitation in the state. Twelve out of twenty- 
four followers of Baishneb Charan Patnaik were arrested by 
March 1943. As the movement in Dhenkanal gradually cooled 
down, Baishnab now wanted strong and safe shelter. The state 
authorities tried to capture him from tbe train during his move- 
ment, but they failed. Baishnab Charan Patnaik, at last, took 
shelter in Sukinda under the protection of Narendra Padhan, 
leader of the Bbumijas of Natum.°® And then quiet prevailed 
in Dhenkanal. 


Talcher 

The Quit India Movement also echoed jin the teudatory 
state of Talcher. During 1942 the Prajamanadal movement in 
the state was most during and dynamic. The Dhenkanal Praja- 
mandal movement supplemented to a great extent. Pabitra- 
mohan Pradhan, leader of the Talcher Prajamandal, who had 
been imprisoned on 26 March 1942, escaped from the jail on 
31 May of the same year and joined the movement led by 
Baishnab Charan Patnaik. Several congress workers of Talcher 
headed by Dibakar Mishra attempted to take possession of the 
Angul Congress Ashram, which had been in the possession of 
the British Government. These workers were arrested. Under 
the leadership of Pabitramohan Pradhan a parallel government 
was formed in Talcher derecognising the administration of the 
Raja.’ On 7 September 1942 the Talcher Prajamandal started 


64. Orissa Records, Dhenkanal Papers, Acc. no. 1026S, Situation 
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railway strike.°? The coal-mine workers were induced to join the 
strike in order to paralyse the industries of the state. As per the 
plans, the people removed railway line, cut off telegraph lines,. 
ransacked the post office and murdered a man in the north 
Talcher.®® 


The Murhi incident of 26-27 August 1942 in Dhenkanal 
added fuel to the fire in Talcher. The agitators detracted rail 
engines and displaced twenty yards of the rail* on 6 September. 
The next day they destroyed police outposts and looted the post 
office at Sipur. On 9 September bridges and telegraph** lines. 
were damaged. The Kosala U.P. School was burnt on 18 
September at night. 


The state authorities had to fire 12 rounds killing one and 
wounding two persons. A total number of 243 agitators were 
arrested. 


The Prajamandals of Dhbenkanal and Talcher planned 
combinedly to attack the places of the Raja of the latter state. 
About 8,000 agitators moved towards the place. With the 
limited resources the Raja faced the mob armed with guns, 
spears, axes and bows. But in the encounter the Raja won tue 
victory. In order to frighten the huge mob, aeroplanes flew 
over Talcher and when necessity arose, machine guns were used 
to disperse the mob.” In the process 217 persons were arrest- 
ed, five were killed and many got severe injuries. The air-raid- 
ing created terror in the states and the people strongly 
criticised the action both of the Raja and of the British Govern- 
ment. A telephone message thus revealed the situation: 


67. Orissa Records, Dhenkanal Papers, Acc. no. 1026S, Situation: 
Report, No. 452-P/42, 8 September 1942. 


68. Ibid., Raja of Dhenkanal to A.N. Mitchell, D.O. no. 460—P/42, 9: 
September 1942. 
*Five rails were removed from the railway track between Meramun- 
d-li and Talcher, resulting derailment of the engine of a good train. 
*+ Nine telegraph posts were pulled down. 
69. Orissa Records, Dhenkaral Papers, Acc. no. 1026S, Urkal Prasanga, 
August 1972, pp. 55, 57 and 58. 
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“Hudson flying Dhenkanal State reported large crowd 

advancing on Talcher town. Endeavour to stop them by 

low flying and firing red very light without effect. Air- 
craft returned to base. *Crowd on outskirts of Talcher and 

Police pickets between them and town...opened fire with 

belly gun over heads of crowd—50 rounds of ammunitions 

used in all. Crowg then dispersed rapidly. This was done 
three times till complete dispersal of crowd.” 

Repressive measures continued from the side of the state 
authorities. A reward of Rs. 1,800 was declared for the 
capture of Pabitramohan Pradhan.* Collective fines were 
imposed on 35 affected villages out of a total number of 438 in 
the state. The collection of fines rose ,up to Rs. 25,500. 
Raiyats, sarbarkars, jagirdars and lakhirajdars those who had 
taken part in the movement, were either dismissed from the 
‘state service, or fined, or were forced to execute bonds after 
departmental proceedings. Criminal cases started against 367 
persons. 211 persons were arrested for joining the unlawful 
mob. On the other hand, the depressed classes like Pans, Had:is 
(Mehentars), Doms, and aborigines like Kandhs and Savaras 
who did not take part in the movement, were amply rewarded 
by the Btitish Government. The Raja of Talcher was also 
awarded the title of ‘Raj Bahadur’ as a personal distinction in 
recognition of his good and meritorious service during the 
August movement of 1942.” ° 

The tempo of agitation in Talcbher gradually lessened. 
But the Prajamandal workers devoted themselves’ in constituti- 
‘onal works. They strengthened their organisation in democratic 
manner. Thus, their democratic movement was enlivened till 
‘they rose again soon after the cessation of the Second World 


War, in May 1945. 


70. Ibid., R.A.F., Cuttack to Resident, Eastern States, Calcutta, Tele- 
phone message. 

* It has been mentioned that later on, the amount was raised to 
Rs. 10,000. As a result, he had to leave Orissa and joined the 
‘Azad Hind Fouz’ of Subhas Chandra Bose (Urkal Prasanga, August 
1972, p. 56). 
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Nayagarh 

In the feudatory state of Nayagarh the Prajamanda! 
movement was most unique of all other states. Tension in 
Nayagarh was mounting due to failure of the Raja to meet the 
demands of the Prajamandal. In order to suppress the move- 
ment, the Raja arrested the leaders like Sirdhar Das, Banchha- 
nidhi Senapati, Laxmana Moharana, Sukru Behera, Udayanath 
Prusti and Bidyadbhar Mantri, on 19 July 1942.”* Such an action 
rather, aggravated the situation more and more. People started 
Satyagraha in the state. They declared the independence of 
every region in the state. They also attack the government 
office and police station of the state. About 400 weavers assem- 
bled at Bolgarh on .28 September 1942 demanding the release 
of the Khadi Centre of Dighi which had been in the possession 
of the police.” The police arrested the leaders of the assembly. 
But in view of the gravity of the situation, the British Govern- 
ment issued orders to release the Spinning Centre for the use of 
the All India Spinners Association. Nevertheless, the agitation 
continued. Prajamandal supporters from outside states joined 
the Nayagarh Movement in October 1942.” The people were 
determined to secure their demands through peaceful Satya- 
graha. But the Raja of Nayagarh adopted repressive measures. 
Consequently, there was a clash between the armed police and 
the peaceful procession of the people, on 10 October 1942. 
Police opened fire. One person named Kasti Dakua was shot 
dead and a number of persons were wounded.” And then 
started a reign of terror in Nayagarh.’”°’ Oppression started 
inside the state jail. The oppression was of such magnitude 
that, it was alleged, Kanduri Parida and his son Budhi Parida 
were beaten to death insides tbe jail.” In spite of such inhuman 
oppression, democratic movement continued with checks and 
cross-checks. 


72. Utkal Prasango, August 1972, p. 42; S.N. Patnaik, Odisare Swadhi- 
nata Andolana, p. 179. 
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Nilgiri 

The feudatory state of Nilgiri rose in revolt during the 
1942 movement. At the outset, the elected members of the 
Praja Sabha of Nilgiri refused to attend the meetings convened 
by the Raja.’ Two platoons of force were sent immediately to 
the troubted spot. The agitating people made attempts to 
capture the Raj Palace. As a result, there was a big clash 
between the people and the Joint Police Force. In the encounter, 
Raghu Naik and Ganga Mallik were shot dead and many 
persons were wounded. The situation was very serious. 
Ultimately, the people won, and the Raja was deprived of the 
ruling power and sent to Ranchi in November 1942. 

After the disturbances were subdued temporarily, the 
people settled down quietly and the administration got good 
co-operation from them. All efforts were made to minimise 
their difficulties arising out of abnormal war conditions. 
Constant endeavours were also made to familiarise the public 
more and more with the administration of the state. A meeting 
of the State Praja Sabha was called by the Diwan and the 
Assistant Diwan, and all the elected members had a discussion. 
A slight change in the constitution of the Praja Sabha was 
thought desirable. The elected members offered to co-operate 
in the revival of the Praja Sabha.” 


Mayurbhanj ° 

There was a very peaceful and constitutional movement 
in the feudatory state of Mayurbhanj during the period of the 
Second World War. Prajamandal was established in 1939 
under the leadership of Sarat Chandra Das.®® Pargana Samities, 
Village organisations, as first step towards improvement of 
economic condition. were established. Village economic funds 
were created demanding legitimate civil and political rights. 
Elements of political agitation were slowly introduced into the 
state. Th counteract such a strong move, the ruling chief of 
Mayurbhanj made a declaration to establish a Praja Sabha 
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early in 1940. But it could not attract the people nor could it 
mislead the Prajamandal. On the other hand, in the Manitri 
Conference of the State Prajamandal, establishment of a fully 
democratic administration was declared to be the aim of the 
‘organisation. There was another conference at Ambajoda on 
18 December 1940.81 The Darbar, at the same time, established 
the State Prajamandal in order to creaté disturbances in the 
‘State Prajamandal meetings. It, however, did not last long. 
Gradually the works and achievements of the Prajamandal 
drew the attention of the Congress leaders. 

The first annual session of Prajamandal of Mayurbhanj 
‘was held at Kumdhia on 9-11 May 1940 under the President- 
‘ship of Sarangadhar Das. In 1941 Prajamandal activities spread 
to Panchapidha, and constructive works were stressed upon. 
The state authorities did not allow it and the police declared 
the Prajamandal illegal. Sarat Chandra Das attended the All 
India State People’s Conference held at Bombay in- 1942. After- 
wards, he was arrested. Several meetings of the Prajamandal 
were held during the Quite India Movement unopposed by the 
state durbar. The third session of the Prajamandal was held in 
1944 at Madhunanda of Manitri Pargana. Once again, after 
the failure of the Parishad, another state-sponsored organisa- 
tion called Prajamandal was established to counter the activities 
of the Prajamandal. Thus, both the opposing organisations 
worked in the state to win over the people. But within a couple 
of years the Prajamandal died a natural death.5? 


81. W.W.C.C., Mayurbhanj, p. 4; Utkal Prasanga, August 1972, p. 60. 
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Prajamandai Movement : 
The Last Phase (1946-1947) 


Soon after the cessation of the Second World War in 
may 1945 a fresh attempt was made to rouse the people of the 
states. The Prajamandals became once active. They .were 
‘supported by the students, the Press, and the political partics 
for attainment of their goals. Above all, the Provincial 
Goverrment of Orissa which was formed in April 1946.3 gave 
sufficient impetus to the democratic movements in the feudatory 
states. 


Post-War Measures in the States 

During the Second World War the rulers of the states 
‘extended their full co-operation to the British Government. 
Towards the close of the war in 1945 it was clear that ‘India 
would get self-government in the not very distant future’. The 
rulers of the states of India rightly realised that the time bad 
come to reorganise the administration of the states, lest there 
would be ‘unfavourable criticism of states’.®” The Government 


1. Orissa Records, W.W.C.C., Acc, no. 35, p. 54. 


2. Jbid., Sambalpur Papers, Acc.no. 9285S, Notes of M. Worth, Politica! 
Apgent, Orissa States, 15 February 1945. 
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of India, at a later time, advised the rulers, especially, of the 
states of Orissa thus : 


“You are...entrusted with the destiny of the state, the 
welfare and contentment of its peoplc. You have had time 
to see and gauge for yourself the trend of affairs both 
within and without the state.”? “¢ 


Soon after the war the Central Government decided that 
‘the ban on the All India Congress Committee and any existing. 
bans on Provincial, District or lower Congress Committees or 
on the All India Spinners Association or branches thereof 
should be removed’.? The Provincial Governments were asked 
to take necessary action. Simultaneously the Central Govern- 
ment made proposal to the provincial Governments that 
‘Ordinance III and Defence Rule 26 should be repealed in 
British India on the Jst December 1945...°° It was "also the 
further opinion that no fresh orders of detention or restriction 
under the Ordinance should be made in British India save in 
the most exceptional circumstances. His Excellency the Crown 
Representative requested that the states would give careful 
consideration to the question of the repeal of their counterparts 
of the legislation referred to above, namely, Ordinance III 1944 
and Defence of India Rule 26. It, at the same time, observed. 


- 


as follows : “¢ \ 


“ ..the States might find themselves the target for embar- 
rassing criticism of action on the lines under contempla- 
tion in British India, is not also taken by them.”® 


The Crown Representative, therefore, requested the states 
to give careful consideration to the above proposals with a. 
view to their taking, whereever necessary, such action as they 


3. Outissa Records, Sambalpur Papers, Acc. no. 1164 S, Talclier Speech- 
by Resident, Eastern States Agency, Calcutta, 


4. Ibid., Sundargarh Papers, Acc. no. 2731, Pol. Orissa to All Darbars,. 
No. P, 1-53, 28 September 1945. 
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deemed suitable. He, however, suggested that before the states. 
reached any final decision as whether or not to assume new 
powers for the purpose of keeping persons in detention, they 
should take into account the policy which the neighbouring 
province intended to adopt towards this class of detenues. And 
lastly, the Crown Representative hoped that the states would 
give this question their immediate consideration.’ 


The Chamber of Princes in its sessional meeting held in 
February 1946 moved a resolution that most states had already 
adopted statutory provisions guaranteeing the Rule of Law 
and security and protection of person and property within 
their territories. Hences, the essential rights should be guaran- 
teed in all the states, in pursuance of the declaration of consti- 
tutional reforms.’ Much stress was given on constitutional 
reforms in the states of India. As one of the reforms, bethi and 
begar Was declared to have been abolished. In the days of 
reforms such practice in the states was looked with contempt 
and so was open to criticism. On the recommendation of 
R.K. Ramadhyani* His Excellency the Crown Representative 
decided in 1944 that bethi or forced labour should be abolished 
from the states. Although this was accepted in theory, forced 
labour in the disguise of voluntary service was still in exis- 
tence.’ Similarly, in regard to begar there was still paid begar 
in may states. This was otherwise, called as free labour which 
included aboriginal service, village service, carriage of officials 
luggage, forest fires etc. The social condition, thereby, did not 
improve satisfactorily. But, at least, there were ‘reasonable 
arguments in favour of many practices which might be 


7. Orissa Records, Sundagarh Papers, Acc. no. 2731, Pol. Orissa to All 
Darbars, No. P. 1-53/45, 5 November 1945. 

8. Ibid., Sambalpur Papers, Acc. no. 1085S, Political Department, New 
Delhi to Resident, Eastern States, Calcutta, D.O. No. F. 23-P(S)/46, 
21 February 1946. 

* The Special Officer, appointed to enquire into the Land Revenue 

System in the Eastern States Agency. 
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-condemned in communities more advanced economically.!? 
The Secretarv to the Crown Representative in a note to the 
Government of India, thus, wrote : 


“The vagaries of a Ruler occasionally encroach on these 
rights but public opinion can now be expected to reveal 
the breach.” & 
Thus, under the cloak of reforms in the states, oppression, 
despotism and tyranny were attempted to be hidden from the 
eyes of the people. But it could not remain so. As dissatis- 
faction continued to prevail among them, agitation went on in 
the states, immediately after the Secor.d World War. 


The Movement in 1946 


In order to be free from the exploitation by the tyrant 
rulers, the Prajamandals demanded for representing the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. People’s struggle for freedom aroused strong 
sympathy in the hearts of the local public; the students com- 
munity and different political parties as well as the local and 
national press. Students were exhorted to start agitating 
the maladministration of the feudatory chiefs, and to organise 
the peopte of the states towards achieving the goal. The States. 
Students Conference was held at Cuttack on 10 February 1946, 
where the speakers criticised the administrative system prevail- 
ing in the states. and demanded release of all the politica! 
prisoners, restoration of civil liberties and amalgamation of 
the smaller states with the British India.” On 18 February the 
general public organised a meeting at Sambalpur with Pandit 
Lakshminarayan Mishra in the chair. The meeting was 
attended by the representatives of the feudatory states of 
Orissa. A committee was formed temporarily with Gouri- 
shankar Raiguru as President, Basudev Mohapatra as Vice- 
President and Brajakishore Patnaik as its Secretary. On 21 


10. Ibid., Acc. no. 1085S, Secretary to H.E. the Crown Representative to 
Political Department, New Delhi, D.O. No. 9. 4-1/46(P), 20 March 
1946 

11. Jbid. 
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February workers of the political parties observed Flag 
Hoisting Ceremony at the Panchayati Dbarmasala of 
Sambalpur. 

Thereafter, a conference of the Orissa States Workers was. 
held under the Presidentship of Gourishankar Raiguru.” The 
President, while narrating the torturous life he had spent at the 
hands of the Raja of Sonepur, strongly demanded introduction 
of a complete change in the prevailing administrative system 
of the feudatory states, and exhorted the workers to strengthen 
the association by united efforts and unceasing perseverance. 
Banshidhar Das of Nilgiri also demanded unconditional release 
of all the political prisoners. Besides, resolutions were passed 
demanding cancellation of warrants of arrest against political 
absconders, establishment of responsible governments in the 
states based on adult franchise, and the abolition of forced 
Jabous.! 

In the meanwhile, different political parties came forward 
with their resolutions to support the cause of the people of the 
states. The District Congress Committee of Sambalpur, conven- 
ed a meeting in October 1945. Resolutions were passed to make 
the Quite India Resolution a success and to fight agaiost the 
alleged measures of reprisals adopted against the Congress by 
the feudatory chiefs. On 1 March 1946 ‘Sahid Day’ was observ- 
ed in various places of Sambalpur and on that occasion there 
was complete hartal in the district. Glowing tributes were paid 
to the martyrs.’° The Communists held a mass rally on 29 May 
1944 at Cuttack. Representatives from most of the districts 
and the states participated in it. The object of the conference 
was declared to bring about co-operation among all the politi- 
cal parties in achieving the common goals, When the ruling 
chief of Patna criticised the Congress attitude towards the 
feudatory states, people of the states reacted sharply in the 
Orissa States’ Workers’ Conference held at Cuttack on 23-24 
June 1946. Congressites like N.K. Choudhury, Surendranath. 


13. Orissa Records, W.W.C.C., Acc. no. 10, p. 83. 
14. Ibid., Acc. no. 50, p. 70. 
15. Ibid., Acc. no. 10, p. 84. 
16. IJbid., Acc. no. 28, p. 16. 
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Duwivedy and others advised the students who held a meeting 
of the Cuttack District Student’s Congress at Cuttack on 3-4 
August 1946, to be more organised to free the people from the 
British yoke and pressed for withdrawal of warrants of arrest 
and cases against the political absconders of the states.” 
The Press, both local and national, came forward in rous- 
ing the enthusiasm of the people of the states for freedom. A 
new paper called ‘Gadajata Tara’ made a general attack on the 
administration of the states and drew attention to the 
complaints against the police and other departments of the 
states government.!® ‘The New Orissa’, another paper, describ- 
ed the administration of the present ruling chief of Dhenkanal 
as ‘a veritable hell on *earth,’3® since the most terrible atrocities 
were committed there. The paper further commented: 
“Those who have been responsible for running a satanic 
Govt. in Dhenkapal for more than a quarter of a century 
will not go scot free. This callous trading in human flesh 
will have to cease. The fire that has been lit in our minds 
will consume the perverted human specimens to ashes... 
Blood is calling to Blood . . ”2° 
The paper also described the Orissa states as the creation 
of British imperialism. It, therefore, urged the British to 
‘pension off the Ruling Chiefs and thus close a dark chapter in 
Indian history’.*! When the ruling chief of Patna made a strong 
statement criticising the Congress attitude towards the states, it 
was sharply reacted by all concerned including the press. ‘The 
New Orissa’ in a strong rejoinder demanded afresh the ‘liquida- 
tion of the States’ as soon as possible.®? ‘The Samaj’ and the 
‘Daink Asha’ highlighted all the proceedings of the States’ 
Workers’ Conferences. H.K. Mahbtab, at a recent meeting of 
the Garjat Students’ Conference, remarked; “There is no legal’ 
moral or historic justification for the retention of the Orissa 


17. Orissa Records, W.W.C.C., Acc, no. 28, p. 17. 
18. Ibid, Acc. no. 47, p. 5. 
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States as separate entities’”’.?° The press immediately commended 
the move of H.K. Mahtab in securing the amalgamation of 
the administration of the Orissa States and the Orissa Province. 
Under the patronage of the«chief of Patna there began anti- 
Hirakud Dam agitation in the state as well as in Sambalpur, 
It was a counterblast to the recent move of H.K. Mahtab for 
the merger of the states in the province of Orissa. The Commu- 
nist Party organ, ‘Muktiyuddha’* criticised it bitterly.® The 
highlights in the press created vigorous enthusiasm among the 
people of the states. The movement gradually took a definite 
course to achieve its goal. 


Dhenkanal 


The Prajamandal members of Dhenkanal became active in 
their movement for achieving the demands. A meeting was 
organised on 19 March 1946 at Parjang, under the presideut- 
ship of Pravakar Rout. The people deplored the acute shortage 
of cloths in the state and therefore, resolved to open spinning 
centres at different places of the state under the patronage of 
the Gramodyoga Sangha and with the co-operation of the State 
Gavernment. In the meeting it was further resolved to restore 
complete peace in the state by way of redressing grievances of 
the people. Another mceting was held on 30 March 1946 at 
Rakula in the sub-division of Kamakshyanagar under the 
Presidentship of Ramachandra Patnaik. More than 400 people 
attended the meeting. The following resolutions were passed 
in the said meeting and the same were submitted to the authori- 
ties. The resolutions were that: 


“1) The state should return the collective fines excessively 
imposed upon the people . . . 


23. Orissa Records, W.W.C.C., p. 12. 
24. Ibid., p. 29. 

* The periodical was very much critical of the oppressions prevailed in 
the feudatory states of Ranpur, Dbenkanal, Nilgiri and Sonepur. 
The paper published on these states on 3 August 1946, 17 August 
1946, 24 August 1946, 31 August 1946 and 12 October 1946. 
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“2) The state should give proper compensation to the 
persons whose houses have been destroyed by the 
state authorities in 1942-43... 


“3) The state should give adequate compensation to the 
people from whom rasad such as rice, egg, goat, ghee 
etc. have been taken by force in the year 1942-43. 


“4) The state should calculate the actual price of the 
work which has been exacted from the people by 
forced labour in the year 1942 and 1943 in making 
them to construct many houses and roads and pay it 
‘to the people. 


“5) ., .the state should release 42 political prisoners 
who were in jail.”’?¢ 


The meeting of the Working Committee of the Dhenkanal 
Prajamandal was held on 9 June 1946 in the town. It was 
organised by Baishnab Charan Patnaik, Secretary of Chenkanal 
Prajamadal. The sum and substance of the resolutions passed 
in the meeting was that a fifty-point charter of demands* be 
submitted to the authorities for immediate redressal. Most of 
the demands were repetitions of the thirty-nine-point charter of 
demands submitted in 1940. However, the most important cf 
them was as follows: 


“To bring Dhenkanal under a unit comprising Orissa 
States, British Orissa, and other outside Oriya-speaking 
areas where full democratic system of administration is 
aimed at and to bring Dhenkanal under a responsible 
form of Government conducted by an Assembly of 
the elected members of the State during the interim 
period.” 


26. Orissa Records, Dhenkanal Papers, Acc. no. 1026S, Petitions of 
Pravakar Rout and Ramachandra Patnaik, 20 Marck 1946 and 31 
March 1946. 

* Given in the Appendix, II. 

27. Ibid., Baishnab Charan Patnaik to Chief Minister, Dhenkanal; 
Political Agent, Orissa Feudatory State; Resident, Eastern States 
Agency, Catcutta, 21 June 1946. li 
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Later on, a council meeting was held between the Chief 
Minister of Dhenkanal, Secretary of the Dhenkanal Praja- 
mandal, and a prominent member of the Prajamandal in the 
presence of the Political Agent, Orissa Feduatory States. On 
this vital point mentioned above the Political Agent remarked 
that ‘since these were questions of broader issues, they should 
automatically depend on the future change of polices and con- 
stitutions,’ The Prajamandal members, however, were not 
satisfied with the decision of the government. And hence, con- 
tinued their movement till the achievement of the desired 
goal. 


Boudh 

During the months of November and December 1946 the 
Prajamandal movement was vigorous in the feudatory state of 
Boudh. In this state the Prajamandal was formed with the ulti- 
mate object of directing the state administration in accordance 
with the wishes and opinions of the people of the state. The 
other objective of this organisation was to bring about an all 
round development of the state in matters of education, health 
and irrigation with the co-operation of the raja by the creation 
of a national fund out of the income derived from the imports 
and exports of the state. The first essentials in these directions 
were civic independence and responsible government.*® The 
Prajamandal of Boudh put forth these demands before the 
raja. Agitation began when the raja did not listen to the 
people. Consequently, lathi-charge was made on the worxers 
of the Prajamandal. The public then rose equal to the occasion 
and organised themselves in presenting a united front. Several 
meetings were held in this connection. Grievances of the people 
were discussed, and ways and means for removal of the grie- 
vances along non-violent lines, were chalked out. Concrete 
steps were taken by the Prajamandal to translate such ideals 
into realities. 


28. Orissa Records, Dhenkanal Paper, Acc. ro. 1026S, Baishnab 
Charan Patnaik to Chief Minister, Dhenkanal; Political Agent, 
Orissa Feudatory States to Resident, Eastern States Agency, 
Calcutta, D.O. No. P. 1-26/46, 24 August 1946. 

29. Orissa Records, W.W.C.C., Acc. no. 11, p. 5. 
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A meeting was organised at Baghibabal of Boudh on 
14 November 1946 in which about 12,000 people assembled.’ 
Another meeting was held on 19 November at Boudhgarh. 
Resolutions were passed unanimously to submit appeals to the 
Darbar, the Diwan and the Political Agent. Separate adminis- 
trative draft committees were formed for the eradication of the 
repressions on the people. Instead of bringing “about any 
remedy, the state authorities oppressed the Prajamandal and 
allegedly implicated its Secretary, Bhagaban Panda. But no- 
body agreed to be a party in making such false accusations 
against him. On the other hand, people of the state were 
requested not to falter or be disheartened at all. They were 
further requested to increase the strength of the Prajamandal! by 
organising meetings in every villages and following the path of 
truth and non-voilence.” On 11 December 1946 the state 
authorities arrested thirteen political workers including 
Bhagaban Panda and kept them in jail. The movement of the 
Prajamandal workers were strictly watched. The state autho- 
rities started a puppet institution called ‘Prajamandal’, a 
counter-organisation of the Prajamandal.”’ Bhagaban Panda, 
Secretary of the Boudh Prajamandal, made an appeal to the 
people describing the evil designs of the state authorities, as he 
was not released from jail. His inspiring words ran thus : 
“Many heroic souls of the Garjats have given their all in 
the cause of the freedom of the country by follawing the 
Congress creed under the inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi 
and have been thus turned into paupers in the states like 
Talcher, Dbenkanal and Nilgiri. Many other patriotic 
souls have courted martyrdom in the cause.”’33 


Patna 

Feudal oppression was experienced by the people of Patna. 
The authorities of Patna imposed customs duties on various 
articles including vegetables exported from and imported into 
the state. This badly affected the trade carried on across the 


30. Orissa Records, W.W.C.C., Acc, no. 11, p. 3. 
31. Ibid. 

32. Ibid., p. 4. 

33, Ibid. 
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border to the weekly markets held at various places in the 
district of Sambalpur. Such acts of the state authorities were 
resented by the people. The Krushak Mandal Party of Patna 
tTaised its voice against the high rates of duty and various acts 
of high handedness, corruption and dishonesty of the customs 
authorities.*”, In the customs house at Mahakhund the people 
were tortured inhumanly.- Tulsiram Giri, President of Primary 
Congress Committee, Sambalpur, Ramachandra Puri and their 
colleagues went to the troubled spot to enquire into the affair. 
It was well asserted from the study of the present situation in 
the state that the movement might advance in strength in futures, 
in case the customs duty was not abolished from the state.” 
On 10 December 1946 a Magistrate of Patna along with 
armed police, peons etc. went to the border of the state to 
prevent the smuggling, and then arrested certain persons. As 
the situation did not improve, the District Magistrate of Patna, 
on 15 December, requested the Deputy Commissioner of 
Sambalpur seeking police co-operation to deal with lawlessness 
on the border. However, a party consisting of one havildar 
and ten constables was sent to the Laumunda, the troubled 
spot. The agitation, on the other hand, was strengthened by 
the Krushak Mandal Party which inspired the people denounc- 
ing the state authorities and their administration.” Palitical 
activities in the state went on gaining popularity. On 19 
February 1947 more than 700 people armed with bricks and 
stones attempted to raid the Agalpur Police outpost.and wanted 
to hoist the Congress Flag over it. The local police threatened 
them with lathis and muskets and then the mob dispersed. The 
next plan of the agitators was to dely the authorities, to pay no 
customs or fishery dues and finally, to paralyse the state 
administration through non-payment of other government dues. 


34. Orissa Records. Sambalpur Papers, Acc. no. 1180S, Duputy Com- 
missioner of Sambalpur to Government of Orissa, Cuttack, D O. 
No. 581/Res. C, 2 April 1947. 

35. Ibid, W.W.C.C., Acc. no. 11, p. 5. 

36. Orissa Records, Sambalpur Papers, Acc. no. 1180S, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Sambalpur to Gevernment of Orissa, Cuttack, D.O. 
No. 581/Res, C, 2 April 1947. 
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Thus, in consequence, a tense situatian was created throughout. 
the state.” 


The Krushak Mandal Party held a big meeting at 
Bolangir on 23 February 1947. The leaders criticised the state: 
administration and advised the people to start a ono-rent com- 
paign, in case their demands were not acceded to forthwith. 
Besides, the Krushak Party ratified in the meeting, the resolu- 
tions passed by the people of twentytwo villages of Agalpur, on 
6 February 1947 under the presidentship of Sunadhar Bhoi. It 
also accepted the views expressed in the meeting held on 
8 February by the people of twenty villages of Loisinga P.S.,. 
under the Presidentship of Tripurari Kuar.° The main points. 
of the resolutions were as follows : 


“Resolution No. I— 

This meeting expresses its deep sorrow tkrat in spite of 
repeated demands of the people, the Patna State Darbar 
has not -yet accepted the elementary rights of. the people 
for democratic administration and resolves that 


a) if the Patna Darbar does not make a declaration of 
full responsible Government for the people before Ist of 
July, 1947 and a preliminary step thereof does not set up: 
an elected cabinet for the interim period before 1.4.47, the: 
peopie of the Patna State will be forced to disobey all the 
laws, rules, and regulations of the state and start a non- 
cooperation movement with the State Govt.” 


In order to meet the situation and to prevent the further’ 
spread of the trouble, the state authorities of Patna requested 
the Deputy Commissioner of Sambalpur to depute immediately 
one hundred personnel of all ranks from the Eastarn States 
Joint Armed Police Force, fully equipped with all necessary 
arms, ammunitions, camp equipage etc. A detachment of one- 


37. Orissa Records, Sambalpur Papers, Acc. no. 1180S; Chief Minister, 
“ Patna State to Political Agent, Chhatisgarh States, D.O. No. 32/ 
Con. Spl. 21 February 1947. 
38. Ibid., Proceeding of the meeting of Krushak Mandal Party, 7 March. 
1937. 
39. Ibid. 
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platoon police force reached Patna on 24 February 1947.*° 
Sardar Amar Singh, Additional District Magistrate of Patna, 
was kept in charge of the disturbed areas. He went to Rengali 
which had taken the lead in the agitation. Then he called two 
meetings of the agitators and persuaded them to suspend their 
agitational activities.’ The Commandant of Joint Armed 
Police Forcé€ also personally visited the disturbed area of 
Agalpur to pacify the people. In addition to them, the Rural 
Upliftment Officer, the Panchayat Officer and others were 
deputed to the disturbed villages of Ingsa, Rangali, Budla etc. 
to explain the villagers the necessity and desirability of remain- 
ing peaceful and law abiding. The Maharaja himself announced 
that two non-official ministers from among the political parties, 
namely, the Krushak Dal and the Praja ‘Mandal would be 
included in the State Ministry. It was expected that they would 
assume office on 10 April 1947.3” The state authorities were 
assured that peace might prevail hereafter. But their expecta- 
tions proved wrong. 


Such oppressions in the garjats evoked deep resertment 
among the common people and the political parties, especially, 
the Congress party. The Congress party while adopting a 
resnlution on ths states, declared as follows : 

“The struggle for freedom in the States is an essential 

part of the larger struggle in India. It is, therefore, the 

duty of the Congress men to help and suppost the organi- 
sations in the States which are affiliated to All India States 

People’s Conference or being organised .under their 

auspices. 13 

Accordingly, Surendranath Dwivedy, Secretary, Utkal 
Pradesh Congress Committee, urged for the immediate integra- 
tion of twentysix feudatory states with the province of Orissa. 


40. Orissa Records, Sambalpur Papers, Acc. no. 1180S, Chief Minister, 
Patno State to Political Agent, Chbatisgarh States, D.O. No. 32/ 
Cop. Spl. 21 February 1947. 

4}. lbid. 

42. Ibid., No. C.M/275/Copo, 3 April 1947 and 

No. C.M/303/Con, 15 April 1947. 
43. Orissa Records, W.W.C.C., Acc. no. 11, p. 69. 
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He gave a call to all the Congressmen in Orissa to materialise 
this urgent demand. 


Formation of the Federal Union of Eastern States 


After thé Second World War, the Cabinet Mission issued 
a statement on 16 May 1946. The contents of the statement 
were as follows : IN 


“With regard to the Indian States, Paramountcy could 
neither be retained by retained by the British Crown nor 
transferred to the new Government. In other words, all 
rights surrendered by the States to the Paramount power 
would go back to them.”#° 


Such a statement might have encouraged the rulers of the 
states to go adrift the main current. The rulers of Eastern 
States as a part of the Princely India decided to form one unit 
for the whole group of states in the Eastern States Agency and 
would send their representatives at the appropriate time to the 
Constituent Assembly. Accordingly, the Rulers’ Conference 
was held at Calcutta in July 1946.°° A committee was appoint- 
ed to examine the proposal for the federation of the Eastern 
States. The Special Committee* of Rulers met at Raipur2n 
20 and 21 September 1946 to consider the broad outlines of 
the States Federal Union. It unanimously recommended that 
‘responsible Government should be the goal of the Federal 
Union’. 

The next meeting of the rulers of the Eastern States was 
held at Raipur on 23 December 1946. Among all other things 
it was resolved that the control over the Fastern States Agency 
Joint Armed Police should be transferred to a Board of Rulers, 
after the formation of the Federal Union. A Police Board of 
Control of Rulers was formed to function temporarily as an 


44. Orissa Records, W.W.C.C., Acc. no. 11, p. 69. 

45. V.P. Menon, The Transfer of Power in India, (Delhi, 1968), pp. 
266-97. 

46. Orissa Records, Sundargarh Papers, Acc.no. 1933, A Note on Rulers 
Conference held at Calcutta in July 1946. 

47. Ibid., Sambalpur Papers, Acc. no. 1165S, Speech of Maharaja > 
Sonepur, 6 December 1946. 
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Advisory Committee for the Eastern States Joint Armed Police 
until that organisation was taken over under the control of the 
Board.’ Madhava Rau, Ex-Dewan of Mysore, had been 
associated with the Special Committee of Rulers for the pro- 
posed Federal Union of the Eastern States to act as its adviser. 
A draft corstitution for the federation, making a Composite 
unit of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh States was drawn up by the 
adviser. The draft was circulated among the states concerned. 
The Special Committee for Federation together with the Stand- 
ing Committee of the Council of Rulers met at Calcutta from 
6 to 10 April 1947 to discuss about the constitution.’ Commen- 
ting on the draft constitution, the Resident, Eastern States 
Agency, Calcutta, observed : 


¢ __.it seems to me on first reading to be likely to arouse 
rabid criticism from the Congress especially in view of the 
Detcan States Scheme and of what is happening in 
Cochin. It envisages a federal centre with wide powers 
over federal subjects in the hands of ‘a Ruler-President, 
subject merely to advice which he may or may not accept. 
It does concentrate considerable powers in this federal 
centre, but still leaves with individual states a wide field 
of local autonomy with po direction as to the extent of 
the extent of local association of the people. It indicates 
that each State will have its own LegislatiYe Assembly.”2° 


Further, the Hon’ble Resident continued to remark that 
“ail this would cost money with sacrifice probably of one of the 
greatest potential, if not always actual, virtues of state adminis- 
trations, namely, the personal association of ruler and ruled 


49. Ibid., Acc. no. 1189S, Political Department Government of India to 
the Resident, Eastern States, Calcutta, D.O. No. F. 7 (20)—A /46, 
16 January 1947. 

+ Raja of Saraikela was the Chairman of the Special Committee of 

Princes for Federal Unioo, Eastern States. 

49. Orissa Records, Sambalpur Papers, Acc. no. 1178S, Resident, 
Eastern States, Calcutta to L.C.L. Griffin, New Delhi, D.O.’A.22-4/ 
47p, 1 April 1947. 
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in all matters’! And finally, he, thus, observed : 
“This personal association must probably go in small 
states but if it is to be replaced by some cumbersome, 
hybrid, oligarchy of Rulers whence will come the local 
patriotism that hitherto sustained such authoritative 
rule??? | ° 
The Political Agent, Chhatisgarh States Agency, after 
going through the draft constitution, gave the following 


remarks : 
« the draft has been prepared on the model of the 
Government of India Act of 1935, is possibly now consi- 
dered to be a back number.” 


According to him the President of proposed constitution 
was compared with the Viceroy and Governor-General and 
was vested with such powers as he exercised under the 1935 
Act. The Council of Ministers was conceived on the lines of 
the Governor-General’s Executive Council before the formation 
of the Interim Government, and the popular representative 
body was given little real power. Therefore, he apprehended 
that the Act as drafted might ‘evoke criticism as a relic of the 
past.’ Finally, he observed : 


“It is not very clear how the directions or orders of the 
Government of the Federation will be enforced and mem- 
bers will be prevented from resiling from their commit- 
ments. This seems of paramount importance if public 
opinion is to be favourably impressed.”’5? 


As no proper constitution for the proposed union of 
Eastern States could be framed, a suggestion was made to 
examine the pattern of the Deccan States Union. - The plan 
which the Deccan States were trying to put through was for a 


51. Orissa Records, Sambalpur Papers, Acc, no. 1178S, Resident Eastern 
States to L.C.L- Griffin, New Delhi, D.O. No. A. 22-4/47 P, 1 April 
1947. 
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complete fusion of boundaries, jurisdication, finances etc., so 
that they would make ‘one state’ equivalent in size to the 
Kolhapur State. The Rulers were endeavouring to obtain the 
willing co-operation and assent of their people to the scheme. 
They had accepted that their pcople were represented by the 
various Prajaparishads or Prajamandals in their states. For 
purposes of classification they styled as adherents to the policy 
and creed of the Congress. Thus, they negotiated with leaders 
of the Congress Party both in and outside their states. In the 
event of their success in the negotiations, the rulers would make 
the Union. A covenant embodying the rulers’ decision was 
under the process of preparation by the rulers and their consti- 
{tutional adviser, K.M. Munshi, Home Minister of Bombay in 
the previous ministry. Therafter, a constitution-making body 
would be called of popular representatives from each state, and 
that would frame a constitution for the union.®® 

However, a tentative scheme of Federal Union was drawn 
up and the Committee met at Calcutta on 5-6 April 1947 to 
consider the same. After a few meetings of the rulers, trouble 
began from the side of the Chhatisgarh States. The terms on 
which the Hindi-speaking state of that agency would be willing 
to join the Oriya-speaking group of states for the purpose of 
‘constituting the proposed Federal Union of the Eastern Statcs 
conld not be finalised.°? The rulers of the Hindi-speaking states 
expressed their feeling, thus : § 

«“ we feel that their unwillingness to join the Orissa 

States due mainly to the considerations arising from the 

present unfortunate hostile attitude of the Orissa Province 

to the Orissa States and the fact that the Hindi speaking 

states would be in a permanent minority in the proposed 

federation ...”’°8 

The rulers of the Eastern and Chhatisgarh States met in 
.a meeting at Puri from 9 May to 14 May 1947 to discuss about 


56. Orissa Records, Sambalpur Papers, Acc. no. 1178S, Resident, 
Deccan States, Kolhapur to Resident, Eastern States Agency, D.O. 
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the draft constitution for the states and to make arrangements 
to take over the charge of the offices of the Resident and the 
Political Agent.’ On 24 June 1947 some rulers of the Eastern 
States met the Resident, Eastern Statcs at Calcutta and requested: 
for an urgent conference of the rulers. The Resident could 
realise the gravity of the situation and tentatively gecided to 
hold the conference on 10, 11 and 12 Jaly 1947 at Hastings 
House, Calcutta. He persuaded the rulers to attend the 
meeting which might be the last opportunity for them. He 
observed: 
‘The great rapidity witb which the face of India is chang- 
ing, and the repercussions these changes must have on 
the Indian Statés compel the immediate consideration of 
the proposal for a Union of the Eastern States and other 
matters connected with the lapse of Paramountcy.”®? 


Further, he emphasised on the large attendance, of the 
rulers in view of the importance of the matter. He said ; 


“The emergency is great, and the necessity of coming to: 
final conclusions in regard to such matters is as obvious: 
as it is important.”’®! 


The Rulers’ Conference was held from 10 to 13 July 1947.. 
The Union of the Eastern States was formed. The Union 
Constitution Act was passed.* The Board of Rulers was elected. 
The temporary capital was fixed at Raigarh and the consti- 
tution would come into force from 1 August 1947.°° It was 
also decided tbat a sum of rupees ten lakh sbould be realised 
from the member-states in two instalments, the first, by 31 July 
1947 and the second, 31 December 1947. P.H. Krishna Rao 
was appointed Prime Minister of Federation of FEastern 
States Union. In pursuance of the decision arrived at the 


59. Orissa Records, W.W.C.C., Acc. no. 35, p. 74. Also Acc. no. 28, 
p. 23(R). 

60. Ibid, Bolangir Papers, Acc. no. 1933, C.W.L. Harvey to R.N. Singh 
Deo, D.O. No. 1854, 25 June 1947. 
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conference, C.W.L. Harvey, the Honourable Resident, Eastern 
States Agency, was pleased to hand over the organisation and 
mangement of the Eastern States Joint Armed Police Force to 
the Board of Rulers of the Union of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh 
States with effect from 1 August 1947.°° The Board of Rulers 
went uptp the extent of adopting the following resolution in its 
meeting held at Raigarh on 18-20 August 1947 ; 


“Resolved that the Union recognizes the propriety of the 
Rulers of member-States assuming the style of His High- 
ness and their Consorts of Her Highness in consequence 
of their having become independent sovereigns on the 
lapse ot the Paramountcy of the British Crown...” 


Events in the states moved rapidly. Unless they were 
watched with care and a definite purpose, there might be more 
trouble in future. It would no longer do for the provincial 
government to teke a complacent attitude on an assumption 
that Indian States vere matters for the Central Government to 
worry about. The majority of the states .of Orissa formed a. 
union of their own to which they surrendered their sovereignty. 
Of course, certain states of the Orissa States Agency did not 
accede to the Dominion of India. Further, the protection of’ 
Indian princes was not decided. Therefore, it was uncertain 
how these states would organise their affairs in the immediate 
future and with what goal. Nevertheless, the Federal Union 
of States took all possible precautions to safeguard their posi- 
tion and sovereignty. 


The Movement in 1947 


The agitation of the states’ people for the establishment 
of a democratic government in the states continued with 
unabated vigour during 1947. Pabitramohan Pradhan, after: 
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his release from jail, planned to attack the Raj Palace at Talcher 
in July 1947 with the support of his armed followers. After the 
independence of the country on 15 August 1947, he devised a 
new plan in forming volunteers Corps. He walked on foot 
all over the state and collected 10,000 volunteers to mobilise 
against the autocratic ruler of Talcher. Jn many other states 
agitation continued with great zeal. Consequent upon such 
renewed movement, rulers of some feudatory states designed to 
perpetuate their sovereignty over the people of the states. The 
‘Secretary of the States Sub-Committee issued a bulletin in 
which it was severely condemned such an evil design of the 
rulers. The bulletin urged on the people to move vigorously 
for the establishment of responsible government in the states 
and for the amalgamation of the states with the British Orissa.®? 
‘The people were thus exhorted to launch a strong movement 
for the achievement of their legitimate rights. 

At the same time, the Orissa and Chhatisgarh States 
Regional Council met at Swaraj Ashram, Cuttack, on 12 May 
1947 and decided to boycott the election to the State Council, 
in case the rulers did not change the policy of electing candi- 
dates from the nominated bodies in spite of the protests made 
by the Regional Council. The intelligentia foresaw trouble- 
some days ahead, now that certain Indian states had declared 
their intention to remain independent. It also deprecated the 
stay-out tendency of some states from the Indian Union, ,thus 
balkanising -the country.’ Nevertheless, the agitation of the 
peoplc of the states and the action of the States Regional 
Council gave rise to strong reaction among the rulers who 
immediately took necessary steps to strengthen their position 
with a view to perpetuate their sovereignty over tbe people. 
Therefore, the rulers were alert to reinforce the States’ Police 
Force by Gurkhas and Pakistanis and were ready to round 
up all popular leaders in the event of a violent agitation. A 

‘secret code was introduced to convey messages among them. 
Moreover, they started puppet organisations like Praja Samities 
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consisting of sarbarakars, state employees and the dependants. 
on the rulers, in order to counteract the work of the Praja- 
mandals.® Organisations of the aboriginals in the states were 
also initiated at the instance of the rulers with a view to curb 
the influence of the Prajamandals. Several rulers of the Eastern 
States Agency also decided that the Indian States Department 
should not have theright to intervene in the civil and criminal 
jurisdiction of the seventeen B and C class states as they were 
already under a High Court.”? 

On the other hand, leaders of the Prajamandals insisted 
on demanding popular ministry in the feudatory states in the’ 
teeth of severe opposition from the rulers. In order to streng- 
then the movement they enlisted the services of the States” 
Students Congress and formed a Council of Action in each 
state.” The public, while appreciating the swift passing of the 
Indian Independence Bill in the House of Commons, hoped 
that the British Government would not enter into seperate 
treaties with the Indian States declaring them independent. At 
the same time, the decision of the rulers 6f the Eastern States to: 
join the Constituent Assembly was hailed with delight by all. 
sections of the public. The recent warning to the states by His 
Excellency the Viceroy was also appreciated by the people who 
hoped that it would put some pressure on the unwilling rulers. 
to join one of the two Dominions.” On 10 August 1947 the 
Orissa and Chhatisgarh States Regional Council met at Cuttack 
where about 22 members of the different State Prajamandals. 
were present. Resolutions were passed condemning the Eastern. 
States Union Act of 1947 and urging the inclusion of the states 
in the province of Orissa on a linguistic basis, calling upon the 
people of the states to resist the undemocratic acts of the rulers 
giving an ultimatum to the rulers that unless the people’s 
demands were conceded they would launch a movement, form- 
ing a Sub-Committee to examine the administrative proposals 
of the rulers, and requesting the rulers to release the political. 
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prisoners. Further, leaders of the Prajamandals condemned the 
Federation of the Central Provinces and the Orissa States, and 
appealed to the people of Orissa to extend their helping hands 
for the final struggle of the people of the states.” 


Role of the Students I 


The students participated in the States People’s struggle. 
The All India Students’ Congress keld its District Conferences 
at Cuttack and Puri in which resolutions were adopted demand- 
ing establishment of a Democratic Indian Union, responsible 
governments in the states, and amalgamation of the outlying 
‘Oriya-speaking tracts with Orissa.” An ad hoc committee was 
Jatelv formed to chalk out plans to invigorate the movement in 
the states. A training class for the students of the states was 
opened at Cuttack on 1 August 1947. The ‘technique of poli- 
tical agitation’, meaning and utility of responsible government, 
powers of the police and the magistracy and the method of fight- 
ing against their abuses were taught in the training classes.”? 
Student delegates from Patna, Boudh and other feudatory 
states attended a meeting held as Berhampur where they decided 
to join the movement without being linked up with any political 
party. On 15 September the Students Congress observed the 
‘Hyderabad Day’. The students were exhorted to help the 
people of the states in destroying monarchy in Orissa. On 20 
September 1947 the Students Federation observed ‘Garjat Day’ 
in a meeting at Cuttack. Resolutions were passed condemning 
the repressive measures of the rulers, and urging the leaders of 
the country to take up immediately the cause of the states 
people with a view to ‘set India free from the yoke of British 
agents posing themselves as Princes.’””® The Working Committee 
of the All Utka! Students’ Federation met at Berhampur on 12- 
13 October 1947, and decided to support sympathetically the 
popular agitation in the feudatory states of Orissa.” 
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Role of the Political Parties 


| Like the students, various political parties were interested 
in the affairs of the states. The Prajamandals which were virtu- 
ally under the patronage of the Congress Party,” were also 
supported by other parties like the Socialist and the communist 
in their gritical hours. The Socialist adopted revolutionary 
measures urging the government to launch a mass literacy 
campaign and directing participation in the States People’s 
movement.” The Communist Party of Orissa volunteered to 
assist the Prajamandals in their agitation by creating a joint 
front with the Socialists.’ Among its different branches, the 
Balasore branch which held its first meeting on 6 April 1946, 
roundly condemned the ruler of Nilgiri.? It decided to make 
Nilgiri as the party base, presumably in the belief that the 
secrecy of the party plans would be better preserved in the state. 
At the same time, it volunteered help to the Nilgiri Praja- 
mandal for the establishment of responsible government in the 
state.’® In July 1947 it decided to concentrate on the Kissan 
and the State fronts. Two sub-committees were set up for the 
purpose of implementing the party decision. The Communists 
were of view that by declaring the states independent of the 
“Indian Dominion the British Government was trying to engage 
the rulers as their ‘Fifth Columnists.’”” It still continued to 
belittle the transfer of power from the British to the Indians as 
the former’s real aim was to prepetuate their influence in the 
country by partitioning it and by transferring the Paramountcy 
to the Indian States. The Communists, on the otber hand, 
publicly disapproved the Satyagraha movement as engineered 
by the ruling chiefs of the neighbouring states with a view to 
divert the attention of the people from the greater issue of 
struggle for independence.’ On 3 August 1947 Biswanath 
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Mukherjee, a Communist leader, in a meeting with the party 
workers of the states demanded establishment of responsible 
governments in the states. The Communists also exhorted the 
people to demand that without.the sanction of the State 
Assembly no state should join the Federal Union, and that 
each state should convene a Constituent Assembly to draft its 
future constitution.’ Thus, both the Communists and the 
Socialists paid a good deal of attention to the states people’s 
struggle to achieve emancipation from the autocratic rule.5® 


The Final Struggle 

Supported by all sections inside and outside Orissa, the 
Prajamandals of the feudatory states gradually intensified their 
movement for a quick success. On the occasion of a reception 
accorded to the Congress workers of Talcher at Cuttack on 
29 July 1947 the Union of the Central Provinces was condemn- 
ed and the people of Orissa were requested to extend sheir help 
and co-operation towards the states people’s struggle for free- 
dom. In fact, the local Jeaders of the province of Orissa 
seldom missed an opportunity to exhort the people to organise 
extensive agitation for the establishment of responsible govern- 
ments in the neighbouring states. The Prajamandal leaders 
reaffirmed their stand by expressing disapproval of the forma- 
tion of the Chhatisgarh and Orissa States Union and urged the 
states subjectsoto unite under the banner of Prajamandal. Ulti- 
mata were given to the rulers of the states to grant full respon- 
sible government by a fixed date failing which it was proposed 
to launch a forceful movement in getting the desired goal.’ 

Recent events in some of the states attracted attention of 
the public and the government as well. The town police and 
Baripada, headquarters of Mayurbhan}j, went on strike towards 
the end of August 1947 demanding the same pay and allowance 
as the Orissa Constabulary. Within a couple of months a 
peculiar development took place in Mayurbhanj. At the instance 
of the Maharaja the State Kendra Parishad recommended to the 
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Parbar that a Constituent Assembly consisting of 51 members 
(including the Prajamandal and the Adibasi representa- 
tives) be set up to frame a constitution with a view to establish 
representative government in the state. Sonaram Maijhi, an 
adibasi leader of the state, was reported to have secretly con- 
tacted Jaipal Singh, a famous tribal leader of Ranchi, and other 
leaders of the movement for a separate Jharkhand province. 
Sonaram appeared to have given out that the aboriginals 
would demand a plebiscite on the issue of the inclusion of the 
feudatory state of Mayurbhanj in the proposed Jharkhand pro- 
vince, unless they were given adequate representation in the 
interim Government and in the Constituent Assembly. Such 
an atrocious stand of the aboriginal leaders was resented by the 
leaders of the Prajamandal of Mayurbhanj and a clash between 
the groups seemed inevitable. 

In the feudatory state of Baramba there was a definite 
‘show down’. The darbar of Baramba imposed a cess at the 
rate of Rs. 20 per acre of land for the cultivation of sugarcane. 
Such an imposition led to discontentment among the subjects. 
But the intention of the darbar in imposing such a tax was to. 
discourage people from converting paddy lands into sugarcane 
4ands as the state suffered from deficit in rice. However, the 
Political Agent instructed the darbar to promulgate an order 
prohibiting sugarcane cultivation on more than 40 acres of land 
by each individual, instead of imposing a cass. ‘But the darbar 
reacted to such instructions and was adamant in imposing the 
tax. Such behaviour of the ruler of Baramba was much criticise 
ed by the press. Nevertheless, the darbar continued to argue 
and justified its stand. The sole aim of the state was to drive 
money from this new taxation, however burdensome the rate 
might be.” Therefore, the people started agitation. 

Following the arrest and subsequent imprisonment of a 
few leaders of the Prajamandal, a crowd of 10,000 people sur- 
rounded the Baramba Raj palace and the Darbar Jail demanding 
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release of the leaders. The Raja got frightened and hence, 
released the leaders. Even then the crowd continued to swell 
and demanded that the ruler should immediately declaré intro- 
duction of responsible government in the state. Added to this, 
the Socialists held public meetings inside the state on 5-6 Sept. 
1947 and demanded from the ruler expression of regret for his 
misbehaviour towards the leaders, and withdrawal of cases 
standing against the members of the Prajamandal. The Socialist 
also urged upon the withdrawal of his remarks that ‘the Orissa 
Government should hand over portions of the Province to the 
adjoining states, as they cannot administer it effectively.’?? 

The States Krushak Sangha was held at Bolangir on 
29-30 October 1°47. The Prajamandal representatives of 
different states were united in voicing their condemnation of 
the oppressions of the state rulers. They rejected the Dashahara 
Declaration of the ruler of Patna, condemned the atrocities of 
the Kalahandi states on tbe students, disapproved the constitu- 
tion of the Federated Eastern States Union, and denounced the 
high handed action of the Darbars of Bamra, Saraikela Sonepur 
and Narasinghpur.*” The atrocities of these rulers evoked 
strong resentment amongst the people who combined together 
and condemned the oppressive actions. No-tax campaigns werc 
started in some states as a counter-move against reinforcement 
of the State Armed Police Forces whereas in other states 
‘Defence Comiaittees’ and ‘Volunteer Corps’ were organised to 
withstand the attack of the police or the state-sponsored Adibasi 
Associations.®® 

In view of the intensified situation in the states, the ruling 
chiefs of some of the states followed the British Policy of ‘divide 
and rule’ in order to maintain their hold on their respective 
states. They incited the Adibasis to form a seperate Party. 
Thus, a counter-agitation was on the move against the Praja- 
mandals. The rulers even instigated the Adibasis to boycott 
the Hindus and to rise in a body against the people who moved 
for the amalgamation of the states with the province of Orissa. 
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Thus, they indulged in acts of atrocities to Suppress the people’s 
movement. At the same time, Rulers’ Conference was held at 
Bhawanipatna on 26 September 1.947 devising means to establish 
representative government ’in all the state coming under the 
Eastern States Union.” It was also decided that the States 
Department of the Dominion Government should have no right 
to interfere in the judicial and criminal administration of the 
B and C class states, since they were already under a common 
High Court. It was further decided to reinforce the Joint 
Police Force of the states by the Gurkhas and the Pakistanis in 
order that popular leaders might be easily rounded up in the 
event of their starting any violent agitation.” One such atro- 
cious work was the formation of an unregistered Anti-Hirakud 
Dam Committee at Sambalpur. This committee consulted some 
rulers of the states including Patna as the main instigator, who 
seemed to have a definite voice in the affairs of the Committee. 
The Committee went to such an extent that it began collecting 
a sum of Rs. 50,000 from the panic-striken people of the area. 
Such an incident had been much talked of gnd criticised in the 
Orissa Legislative Assembly.?® 


Most of the feudatory states of Orissa gradually became 
the hot bed of political intrigues and agitation, and in many of 
clashes seemed to be obviously imminent. The ruler of 
Narasinghpur declared a state of emergency. in his state and 
appealed to his brother-rulers for armed police help. The 
Prajamandal workers of Narasinghpur strongly protested such 
action of the ruler. A severe agitation started. The leaders 
like Bidyadbar Nayak, Narasingha Nanda, Kulamani Moha- 
patra, Laxmana Maharana, Lokanath Panda and Artatrana 
Rout assembled at Champeswar. Thausands of people eagerly 
waited to celebrate the Independence Day in the state. At last 
they won in hoisting the National Flag at Narasingapur Garh. 
But the subsequent event was a serious one as political trouble 
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continued to prevail in the state. The Raja was bent upon tak- 
ing strong action against the Prajamandal workers. The Politi- 
cal Agent, Orissa Feudatory States, restrained the Raja from 
taking and severe action against the people. He thus, 
advised : 


“1 ooking at the things as they are now might T give you. 
a friendly advice for your consideration vis-a-vis that it is. 
high time that you seriously considered giving responsible 
Government to your people. It is better to give a lead. 
than allow the people to force your hands to give them. 
If you can set up a Ministry with two Ministers from the 
public 1 am sure the people will appreciate it and you will. 
have no move political trouble.®® 


In spite of such advice, a detachment of the Eastern State: 
Union Joint Police Force marched towards Narasinghpur.”” On 
their way the Prajamandal workers of Narasinghpur and. 
Baramba resisted the march. Consequently, on 4 November 1947 
there was a serious encounter between the armed police force: 
and the unarmed Prajamandal workers at the boundary of’ 
Baramba and Narasinghpur, near the Hadua river. In the en- 
counter one agitator, named, Chakradhar Jena, was killed and- 
several others were severely injured.®! 


Attitude of the rulers towards the general movement in. 
the states differed considerably. While some promised tespon- 
sible government, some negotiated details with their Praja- 
mandals, others were hopeful of suppressing the movement and 
were taking active steps towards that end; and a few fled tempo- 
rarily from their states and sought shelter with the neighbouring 
princes. Even some state officials, out of panic, resigned from 
the state services.” The ruler of Mayurbhanj was reported to 
bave tried to transfer an amount of five crores of rupees from 
the State funds to his personal account ‘in order to safeguard. 
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his own financial position. Others were feverishly organising 
‘other defensive measures. Besides, quite a number of rulers 
appeared to have adopted the tactics of wooing and pamper- 
ing their Adibasi or Harijan subjects. In almost al! these states 
the Darbar were facing ultimate from their Prajamandals 
demanding grant of full responsible government by specified 
dates. Such a move was clear in evidence in Ranpur, Athmallik 
Keonjhar and Bamra. Situation was so worse that it was a 
‘question of time when a crisis would develop in any individual 
‘state. Nearly all of them appeared to be a happy hunting 
ground for the political agitators, and one failed to discern any 
sign’ of firm action or policy on the part of the authorities. 
There was, in fact, little chance of smooth sailing, even in those 
states where responsible or representative government had been 
promised or formed. On the other hand, owing to the conti- 
nued weakness of the administration, it was hardly expected 
that governance by the State Prajamandals would be any better 
or more successful than the personal rule of the feudatory 
chiefs.!°° a 


The growing developments in the feudatory states of 
Orissa caught serious attention of both the national and the 
local press. The national press was unsparing in its condemna- 
tion of the continuing hesitation of some of the rulers of the 
Eastern States to accede to the Indian Union. The Govern- 
ments of Indian Dominion and of Orissa were urged to keep a 
vigilant eye on the happenings inside the states. The ruling 
chiefs were also urged to give up their old ideas of kingship, 
and to desist from inciting their aboriginal subjects to rise 
against the Hindu community. ‘The New Orissa’, a local paper 
of Orissa, urged the Government of Indian Dominion to take 
immediate action against the rulers who had so far failed to 
accede to the Dominion. In short, there was general bitter 
resentment against the atrocious activities of the autocratic 


rulers. 
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Occupation of Nilgiri : 14 November 1947 


Towards the middle of November 1947 a new trend came 
into being in the garjat politics and the Prajamandal movement. 
It began with the operation in Nilgiri. Right from the year 
1938 this feudatory state had been the hot-bed of political agita- 
tion. Militant nationalists made it a perfect base for launching 
the agitation. In course of time-political parties like the Com- 
munist and the Socialist took interest in the affairs of Nilgiri. 
The communists in particular, organised a volunteer training 
camp consisting of at least 200 volunteers known as ‘Mukti 
Sena’. These volunteers were trained in lJathi-play and guerilla 
warfare.!’? The leaders exhorted the people ‘to meet sword with 
sword’ and to defend themselves from the repression of the 
rulers.!®3 

Situation in Nilgiri deteriorated fast. The aboriginals 
grew in vebhemence in the state politics. Their unrest came to 
a head. Towards the end of October 1947 it became clear that 
the small contingent of the Eastern States Union Armed Police 
Force which was, posted at Nilgiri, proved incapable of afford- 
ing protection to the ruler. The ruler was either apathetic or 
unequal to the occasion.!** Moreover, he was, to a large extent, 
responsible for instigating his aboriginal subjects to indulge in 
an organised orgy of loot, murder and arson. There was parti- 
cally no administration worth the name in the state from the 
beginning of November 1947. Opn the other hand, the Praja- 
mandal workers were fighting closely to wrest power from the 
ruling chief. Thus, the continued unrest in the state. the failure 
of the negotiations between the ruler and the leaders of the 
Prajamandal, and above all the aboriginal rising in Nilgiri and 
its probability of spreading to the neighbouring districts of 
Orissa made the situation very critical both for the Government 
of Orissa and the Indian Dominion.’ 

The agitation for responsible government in Nilgiri led to 
a serious trouble. As no solution could be made between the 
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ruler and the Prajamandal, ultimately, the latter decided to 
force the pace. Its ideas were to form a parallel government, 
to occupy the villages, and to take over government offices and 
property. . In fact, a free provincial government of the Nilgiri 
State entitled, ‘Azad Nilgiri Government’ was formed at Bala- 
sore early in first week of November 1947 with Kailash Chandra 
Mohanty as President and Sarangadhar Das as Adviser. On 
the other hand, the ruler, in order to maintain his position, 
formed a loyalist party, recruited a force of Gurkhas and 
obtained assistance from the Raja of Dhenkanal. Besides, his 
aboriginal subjects occupied the cultivated fields of the peasants 
and harvasted the grain. They affixed blue flags to the property 
they seized, attacked villagers and looted their property. The 
ruler was alleged to have set them deliberately against the Praja- 
mandal, as a result of which the State Police did not check 
those depredations. But the denied such allegations. In any 
case, the situation in Nilgiri became further complicated when 
the Communists were involved in the affairs.!°?7 

Such a grave situation compelled the Government of 
Orissa to seek advice from the Government of India. The latter. 
from the points of view of the spread of aboriginal unrest and 
the influence of the Communists, to the neighbouring areas, 
thought that the time had come to take firm and immediate 
action against it. All the press expressed bitter resentment at 
the conduct of the ruler and urged immediate intervention of 
the Dominion Government. ‘The Prajatantra’, a local news- 
paper, also urged the ruler of Nilgiri to seriously consider for 
the merger of his State with the province of Orissa. Jt was also 
an unanimous opinion of all the press that ‘merger was the only 
solution of a baffling problem and the natural goal of the states 
peoples democratic aspiration’.!®® In spite of this, the ruler 
took his own decision to form a ministry on the basis of election. 
There was, however, complete breakdown of administration and 
an outbreak of lawlessness in the state. Therefore, the Govern- 
ment of India authorised the Government of Orissa to send the 
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Collector of Balasore to Nilgiri to take over the administration 


of the state.!®® 

The operation started in the morning of 14 November 
1947. Military Force, Air Force and the Provincial Police 
Force rushed towards Nilgiri. Kishore Chandra Mardaraj 
Harichandan, Raja of Nilgiri, at least, issued a valedictory pro- 
clamation in which the admitted that with his resources he was 
unable to provide his state with a modern administration. 
With the proclamation the take-over of Nilgiri was materialised. 
The Government of Orissa appointed B. B. Patnaik as the 
administrator of Nilgiri in place of Mohinimobhan Mukberjee, 
Dewan of the Raja. ‘Nilgiri...was then administered as an 
occupied territory by the Orissa Government till the 1st January 
1948 when the occupation was legalised as merger.’ Never- 
theless, continuous deployment of military police in the disturb- 
ed areas of Nilgiri was felt necessary. On two occdsions the 
aboriginal mob armed with primitive weapons, were fired upon. 
In such circumstazces, it took sometime in re-establishing the 
Tule of law and to completely withdraw all the armed forces 
from the state. 

The public and the press bailed the decision of taking 
over of the administration of Nilgiri. There was universal 
recognition of the wisdom and inevitability of the decision. And 
there was wide expression of hope that the incident would serve 
as an object-lession to the rulers of other states and would con- 
vince them of. the futility of any attempt to follow a policy of 
‘divide and rule’ with a view to retaining all power with them- 
selves.® Further, the firm action of the Government of Orissa 
in taking over the administration of Nilgiri gave a fresh impetus 
to the agitation of the Prajamandals in otber states. The Praja- 
mandals now reaffirmed their stand for the establishment of 
responsible government in the states and accelerated their move- 
ment in order to attain that end. The Working Committee of 
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the Regional Council of the Orissa and Chhatisgarh States, in 
its meeting held on 15-16 November 1947 at Balasore, recorded 
its appreciation of the steps taken by the Dominion Govern- 
ment and the Government of Orissa, in respect of Nilgiri.1!? At 
the same time, it also condemned the atrocious activities of the 
rulers of Baramba and Narasinghpur. It, while disapproving 
the Fastern States Union, urged upon the Government of India 
Dominion and the newly created Department of States to dis- 
solve the above Union and its Joint Armed Police Force.14 


‘The Aftermath 


The Prajamandals insisted upon the rulers with ultimate 
to introduce popular administration in their respective states. 
The Prajamandals of Patna and Dhenkanal declared their inten- 
tion to take over the administration of those states into their 
own Hands, if their demands were not fulfilled by December 
1947. Similarly, the rulers of Bamra, Kalahandi, Narasingh- 
pur and Keonjhar were given ultimatum to grant full responsi- 
ble government to their subjects latest by April 1948.35 The 
high handedness of the Darbar of Saraikela was also severely 
condemned. The Prajamandal!l workers of Athmallik resolved 
to form Village Defence Committees and Volunteer Crops for 
protection against any attack by the aboriginals. The Praja- 
mandal members, as a protest against the atrocious activities of 
the ruler of Bamra, successfully induced the people of the state 
to resign from the state-sponsored Prajamandal.!!® 


As a result of the vigorous agitation of the Prajamandals, 
some of the rulers yielded to the people’s demand and declared 
their intention of transferring the states administration to the 
people whereas rulers of other states decided to form an Interim 
Government based of adult franchise. The ruler of Athgarh 
was the first among all the rulers of Orissa, who issued an 
appeal to all the rulers of the Eastern States Union to dissolve 
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the Union which proved an administrative failure.” The ruler 
of Bonai, Sonepur, Baramba, Athgarh, Mayurbhahj and Raira- 
khol surrendered all powers unconditionally to the Prajamandal 
by the end of November 1947. Since the ruler of Khandpara 
did not agree to it, the Prajamandals declared a policy to start 
parallel governments in such states in order to combat their 
administration. Of course, the ruler of Khandpara, afterwards, 
conceded all powers to the Interim Ministry formed in the 
state.’ Thus, as an aftermath of the take-over of the feuda- 
tory state of Nilgiri, most of the rulers in Orissa seriously 
pondered over their future. Those who could see the signs of 
time, yielded to the people’s demands, and those who could not 
were engaged in atrocious and subversive activities. The atten- 
tion of the public was focussed on those states and the develop- 
ments were closely watched till a final decision was made on 
14 December 1947 with their merger into the Government of 
Indian Dominion. 
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Merger of the States 


The take-over of the feudatory state of Nilgiri by the: 
Government of Orissa gave a new turn to the Prajamandal 
movement in the states. The subsequent formation of interim 
ministries in some feudatory states also brought new hopes and 
aspirations for the Prajamandal leaders who assumed offices in 
the ministries. After November 1947 democratic movements. 
in the feudatory states came to a sudden halt. In its place 
began the preparation for merger of the states with a view to 
unite the natural Oriasa under one palitico-administrative unit. 


Origin and Development of the Idea of Merger 


The feudatory states of Orissa had been separated from the 
natural Orissa since the Moghbul rule. It was done for the 
administrative expediency of the Moghuls. The Marathas, too, 
followed the same policy. Thus, the natural Orissa was clearly 
divided into two divisions : the Moghulbandi and the garjats. 
Subsequently, during the British rule, a distinctly separate treat- 
ment was made to the garjats. Orissa was broadly divided into 
the British Orissa and the Feudatory States. Gradually, a feel- 
ing of mutual alienation occupied the minds of the people of 
both the divisions. Consequent upon such hardened ideas, the 
Oriyas of the British: Orissa gave a second rate importance to: 
the problems of the feudatory states. As time went on, in the 
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‘early decades of the twentieth century, leaders and educated 
men of the Oriya unification movement raised the questiop of 
the feudatory states. But there was no ready response. In the 
‘broader context, the Indian National Congress raised the issue 
.of the native or Princely states in 1920.3 This was followed 
both in theory and practice in Orissa to inject the idea of one- 
ness among the people of the natural Orissa. 

In 1929 the Orissa Sub-Committee set up by the Simon 
‘Commission under the chairmanship of C.R. Atlee, suggested 
that if Orissa were to be made a separate province, some 
arrangements should be made with the feudatory states for 
‘mutual relationship in administration. Sir Hawthorne Lewis 
who became the Governor of Orissa at a later period, stated 
‘that the province of Orissa and the feudatory states could not 
be kept in water-tight compartments, and both should have to 
be brought into some sort of internal inter-relationship in the 
administration.’ The problems confornting the smaller states 
like the feudatory states of Orissa were indeed serious. These 
‘states were enmeshed with neighouring British Indian provinces. 
With the inauguration of Provincial autonomy in 1937, a new 
wave came through the Orissan politics. Legislations were fre- 
‘quently passed in the Orissa Assembly without due considera- 
tion for the interests of the state. The reluctance of the 
Governors to exercise their special powers to project the states 
‘only made the problems worse. Most of the Congress activities 
were even directed against these petty states of Orissa. On the 
-other hand, the rulers of these smaller states of Orissa were 
incapable of maintaining their states as their resources were 
totally inadequate to maintain reasonable administrative 
standards. They were an obvious target for external attack 
and criticism.’ 

In 1940 the Secretary of State for India envisaged that the 
‘Orissa states should ultimately have to become an integral part 


1- The Indian Annual Register, 1921, p. 165 and p. 184. 


2. V.P.-Menon, The Story of the Integration of the Indian States, (New 
Delhi, 1969), p. 151. 


3. Robin Jeffrey (ed), People, Princes and Paramount Power, (Delhi, 
1978), p. 176. 
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of the province of Orissa. Harekrushna Mahtab observed that 
had there been no World War in 1939, the feudatory states of 
Orissa, by 1940, would have been an integral part of the pro- 
vince of Orissa and the rulers would have been termed as mere 

Zamindars. But the war foiled the process.” On the other 

hand, as the political situation in India affected the native 

states, the Chamber ‘of Princes in its meeting held on 11-12 

March 1940 adopted the resclutions that in any future consti- 

tution for India the essential guarntees and safeguards for ihe 

preservation of the sovereignty and autonomy of the states for 

the protection of their rights arising from treaties, sanads, 

engagements or otherwise, should be effectively provided. 
Further, that any unit should not be placed in a position to 

dominate the others or to interfere with rights and safeguards 

granted to them, and that all parties must be ensured their due 
share and fairplay.° The Chamber also stressed upon the con- 

dition that in any negotiations for formulating a constitution 

for India whether independently of the Government of India 

Act, 1935, or by revision of that Act, the “Eépresentatives of the 

states and of the Chamber should have a voice proportionate 

to the importance aad historical position. And, lastly, the 

Chamber recorded its view as follows : 


“That any constitutional scheme which may involve the 
transference of the relationship of the States with the 

- Crown to any other authority without their free and 
voluntary agreement, or which any permit of alternations 
affecting the rights and interests of the States without 
their consent cannot be acceptable to them.”® 


In Orissa, however, a group meeting of four states such as 
Patna, Kalabhandi, Sonepur and Boudh was held at Bhbhawani- 
patna on 4-5 September 1944. In this meeting the name of 
this group of states was given ‘Chaunabh States’ for the purpose 
of co-operation and joint administration without affectiog their 


4. H.K. Mahtab, Sadhanara Pathe (Oriya), (Cuttack, 1972), pp. 201-2. 
5. Proceedings of the Chamber of Princes, 11-12 March 1940. 
6. Ibid. 
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respective sovereignty. A constitution was framed for this 
‘Chaunabh States.” 


Iahtab’s Merger Scheme 4 

The Congress Ministry in Orissa was formed under the 
Premiership of H.K. Mahtab in April 1946. The Premier, on 
6 April, formally urged before the Cabinet Mission at Simal 
the issue of the merger of the states with the province of Orissa. 
He also wrote in this regard to Sir Stafford Cripps on 26 April. 
But the Cabinet Mission being busy otherwise, did not take 
up this matter.® Suill then, without being disheartened, Mahtab 
persisted his movement for the merger. In a press statement 
in May 1946 he requested all the ruling chiefs to lend their 
support for a better future anda prosperous greater Orissa. The 
press statement was reacted to sharply by the chiefs of the 
states in Orissa.? Despite their reactions, Mahtab continued 
his efforts for the amalgamation of the states with the 
province of Orissa. 

H.K. Mahtab-tried to convince the ruling chiefs to accept 
his proposal. He argued that the province of Orissa was a 
very small one and it lived upon subvention from the Govern- 
ment of India. Its income was about two crores of rupees. On 
the other hand, the feudatory states of Orissa were smaller 
still, and their resources would never enable them to do 
anything for their development. Mahtab suggested that if the 
resources of the states and the province could be pooled 
together in a reasonable way, Orissa would be one of the richest 
provinces in India. His further suggestions were as follows ; 


“With regard to administration and planning, if both 
parts of Orissa will combine, each one of them must 
give something to the other for the common good. It 
must be made clear that abolition of dynasties or of the 
privy purse is not contemplated by any one and all 


7. Orissa Records, Bolangir Papers, Acc. no. 172, Chief Minister of 
Patna to Political Agent, Chhatisgarh States, Raipur, No. CM/218 P. 
25 April 1944. 

8. H.K. Mahtab, Beginning of the End (Cuttack, 1972), p. 17. 

9. Orissa Records, Sambaipur Papers, Acc. no. 1027S, H.K. Mahtab 
to Maharaja of Kalahandi, D.O. No’ 49 (19) HPM, 9-10 May 1946. 
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constitutional and legal steps may be taken to safeguard 
them.””!° 


His next suggestion was to form a Planning Board consist- 
ing of representatives of equal numbers from the states and 
the province as well. This Planning Board would lay 
down the schemes and would fix up targets, and the available 
resources of the states and of and of the province should be 
pooled together for the development of all parts of Orissa. 
Lastly, he indicated that a conference of all the chiefs of their 
representatives might be held later on. 

The chiefs were very much reactionary and conservative. 
The The Raja of Saraikela replied to the suggestions of H.K. 
Mahtab thus : 


“I simply informed you the your statement regarding 
amalgamation of states with the Province has been 
misunderstood by those who look to you for guidance as 
well as the Rulers of the States.”!? 


Therefore, he requested H.K. Mahtab to contradict 
publicly and officially the misconstruction by the people of his 
views as intimated to the rulers. He made it clear to him that 
the states were doing their best to modernise their administra- 
tion and offered social amenities as well as invited association 
of their people in their administration, as a result of which, 
great strides had been made in recent years and might legiti- 
mately claim greater progress in certain spheres than those in 
the adjoining areas. Thus, the states were dealing their 
problems realistically. 

The Raja of Kalahandi, similarly, reacted. He opined 
thus : 

“It would have been more friendly if you would have 

approached the Rulers of Orissa States in this respect at 


10. Orissa Records, Sambalpur Papers, Acc. no. 1027S, H.K. Mahtab 
to Maharaja of Kalahandi, D.O. No. 49 (19) HPM, 9-10 May, 1946. 
11. Ibid. 
12. Ibid., Raja Saheb of Saraikela to H.K. Mahtab, D.O. No. 1, 30 May 
1946. 
13. Ibid. 
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the beginning before going to the Press. So at this 
moment the question of amalgamation does not arise in 
the strictness sense of the term.” . 
However, he suggested that in order to ensure good neighbourly 
feelings of the states, it would be much appreciated if H.K. 
Mahtab made on official statement of his intention ing,the Press 
in contradiction to the press statement made earlier regarding 
the amalgamation of the states with the province of Orissa. 
In the opinion of the ruler of Kalabandi it would help a good 
deal in lessening the recent disturbances which had taken place 
between His Highness the Chancellor, Chamber of Princes and 
the Congress High Command.’ At the same time, he offered 
the following proposa! : 
“Would it not be better if you will take up the amalgama- 
tion of the detached Oriva tracts as for example—Midna- 
pur district, Singhbhum district, parts of Vizag, Raipur 
and Bilaspur districts and carve out a self-sufficient 
economic unit?””!° 
The Kalahand™ State Legislative Assembly in its first 
sitting on 12 August 1946 passed the following resolution : 
ee and disapprove of the idea of Mr. Harekrushna 
Mehtab the Prime Minister of Orissa to amalgamate the 
Orissa States with the Province of Orissa and strongly 
object to his proposal on this behalf. His idea of amalga- 
mation is against the age old tradition of their lands shorn 
of any historical background and it will act to the detri- 
ment of interest integrity of their states and hamper their 
wholesome progress.” 


The subjects of Kalahandi, therefore, appealed to the 
Maharaja ‘to’ condemn the proposal of the Orissa Premier and. 
to move the proper quarters in this respect.”!® 


14. Orissa Records, Sambalpur Papers, Acc. no. 1027S, Maharaja of 
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In a strong reaction to such comments, Mehtab warned 
them that they should not fail to see ‘the signs of times.” He 
categorically ebjected to the illusions of the chiefs that the 
popular agitation in the states was the work of ‘a few mischief 
mongers of the province.’ He remarked : 


“I am sure the events of the past several years have prov- 
ed that this theory is wholly wrong and there is something 
inherent in th€ circumstances preveiling in the States, 
which provide scope for agitations.”?2° 


Further, the chiefs were requested to be realistic and ‘face facts 
as they are’. The Premier of Orissa was also receiving sympa- 
thetic replies from many other chiefs. It was expected that a 
meeting of the representatives of the feudatory states and the 
Premier of the Province of Orissa would ’be held to find out 
ways and means for co-ordination of the administration among 
them. The Premier observed that it would be beiter for the 
chiefs not to be under illusion that ‘he was trying to rope in the 
states’ in the interest of the province. Rather, they should 
combine with the province in the interest of; the states itself. 
In fact, Mehtab arranged and attendEd several meetings 
of the rulers of Orissa and Chhatisgarh. He always advocated 
that merger was the only solution, and administrative collabo- 
ration betiwveen the states and the provinces was the first stage 
of the merger.” But there came a bolt from the blue in June 
1947. The Ali India States People’s Contcrence opposed the 
merger scheme of H.K. Mehtab. Moreover, ?t supported the 
formation of the Eastern States Union. When Mehtab stressed 
upon the fact that merger was the sole intention of the people 
of the states of Orissa, B. Pattavisitaramya, President of the All 
India States People’s Conference, doubted the authenticity and 
adequacy of information.?® Added to this, P.H. Krishna Rao, 
Prime Minister of .the Eartern States Union, allegedly put blame 


19. A.M. & S.G. Zaidi (ed.), The Encyclopaedia of the Indian National 
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on H.K. Mehtab for his anti-state activities. Simultaneously, 
the ruler of Patna was engaged in subversive activities. First, 
he was planning to seperate the district of Sambalpur from the 
province of Orissa and joining it with Angul, thus forming a 
Koshala territory. Secondly, he was engineering anti-Mahanadi 
Valley Project or anti-Hirakud Dam agitation.*® Above all, the 
Political Department of the British Government was presenting 
insurmountable difficulties in the progress of the Province of 
Orissa. It, moreover, encouraged the Fastern States Union 
and Hyderabad to join hands to form a big unit and thus, foiled 
the integration movement. Baster was chosen to be the link 
between the above two groups. Such intrigue of the states 
posed a great danger not only to the Government of Orissa but 
to the Dominion Government of India also. To sum up, ‘the 
position on the eve of transfer of power to India was that in 
most cases autocracy continued unmasked and in a few states 
it was covered by a thin veneer of democratic facade.’ On the 
whole, the Ruler’s absolutism was the dominant note of the 
policy of States. 2° 
Plan of Action of the Dominion Government 

With the transfer of power in August 1947,. there began 
increasing agitation in the states for responsible government. 
Lawlessness spread very fast and every political party including 
the Congress was fishing ip troubled waters. The prime need 
was maintenance of law and order. The Political Department, 
which still continued to remain directly under the Crown Repre- 
sentative and wholly beyond the control of the Government of 
India, started to function in a way which was reactionary and 
opposed to the wishes of the people of the states.” One of its 
immediate segregative action was to wave restrictions on the 
rulers and to make as many sovereigns as possible. The All 
India Congress Committee took note of happenings in the states, 
and the unpatriotic conduct of some rulers. It unequivocally 
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condemned the attempt made in some states to liquidate the 
minority population. - The All India Congress Committee also 
resolved that no state could cut itself adrift from the centre and 
imperial the defence of India. It again decided that it could 
not admit the right of any state in India to declare its indepen- 
dence and to live in isolation from the rest of India. That 
would be a denial of the course of Indian history and of the 
Objectives of the people of India.?8 


The Political Department was liquidated and in its place 
was established the Department of States in June 1947. This 
new department was kept under Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel with 
V.P. Menon as it Secretary.” The fate of the princes, hereafter, 
became the responsibility of this new department. H.K. Mehtab 
Premier of Orissa, submitted a memorandum to Sardar Patel, 
in which he enumerated various administrative difficulties creat- 
ed by the feudatory states which were interlaced with the 
province df Orissa. The most important among the problems 
were : law and order, smuggling across the borders, the admi- 
nistration of controls, especially, in regard tg food, and the 
development of communications and the river valley projects. 
Mehiab placed a proposal before the Ministry of States that on 
the analogy of the solution applied in Burma where the Shan 
States had created a similar problem, some machinery should 
be set up for the common administration of certain subjects in 
both the states and the province of Orissa.’ But no immediate 
steps were taken by the central government. 

Events moved rapidly since early 1947. Unless the states 
were watched with care and a definite purpose, there might be 
defects not only in regard to their organisation but also policy. 
The provincial government of Orissa, therefore, thought not to 
take a complacent attitude on the assumption that Indian States 
were matters for the Central Government to be worried about, 
The majority of the states of Orissa formed a union of their 
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own to which they surrendered their sovereignty. Certain states 
also did not accede to the Indian Dominion. There was no. 
accurate appraisal of how these states were likely to Organise 
their affairs in the immediate future and with what goal.3 

It was clear that grouping of these states was done with a 
good deal of the states’ politics behind it. The Beard of Rulers 
was advised to grant adult franchise to the subjects in the states. 
In order to meet the exigencies the Eastern States Union streng- 
thened itself with about 900 armed policemen and hoped to get 
assistance of 300 more from other Unions of States. Because, 
‘the states were aware of the possibility of their territories being 
used as pockets for agitation of certain parties, and their com- 
parative inaccessibility was being used to advantage by these 
parties’.3? 

The crisis in the feudatory state of Nilgiri during the first 
balf of November 1947 made the Central Government realize 
that unless they retained the initiative, they would be over- 
whelmed by events. A meeting was held on 20 November 1947 
at Delbi wheie H.K. Mehtab and Maharaj Nagendra Singh,. 
Regional Commissioner of Sambalpur, were present. Three 
tentative conclusions were arrived at in the said meeting. They 
were as follows : 


“First, that the Eastern States Union should not be reco- 
gnised by the Gavernment of India; Secondly, that the 
B & C’class States should be asked to agree td common 
administration of certain subjects by the Provincial 
Government: and Thirdly, that the States Ministry should 
call a meeting of the rulers of B & C class States at 
Cuttack sometime in December.”33 


The Government of India observed that the Eastern States. 
Union was not homogeneous, not could it be justified on any 
consideration, either linguistic, etbnic or geographical, Hence, 
it was impossible to recognise the Union. The choice before: 


31. Orissa Records, Secretariat Papers, (Home States Section), File 
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the government, therefore, was either to bring about a sort of 
administative co-operation between the province and the states 
as suggested by H.K. Mehtab, or to merge the Orissa States 
with the province of Orissa, and the Chhatisgarh States with 
the Central Provinces. But it was envisaged that the proposal 
of Mehtab might result in friction and bad government, and 
certainly, it would not contribute to the solution of the problem 
of the smaller states. Hence it was not worked out.?1 


The states were just like ulcers in the body-politic of the 
country. In fact, it could not have been realized by the Govern- 
ment of Indian Dominion that ‘the weakness in the States’ 
structures was the smaller States’. Hence, by implementing 
the policy of merger, the government might save the rulers 
from the fury of their subject—population who were ‘newly 
awakened to a consciousness of their rights’. Accordingly, the 
Ministry of States, Government of Indian Dominion, persuaded 
the rulers of the feudatory states of Orissa to merge their states 
vith the province of Orissa. The problem that was posed first, 
was in regard to the privy purse of the rulers in the event of 
excuting agreement to surrender their states for good. The basis 
on. which the privy purse was to fixed, was the formula of tak- 
ing a percentage of the average revenue of the state for the 
previous five years, popularly known as the Eastern States 
Formula.3® In that formula the devised rules were to get fifteen 
per cent on the first one lakh of the annual revenue; ten percent 
on the next four lakhs, and seven and a half per cent on all 
revenues above five lakhs, subject to a maximum of rupees ten 
Jakhs. The financial year 1945-46 was taken as the. basic year 
for the calculation of the privy purse and the privy purse would 
be free of all taxes.” 


Keeping the basic idea in view that the Government of 
India, as an aftermath of merger, should not create any social 
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or economic problems for the rulers or for their future develop- 
ments, certain concessions were awarded to them. Private pro- 
perties including palaces, personal privileges of the ruler, his 
wife and his mother, the heir-apparent and his wife, succession 
to the gaddi, were guaranteed to the chiefs before they came to 
an agreement to surrender their stetes. Further, since the 
feudatory states and the districts of the Province of Orissa had 
to be welded into one unit, the Central Government should 
come forward to help and guide them. Accordingly, it was 
decided that the cessation of the authority, jurisdiction and 
power of the rulers should be in favour of the Government of 
India, after which it would employ the agency of the Provincial 
Governments for their administration. Until the new constitu- 
tion was formed, the Government of India could retain control 
of the Provincial Governments in respect of the administration 
of those areas. The Law Ministry of the Central G6vernment 
prepared the merger agreement embodying all the points in five 
articles which, subsequently, would serve as a model for all 
such agreements.?’ 


In the meanwhile, situation developed to such a magnitude 
that the Eastern States Union began to crumble down. The 
Raja of Khairagarh suggested in the Council of Rulers for 
unconditional merger with the neighbouring provinces. Most of 
the rulers of fne smaller states were of view that each of them 
should decided its own fate, and would thus scrap the Eastern 
States Union? The Raja of Athgarh was the first among all the 
rulers of Orissa to issue an appeal to all the ruling chiefs of 
the Eastern States Union to dissolve the union, since it had 
proved an administrative failure.’ But the rulers of Patna and 
Korea veliemently opposed to these suggestions. As a last 
minute endeavour to save the Union and to obtain recognition 
from the States Ministry, they rushed to Delhi on 1 December 
1947, taking with them the ruler of Khairagarh. Sardar Patel 
emphatically stressed upon the dissolution of the Eastern States 
Union and informed the rulers that the fate of the B and C 
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class states was inextricably bound up with the adjoining pro- 
vinces, since they could not stand on their own feet. He, 
further, suggested that the Oriya- speaking states must be inte- 
grated with Orissa and the Hindi-speaking states with the 
Central Provinces. Jn case of Orissa particularly, there was no 
alternative than to tackle the clamouring situation prevailed in 
the states.’ Patel thus observed : 


ଳନ democracy and democratic institutions could 
function efficiently only where the unit to which these 
were applied could subsist in a fairly autonomous exis- 
tence. Integration was clearly and unmistakably indicated 
where, on account of its smallness of size, its isolation, its 
inseparable link with a neighbouring autonomous territory 
in practically all matters of everyday life, its inadequacy 
of resources to open up its economic potentialities, the 
backwardness of its people, and its sheer incapacity to 
shoulder a self-contained administration, a state was 
unable to afford to modern system of 7dvernment....”1! 


The integration of the feudatory states did not follow a 
uniform pattern in all cases. Merger of states in the provinces 
geographically contiguous to them was one form of integration. 
The second form was the conversion of states into centrally 
administered areas. And the third was the integration of their 
territories to create new viable units known as Unions of States. 
Each of these forms was adopted according to size, geography 
and other factors relating to each state or group of states. Thus 
there was three-fold integration of states. The feudatory states 
of Orissa came under the category of the ‘Provincially-merged 
States’.1?? In fact, the problem of integration was first faced in 
Orissa where the feudatory states formed scattered bits of terri- 
tory with no geographical contiguity. Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Deputy Prime Minister of India and V.P. Menon, Secre- 
tary, Ministry of States, decided 10 come to Cuttack to bring 
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about the merger. Their success or failure at Cuttack was bound 
to have a great psychological effect on the rulers all over othe 
country. Against the warning of some officials of the Political 
Department, ‘not to deal with Orissa first as the rulers were 
supposed to be intractable,’ they made up their minds to tackle 
the problem. Orissa thus became a test case for them. 


The Merger Conference : 14-15 December, 1947 

On 13 December 1947 Sardar Patel and his team of 
officers arrived at Cuttack. They met the Ministers of the 
Provincial Government and the Governor of the Province, and 
had the preliminary talks with them. H.K. Mehtab, Premier of 
Orissa, in course of his discussion with Sardar Patel, placed the 
merger case and referred to the sanads granted to the ruling 
chiefs of Orissa. Sardar Patel got flared up and said, “How 
could these Petty Rulers comply with the conditions of the 
Sanads? It is impossible.” Then he changed the decisions 
arrived at the Delhi_ meeting held on 20 November 1947. He 
made up his mind and arrived at a conclusion to amalgamate 
the A, B and C class states with the Province of Orissa. At the 
instance of Sardar Patel, Mehtab scrapped the memorandum 
which had been prepared by the Ministry of States. A new 
memorandum was quickly prepared by B.C. Mukherjee, Chief 
Secretary to Government of Orissa. Lastly, Mehtab assured 
Sardar Patel, thus : ” 


““..in case the Rulers did not agree to his proposal, there 
was bound to be serious lawlessness in the States and 
Orissa Government would not allow such a situation to 
develop. If necessary, all the States would be taken over 
on the very day Sardar left Orissa disappointed. The 
military police had been deployed, accordingly, by 
Mr. Pearman, 1.G. P.”45 


Having made everything ready, it was decided to hold a 
meeting first with the rulers of B and C class states. The 
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meeting was held in‘ the Government House, Cuttack, on 
14 December 1947 at 10 a.m., under the Presidentship of 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Deputy Prime Minister of India. 
Others who were present in the meeting, were: 
1. H.K. Mehtab, Premier of Orissa. 
2. V.P. Menon, C.SI,CIE, Secretary, Ministry of States, 
Government of India. 
3. K.V.K. Sundaram, ICS, Secretary, Ministry of Law, 
Government of India. 
4. V. Shankar, ICS, Private Secretary to the Hon’ble 
Minister of States. 
5. Maharaj Nagendra Singh, ICS, Regional Commis- 
sioner for the Eastern States, Sambalpur. 


6. Nilamani Senapati, ICS, Revenue Commissioner, 
° Orissa. 
7. B.C. Mukherjee, ICS, Chief Secretary to Government 
of Orissa. 


The conference was attended by the following B and C 
‘class rulers?® : 

1. Brajendra Chandra Singh Deo, Bajradhara Narendra 
Mohapatra with Sreemati Basanta Manjari Devi 
(Rajmata) of Ranpur. | 

2. Sriram Chandra Singh Deo of Kharasawan. 

3. Harihar Singh Mordaraj Bharmarbar Ray of 
Khandpara. , | 

4. Narayan Chandra Birabar Mangaraj Mahapatra of 


Baramba. 
5. Bahadur Ananta Narayan Manasingh Harichandan 


Mabapatra of Narasinghpur. 
6. Bahadur Nabakishore Chandra Singh Mardaraj 


Jagdeb of Hindol. 
7. Sreekaran Radhanath Bebarta Patnaik of Athgarh. 


8. Sarat Chandra Munipal of Pal-lahara. 
9. Bir Chandra Jadumani Deo Janamani of Rairukhol. 
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10. Kishore Chandra Mardaraj Harichandan of Nilgiri. 

11. Bahadur Kishore Chandra Deo Bhanj of Despallu. 

12. Hrudaya Chandra Dea Birbar Harichandan of 
Talcher. 


At the outset, Sardar Patel made it clear to the tTulers that 
‘as a member of one family’ he was trying to solve ‘a family 
problem’. Because there had been growing discontent among 
the people. It had created a pressing problem demanding 
immediate solution for the safety of both the rulers and the 
people. Sardar Patel in his preliminary speech said: 


“Free India had to plan the progress of every Federal 
Unit and Orissa free from all problems, communist or 
communal, was ready to march on the path of economic 
advancement particularly as its social fabric had not been 
disturbed by any commercial animosities. The “problem 
of the province, however, which was holding up its legiti- 
mate right t¢>progress was the problem of a number of 
petty States-left as a legacy of British rule—which cut 
across the province and ruined its unity. Orissa as a 
federal unit could only thrive and progress if it Was built. 
as a contiguous Whole and not torn asunder by multi- 
farious jurisdiction and authorities which ruined its com- 
pactness. “These States, therefore, which bad no resources, 
no man-power and nothing on which any stable Govern- 
ment could be built up could not work responsible 
Government.” # . 


Patel remarked that, of late, there had been ‘a parrot cry’ for 
responsible government in the states and as such responsible 
government in petty states like Nilgiri had no meaning. He, 
further, said that the people agitating fast would not allow the 
rulers to remain whereas responsible government in small states 
defeated its own purpose. Its inevitable result was that in the 
interests of the rulers and of the people, the former should hand 
over thé administration to the well established running machine 
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of Cuttack. At the same time, in a cajoling voice he told the 
rulérs, thus : 
“In the circumstances if Orissa Government suggested 
merger of the States in the Province, it was not with any 
selfish motive to swallow all states but it was designed in 
the best interests of the people of the states and the 
Province as both were determined to march rapidly on the 
path of progress.” 
Sardar Patel cautioned. the rulers that the police force 
handed over to them by the late Political Department were 
ineffective and their loyalty was doubtful. Again, those police 
forced included the Pathans and Pakistan‘Muslims and their use 
was bound to produce frightful repercussion everywhere. More- 
over, the states had no High Court, hospitals, educational insti- 
tutions, or modern facilities, which the province of Orissa had 
and could have. Hence, the rulers should transfer their powers. 
to a responsible government like Orissa, and in turn, would get 
privileges, honour, dignity and happiness: They were even 
assured of their privy purse for all times. It was the sincere 
desire of the Government of India also to see that the province 
of Orissa which was one of the richest in mineral resources, 
developed without delay. The only solution, therefore, for the 
small states in Orissa was merger with the Province. In his 
friendly advice Sardar Patel said that the ralers should ‘get 
behind the wall of safety by divesting themselves of all respon- 
sibility and thereby ceasing to be the first target in troubled 
times’. At the same time, ke cautioned them, thus : 
“If this advice was not listened to, the princes would soon 
have to come to Delhi after being chased by their people 
and be might then not be in a position to help them as 
things might have gone too far.”° 
However, he invited the rulers to suggest any alternative 
to this which might be acceptable to him, and any doubts for 


clarification. 
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Copies of the draft agreement for merger were distributed 
among the rulers present in the conference. The dialogues 
began. The ruler of Ranpur told that he had abeady granted 
responsible government to his people and jf his state was 
merged with the province, his people might say that the ruler 
had betrayed and sold them to the provincial government. 
Hence, as an alternative to merger he suggested for a union of 
states. Because in the event of merger his people ‘might later 
stop the privy purse as there would be no use left for the Ruler’. 
And lastly, he enquired about his entitlement ‘to stand for the 
‘Cuttack Legislature’. Sardar Patel replied that Ranpur was 
so small and the people so turbulent that to give responsible 
goverment would be a mockery. He remarked, ‘‘Instead of 
diving in a narrow well the Ruler would be entitled to dive in 
an ocean.” Next, the ruler of Baramba rose up to say that 
the people were insulting and abusing his officers and him-.also, 
when everything possible was done for them. Sardar Patel gave 
a befitting reply thatthe very reason which had brought him to 
Cuttack was the trouble which he mentioned. He, further, 
.advised, ‘Why stick to the burden which weights down and 
makes the Ruler helpless...?”53 Then the ruler of Kharaswan 
deplored that his state was surrounded by the district of Singh- 
bhum in Bihar and the Adibasis wanted him to merge into that 
province. Recently, he lad received a telegram from the Praja- 
mandal threatening and demanding responsible government 
within 24 hours. V.P. Menon consoled him, and advised that 
as an immediate solution the ruler should sign the agreement 
conceding powers, authority and jurisdiction to the Government 
of Orissa. He, further said that ‘a plebiscite could be taken 
later,’ if necessary, and ‘the wishes of the people might be ascer- 
tained 2s regards the merger of that state into Bihar or 
Orissa.’ 
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The rulers, in general, wanted a guarantee that thé privy 
purse would be given in perpetuity and their dynastic succession 
fufly protected and assured in writing. Sardar Patel apprised 
them that the present agreement which the rulers were to sign, 
visualised an interim arrangement for bringing about common 
administration with the Province of Orissa, and the perpetual 
gurantee of privy purse, dynastic succession, privileges and dig- 
nitaries embodied in the agreement would also have to be 
incorporated in the future Constitution of India. As regards. 
complete merger which would need legislation, the rulers would 
be consulted as to the shape which the integration would take 
when the constitution of the province was forged. In spite of 
such assurance and guarantee, the rulers requested for time to 
consider the agreement. It was decided that they would meet the 
same evening at 6 p.m. again to sign the agreement. A meeting. 
was accordingly, held at the scheduled time presided over by 
V.P. Menon. A copy of the agreement duly signed by Menon 
and executed by one ruler was returned to him. Similarly, one 
after another, all the 12 rulers signed and “¢xecuted the agree- 
ment on 15 December 1947. It was also decided to ask the 
remaining three rulers of Bonai, Athmallik and Tigiara, who: 
could not be present in the conference, due to illness or other 
reasons, to sign the agreement later.’ 

After the rulers of B and C class states conceded to the 
suggestion of Sardar Patel, another meeting with the rulers of 
‘A’ class states was held on 14 December 1947 at 2.30 p.m. 
The meeting was also presided over by Sardar Patel. ‘ The 
following 11 ‘A’ class rulers were present: 


Flight Lieutenant Pratap Chandra Bhanj Deo, GCIE, 
Maharaja of Mayurbhanj 

Mabaraja R.N. Singh Deo, KCIE, of Patna 
Maharaja Pratap Keshari Deo of Kalahandi 
Maharaja Sudbhansu Sekhar Singh Deo of Sonepur 
Raja Narayan Prasad Dev, CBE, of Boudh 


— 


Ms oto 
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* 6. Sankar Pratap Singh Deo Mahindra Bahadur of 
Dhenkanal 


7. Udit Pratap Sekhar Deo of Gangpur i 

8. Brother of Ruler of Nayagarh 

9. Aditya Pratap Singh Deo of Saraikela 
10. Balabhadra Narayan Bhanj Deo of Keonjhdr 
11. Bhanuganga Tribhuban Deb of Bamra.5® 


Before the discussion started, Sardar Patel delivered his presi- 
dential speech. In his speech he remarked : 


¢ _ Conditions in Eastern States were unsteady and giving 
cause for anxiety. The Dominion Government was vitally 
concerned in the rapid development of Orissa into a 
model province with its rich mineral resources but this 
could not be achieved owing to the problem created by 
the Orissa States which interwined and broke the adminis- 
trative unity and contiguity of the Province. The ‘Govern- 
ment of India had reason to believe that the conditions 
prevailing in Nilgiri and Kharasawan prevailed in other 
States also. The problem of communism and of aboriginal 
could best be tackled by a strong Government of the type 
which the province of Orissa could provide.” 


In his speech, he pointed out that in the interests of greater 
India one should not allow to waste the wealth and resources 
of the tract which comprised the states and the Province of 
Orissa, and hence, integration of ‘A? class states with the pro- 
vince was clearly indicated. He advised them that in the larger 
interests of the country they should be prepared to take part in 
the building of a wealthy united Orissa. At the same time, 
Sardar Patel observed : 

“It was unfortunate,...but everyone realised that the 

Orissa States were like ulcers on the body of Orissa 

Province and they had to be either cured or eliminated.” 
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Naturally, he cautioned, if the rulers listened to the advice, they 
could bez crued, else,they might find themselves uprooted by 
theis people. In the constitutional tangle the prince blamed 
the people as being unfit, and the people in turn, abused the 
ruler as being arbitrary. The inevitable result was that as the 
government was fit, responsible and ready, power should be 
transferred to this well established concern which would gua- 
the rule of law and would ensure the happiness of 
ife, 


At the end, Sardar Patel categorically said that there 
would be no compulsion on them to merge with the Province 
of Orissa. But the course of merger which was proposed to 
B and C class rulers was the best plan he could suggest. As 
merger would need legislation, it was, therefore, proposed that 
the rulers should sign agreement without any delay by which 
they would cede all powers, jurisdiction and authority to the 
Government of India, which in turn, would delegate the same 
to the Provincial Government, and thus, a common administra- 
tive machine would be provided for the Oriyaspeaking popula- . 
tion of this part of India. Houwever, he invited the rulers for 
clarification of any doubts or other points they had. 


The chief spokesman among the ‘A’ class rulers present in 
the meeting, was the Maharaja of Patna. The other main 
participants were the rulers of Kalabandi, Mayurbhanj and 
Saraikela. Maharaja of Patna posed many problems on the 
table during the long hours of discussion. He pointed out that 
the merger agreement did not tally with the talks he had with 
Sardar Patel at Delhi.’ The same question was also raised by 
the ruler of Saraikela. But it was denied that there was any 
deviation in the agreement. H.K. Mehtab firmly said that the 
position of the Government of Orissa had been precisely stated 
in the memorandum just circulated, which stressed upon a 
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complete merger. V.P. Menon also emphasized that the inte- 
gration of all the feudatory states of Orissa with the province 
was essential for the peace and progress both‘of the stafes and 
the province. Sardar Patel, in his reply, explained thus : 


“There was no objection to alternative schemes being put 
forward but the intention was that the Government of 
India would guarantee Rulers, ‘dignity, dynastic succes- 
sion, privy purse and privileges and the Rulers would in 
turn be well advised to shake off the responsibility for the 
administration of their States and thereby cease to be the 
target of attack.” 


Maharaja of Patna insisted that schemes alternative to 
merger should be Considered and autonomy, to some extent, 
must be retained in the states, besides common arrangement 
for important works and autonomy for less important subjects. 
Sardar Pate! replied that the people in the states were not much 
advanced to wield any power. On the other hand, they would 
create trouble and might lower the efficiency of the administra- 
tion, as a result the local autonomy would not work. Patel 
advised the rulers that they should part with their power, if at 
all they wished, to the running machine of the province of 
Orissa. But, after a long discussion, Mabaraja of Patna sought 
time to consider the draft agreement as he felt that it was 
necessary to take legal advice before signing it. The Raja of 
Saraikela suggested that there should be a truce in the interim 
period, and agitation in the states should stop immediately. 
Sardar Pate! replied : 
“If the solution which he had suggested and the friendly 
advice which had tendered were not acceptable, the pro- 
blem remained as before and he could not guarantee what 
would happen.” 


Since things could not materialise, V.P. Menon requested 
for holding another meeting on the same date at 10 P.N. with 
these rulers. The meeting was adjourned. 
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The second session of the meeting was held under the 
chairmanship of V:P. Menon. Maharaja Nagendra Singh, 
Regional Conimissioner for the Eastern States, Nilamani 
Senapati, Revenue Commissioner of Orissa, B.C. Mukherjee, 
Chief Secretary to Government of Orissa, and S.B. Sohbani 
Additional Secretary to Government of Orissa. Home Depart- 
ment, were also present in the meeting. The meeting was 
attended by the rulers of Patna. Kalahandi, Saraikela, Boudh, 
Dhenkanal, Gangpur, Bamra and Sonepur.“ Once again, 
Maharaja of Patna posed the old problems that the draft agree- 
ment did not tally with the earlier one made at Delhi, there 
should be a federation of states, there was insufficient and 
inadequate privy purse, and above all, more time should be 
given to consult the legal aspect of the merger, V.P. Menon, 
.very {tactfully and categorically replied to all these questions. 
He mentioned that integration appeared essential in the case of 
the statessof Orissa, and the Jatest proposals of the Goverp- 
ment of India were those of integration and that it would not 
be possible to distinguish between A, B and ‘€ class states. In 
his reply, Menon remarked thus : 


“In any case there was no compulsion and if the rulers 
ମଧ did not wish to sign they need not do so.” 


As regards privy purse, he explained that Government of 
India taken the inflation period of the Peace Year as the basis 
for calculating the privy purse and as the amount was to be 
guaranteed in perpetuity, it was not possible to increase it. But, 
in spite of this, no solution could be made. And, hence, the 
meeting was adjourned for the second time, to be held the pext 
day. 

The following morning, 15 December 1947, the Maharaja 
of Patna visited V.P. Menon and asked for further clarification 
of certain matters relating to rights and privileges of the rulers, 
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and principles governing classification of personal property. 
Menon complied afl these points in writing, Still, Maharaja of 
Patna was not fully satisfied. But, of course, he expressed his 
willingness to sign the draft agreement provided the preamble 
relating to complete merger was delated. This was agreed to, 
and the Maharaja then signed the agreement. Subsequently, the 
rulers of Saraikela, Sonepur, Dhenkanal, Boudh, Gangpur and 
Kalahandi came up and signed the agreement in presence & 


V.P. Menon." 


The Merger Analysed 


The merger, in fact, did not pass through a smooth 
process. As situation arose and compelled, some coercive 
measures were adopted by Sardar Patel, H.K. Mehtab and V.P. 
Menon. Sardar Patel during his discussion with the rulers had 
warned them indirectly, thus : 


“The Political Department had considered schemes of 
merger but had done nothing and it was therefore left for 
Free India to take up this problem. Rulers find themselves 
in a very difficult position as not only Prajamandal but 
Socialists and Communists were taking shelter in their 
States to uproot them. There was no idea of compulsion 
and it was left to the Rulers to see where their interest 
lap.”’$ , 


H.K. Mehtab, similarly, bad given a strong warning to the ruler 
of Ranpur, which had a great effect on other B and C class 
rulers.® Maharaja of Kalahandi who was the last ruler to sign 
the agreement complained against V.P. Menon who had coerced 
him to do so. In fact, in order to untie the knotty problem, 
Menon had to take some different course of action. When the 
‘A’ class rulers brought about a statemate to the solution, he 
took the Raja of Dbenkanal to his confidence. The Raja, of 
course, agreed readily, to the merger of his state on the condition 
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that all his reasonable demands would be fulfiled. Menon 
agreed to them. Then the requested the Raja to go and inform 
the Maharaja of Patna and others about his decision of merger 
with the province. Menon also reminded that in the event of 
their not following his example, the Government of India would 
be compelled in the conditions prevailing in Orissa, to take over 
the administration of their states.” The Raja of Dhenkanal must 
have conveyed the message. Because law and order had practi- 
ca!ly broken down in Dhenkanal, and the other states were also 
on the brink of trouble. At last, Maharaja of Patna brought in 
other rulers, and agreed to sign the agreement of merger.” 
V.P. Menon gave in writing the fact that the Government of 
Tndia was really serious about taking over the administration of 
the states of Orissa. All the rulers signed the government. 
Menon, as promised earlier, gave in writing the following letter, 
not only to the ruler of Patna, but to Boudh and Kalahandi 
.also. Thé letter ran thus : 


“I am glad that you have signed. ~the agreement, I 
mentioned to you the peculiar position which your State 
occupies among the Orissa States. The Government of 
India are most anxious to maintain law and order. We 
cannot allow. vour State to create problems for the 
Government of Orissa and if you had not signed the 
agreement, we would have been compelled: to take over 
the administration of your State.”?2 


The merger procedure brovght about mixed, reactions in 
different circles. The press, in particular, reacted to the letters 
-of V.P. Menon addressed to the rulers. When Menon explained 
the whole thing to Gandhiji, the Jatter told that the merger of 
the states was “like giving castor oi! to children’, and there was 
no alternative to administering a mere threat of coercion, which 
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was for the ultimate gcod of the rulers. Sardar Patel, in defence 
opined that in such circumstances ‘and after careful and anxious 
thought, for the smaller states, there was no alternative to. 
integration.” The merger also provoked the criticism from the- 
Princely circles. They raised the question before Lord Mount- 
batten in a conference beld on 7 January 1948. In his limitable 
way Lord Mountbatten defended the merger of the states of 
Orissa and Clhbhatisgarh. Personally, he was very much in 
favour of the system of mediatization or merger.” 


Post-Merger Arrangements and Repercussions 


The inevitable consequence of the merger of the Orissa 
and Chhatisgarh States was the dissolution of the Eastern State 
Union. Telegraphic orders were issued for the transfer of their 
police force to the control of the governments of Orissa and of 
the Central Provinces respectively. The Eastern States Union 
Police Force which had been maintained so long to suppress the 
aspiration and dgvelopment of the people of the states, and 
those closed boxes containing arms and ammunitions, were 
gradually sent from Raigarh to other places. The report said; 


“It is understood that the administration of the B and C 
class states will be taken over by tbe Provincial Govern= 
ments. When this happens the Eastern States Union 
Police Force will perbaps be liquidated.’ 


The Ministry of States, issued instructions that handing 
over charges must be completed before 1 January 1948, both 
for the States of Orissa and the Central Provinces. Accordingly, 
the Regional Commissioner for the Eastern States requested the: 
Revenue Commissioner of the Government of Orissa through 
wireless message to send an officer to Sambalpur to receive on 
behalf of the Government of Orissa the office building and the 
staff of the Agency, permanently. The formal taking over of 
the charges took place on 28 and 29 December 1947, and the 
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physical tranfer actually was done by 15 January 1948.7” Jn 
exercise of the powers conferred by Sub-Section 2 of Section 3 
of the Extra Provincial Jurisdiction Act 1947 (No. XLVII of 
1947), on 23 December 1947,-the Government of India delegat- 
ed to the Government of Orissa the power of administering the 
feudatory States of Orissa in the same manner as the districts in 
that province. The céntral functions were reserved for the 
Government of India. It was, however, provided that the exer- 
cise of the power thus delegated would be subject to the control 
of the Central Government and that the delegation would be 
preclude the Central Government from exercising the power 
thereby delegated "8 


Out of 26 feudatory states, three, namely, Mayurbhanj, 
Saraikela and Kharasawan were left out of the merger scheme. 
The latter two states signed the merger agreement. But, imme- 
diately, agitation was started by the Adibasis and the rulers of 
these two states to merge with Bihar. However, the situation 
was controlled by the military police. A cenference was then 
convened over the issue. At last, these two states were handed 
over to the province of Bihar, on 18 May 1948.” 


The ruler of Mayurbhanj who was present in the merger 
meeting held on 14 December 1947, kept aloof from the scheme 
on the ground that he had already granted responsible govern- 
ment. “Therefore, he expressed his inability to move without 
consulting his ministers. But, in course of one year, the admi- 
nistration in his state was almost at a standstill and there was 
considerable unrest among the people. The state began to go 
bankrupt. The Raja, at last, got disgusted and hence, wanted to 
make over the administration of his state to the Government of 
India. A discussion on the matter was held on 17 October 1948, 
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and thereafter, the ruler signed an Instrument of Merger.* 
The administration of the state was taken overcby the Govern- 
ment of India on 9 November, and a Chief Commissioner was 
appointed to remain in charge of the administration. Later, the 
decision on Mayurbhanj having given to the province of Orissa 
the Adibasis of the state under the leadership of Sondram Majhi 
started a serious agitation in favour of going to Bihar. But the 
agitation soon fizzled out. At last, Mayurbhanj was merged 
with the Province of Orissa on 1 January 1949.°° Thus, after a 
long struggle, out of 26 states, Orissa got 24 and lost 2 for 
good. 

Consequent upon the merger, the formation of ‘Chaunabh 
group of states was dissolved. There was great discontent 
amongst the people. To channelise this discontent on healthy 
lines and to check the evils of one-party rule and to establish a 
real democracy in the country, a new political party, entitled, 
‘The Ganatantra Parishad’ was formed under the leadership of 
R.N. Singh Deo, Maharaja of Patna, in 1949.8 

The newly created province of Orissa, was, yet, not free 
from danger posed by the conspiring rulers. These rulers worked 
upon the fact that the merger of the states with the province 
was only temporary and it would soon be undone if sufficient’ 
pressure could be brought on the authorities. In fact, for many 
princes in Indig, the merger and the Unions together with the 
loss of sovereign powers were obviously a painful and bitter 
experience As for instance, the Maharwal of Dungarpur hoped 
that after the vreation of Pakistan, the states might have been 
allowed to form an independent union of their own—a Statistan 
He had disclosed his intention in July 1948, thus : 


“It utterly fails me why a third and separate entity was 


not created after Pakistan...... Most of us—not me—never 
dreamt that this would be our fate after being made sign 

. oo 
our Instrument of Accession......”82 
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Anti-merger agitation started soon after the implementa- 
tion of the merger agreement in the states like Kalahandi, 
Patna and Bonai. The agitation got strength day by cay, at 
the connivance of the ruler, of Kalahandi. As the situation 
aggravated seriously, particularly, in Kalahandi, the Govern-. 
ment of Orissa, under Government Notification No. 1704(e), 
dated the 22nd April 1948 issued under Section 6 of Orissa 
Maintenance of Public Order Act IV of 194%, prohibited hold- 
ing of public procession, meeting or assembly advocating the 
formation of Union of States.°® In contravention to the said 
notification the agitators led a procession consisting of 200 
persons in the town of Bhawanipatna on 25 may 1948 at about 
6 p.m. They should anti-merger slogans such as “‘We do not 
want Orissa Government’; “‘“Orissa Government Get out” ; 
“‘We want our Union of States” etc. In the morning of 
26 May 1948 about 150 agitators held a meeting at Gandhi 
Chowk of Bhawanipatna under the chairmanship of Gobardhan 
Bhoi, Jageshwar Majhi, Kumar Majbi, Betnath Bhoi, Baran 
Majhi, Lakshman Maijhi, Dolagovinda Naik and Dhananjay 
Majhi addressed the gathering advocating formation of Eastern 
States Union and advised the audience to carry on an agitation 
for it. Printed leaflets were distributed in the meetings wherever 
they were held.’ 

The Government of Orissa took all steps to suppress such 
movement. It was informed that Pattayat B.K. Deo and Kumar 
J.C. Singh Deo of Kalahandi were instigating the movement 
through their agents and the people of the palace. The chief 
agent was Kadamba Kishore Singh Deo, Lalu of Bonai. The 
people of madanpur-Rampur also participated in the movement. 
On 16 July 1948, the day of the Car Festival, five varieties of 
pro-Union leaflets were distributed among the people. Kiran 
Chandra Singh, a student of Class X, was entrusted in the 
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distribution of these leaflets which were printed at the Oriya 
Press, Berhampur.38 The leatiets contained that the leaders of 
the province of Orissa, without taking opinion of the people of 
the feudatory states, had merged the states ex-parte, and bad 
given a false statement before tbe Central Government about 
the people’s opinion. The leaflets further revealed that the 
people and their leaders in tbe states were not invited to the 
merger table. On the other hand, the leaders were abused in 
nasty language. The leaflets were bold enough to proclaim that 
the Government of Orissa were afraid of plebiscite, if it were 
taken before going to the merger conference. In the leaflets 
things were mentioned that Mahatma Gandbi had advised that 
merger would be possible only where the ruler and the subjects 
both agreed. They accused the congress leaders and took vow 
to fight for their Union till their last drop of blood was 
shed.’ 
This was, indeed, a great.threat to the Province of.Orissa. 
Therefore, H.K. Mahtab was anxious to see that the idea of 
separation between the states and the province should disappear 
once for all so that the consolidation of the province would be 
on a sounder basis. Ultimately, the solution which was found 
out, was to introduce a new section in the existing Government 
of India Act to enable the Governor-General to finally amalga- 
mate the states with the province. At last, the law was amended 
and, on 1 August 1949, the Governor-General issued the neces- 


sary notification, under the amended law, amalgamating the 
states with the, province. 


The States’ Merger (Governor’s Provinces) Order, 1949 
was published in the Extraordinary Gazette of Orissa, on 
4 August 1949, giving effect from 1 August. Full and exclusive 
authority, jurisdiction and powers for and jn relation:'to the 
governance of the Indian States specified in the schedules 
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annexed hereto wera exerciseable by the Dominion Government. 
And from the appointed day the states specified in each of the 
schedules were administered in all respects as if they formed 
part of the province specified in the heading of that schedule. 
The total number of seats in the Legislative Assembly of Orissa 
was 91. Seats allocated for the twenty-four merged states of 
Orissa were 21,88 Thus, with the merger of the states a United 
Orissa came into being. 
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Conclusion 


Kings and monarchs can scarcely read the writing on the 
wall. They resist all popular remonstrances against their 
misrule and tyranny till the bell of their tragic denoument tolls, 
loud and clear. In Keeping with the normal reactions of rulers: 
to mass upsurges, democratic movements in the feudatory 
states of Orissa met with checks at every stage. These checks 
were at the level of confrontation between the states people and 
the states administration, which were directly threatened by 
this movement. And at the other level, the Paramount Power’s 
Policy in continuing their regime, lent a natural support to the 
autocratic rule of the princes. On the other hand, the Indian 
National Congress was highly in different to the aspirations of 
the states people, although it gave a lip sympathby in the thirties 
of the 20th century. After the Haripura Session of the Congress 
in February 1938, it got involved in the states affair. The 
democratic movement in the states was independent of the 
movement in British India, but was, nevertheless, not fought in 
isolation. Further, the states people’s struggle was at every 
stage in contradiction and confrontation with that of the 
nationalists, except in so far it promoted the nationalists’ 
interests pn integration.! 

The genesis of political movement in the feudatory states 
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dated back to the British occupation of Orissa in 1803, which 
could then be effected without least resistance from either the 
native rulers or the people. The former submitted with a hope 
to enjoy liberal treatment under the new regime. The aim of 
the East India Company in dealing with these states in the pre- 
1820 period was to bring a tranquil, pacified India under its 
control. Assured of the British support to their continuance in 
the gaddi, these rulers very offer adopted ruthless, oppressive 
measures against the people. Such an attitude gained momen- 
tum, especially, after the great revolt of 1857. Nevertheless, 
John Beams, Commissioner of Cuttack, in the 1870s was direct- 
ed to ‘keep (the states) in the paths of virtue by his ‘moral 
influence’.® Still ‘many rulers absorbed themselves in luxury 
and in building up that strange phenomenon they called their 
izzat (reputation)’.3 

The avowed policy of non-intervention of the British was. 
deviated in cases of the feudatory states of Orissa in the pre-1857 
period, but after that the old policy was aghered to. Conse- 
quently, devoid of any fear, the feudatory chiefs administered. 
their states without introducing any material improvement and 
also pursued no sound administrative policies or programmes. 
for the interest and welfare on the subject-population. Admins- 
tration of justice suffered due to personal whims of the rulers. 
and their underlings. Most of the dewans or managers deputed 
by the Superintendent of Tributary Mahals proved ineffective,. 
useless, and above all, corrupt and oppressive. The indirect, 
rule over these inaccessible tracts and the loose administrative 
control exercised over the feudatory chiefs brought about 
immense misery to the poor, illiterate inhabitants of those terri- 
tories. Oppression and exploitation reached climactic propor- 
tions, and ultimately, it burst out in open revolts against the 
rulers and their overlords. The leaders who were mostly charis- 
matic, promised the deliverance of their followers from the 
clutches of the oppressive ruling chief and the Paramount Lords. 
Throughout the i9th century there appeared political unrest in 
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the feudatory states like Nayagarh, Ranpur: Daspalla, Boudh, 
Kalahandi and Keonjhar. The British authorities failed to 
understand the problems of the different states. No serious 
attention was given to bring to out any lasting remedy. Asa 
result, the tone of administration Languished and discontent 
-continued to smoulder even the 20th century. 7 

At the outset of the 20th century, the British regarded the 
princes as indispensable political allies against the growth of 
nationalism in India, and hence, they adopted a policy of non- 
interference in their domestic affairs, encouraging further 
misgovernment, deterioration and stgnant administration in the 
‘states. Towards the end of 1938 the serious consequences of 
non-interference policy dawned upon them, and hence, a reverse 
policy of the Curzon times was adopted. But the British had 
basically invalidated their own justifications for maintaining the 
states. It so happened that in 1947, they had no alternative but 
to leave the states to negotiate their fate with the politicians of 
‘the new Indian Dominion.? 

Continued misgovernment in the feudatory states of 
Orissa brought about a change in the administrative set up in 
‘the early 20th century. A Political Agent was appointed and 
‘subsequent changes were also made in relation to the feudatory 
states till revised sanads were granted to them ijn 1937. 
Simultaneously, ;their constitutional status was decided by 
setting up the Butler Committee in 1928. This was felt necéssary 
‘because of a note forwarded to the Political Department by 
Major A.S. Meck, Political Agent, Western Indian States, in 
January 1927. The note was as follows: 


“British India is advancing along the lines of Evolution. 
The Indian States are on the road to Revolution.” 


‘The feudatory states of Orissa in order to mobilise mass 
-opinjon, formed ‘Utkal Nrupati Mandal, and joined. hands 
“with ‘Narendra Mandal’, a counter-organisation of the Indian 
National Congress, formed at the instance of the British 
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Government. The Government of India advanced a step for- 
ward inviting the native states to join the Federation, in order 
to Safeguard their rights of internal autonomy. But as there 
were mixed reactions among the states and in the Indian 
National Congress, ultimately, in 1939, on the eve of the 
Second World War, the scheme of Federation collapsed. 


The British policies adopted from time to time towards 
the established system of the feudatory states of Orissa were 
responsible for the disaffection among the people. The incompe- 
tence of the rulers, their malad ministration and a general 
decadence were visibly manifest. There was thus a general 
decadence in the feudatory states. Although a political Agent 
was appointed to save the situation from further deterioration, 
the measures were merely an eye-wash to the dissatisfied people. 
The first Political Agent, L.E.B. Cobden— Ramsay who remain- 
ed in office for long 15 years from 1906 to 1921, virtually 
acted as a dictator.’ In most of the states socio-economic 
factors played a vital role in raising the standard of rebellion. 
The people groaned under the tyrannical rule of the state offi- 
cials who were supported by the Political Agents. The feudatory 
states of Talcher, Daspatla, Bamra, Mayurbhanj, Nilgiri 
and Dhenkanal rose in revolt during the first three decades of 
the century. The agitators’ charters of demands spoke of a 
fervent desire to be free from the royal oprression and the 
achievement of economic independence. But the major draw- 
back of these sporadic upheavals was the absence of political 
organisation, in spite of occasional Congress support. 


Political organisation in the feudatory states was establi- 
shed fifty years after its formation in the British Orissa. ‘Utkal 
Sabha’ was a pioneer organisation, which worked full-fledgedly 
from 1882 for the achievement of local-self Government. How- 
ever, the association of some Politicians of Orissa with the 
Indian Nationa! Congress after the Jatters’s formation in J]885 
expanded the horizon of their activities. Towards the close of 
the 16th century the concept of the oneness of Oriya nation to 
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be achieved by the unification of the outlying oriya-speaking 
tracts began taking shape. The movement of militant Provincial 
nationalism was spearheaded by Madhusudan Das and finally 
it resulted in the birth of a historic organisation known as 
Utkal Sammilani in 1903. But with the emergence of Gopa- 
bandhu Das as a leader of all India status, the Oriya movement 
took a different direction. Gopabandbu Das wanted ‘to merge 
the movement with the national mainstream and simultaneously 
retain its identity to work for the achievement of its main 
object while Madhusudan Das desired the organisation to be 
the sole custodian of the Oriya interests and to work for the 
formation of a separate province. Because of ideological 
differences the two stalwarts parted company and Madhusudan 
had to vied place to Gopabandhu. However, the Oriya move- 
ment had its first taste of success in the declaration of a 
separate province for Orissa on ! April, 1936. Since the 
feudatory states were not included in its political and adminis- 
trative boundary, movements in the states continued. 

Political consciousness was aroused in the states simulta- 
neously with the formation of socio-political organisations in 
the British Orissa. News papers, periodicals and such other 
literatures brought to light many things about the socio-econo- 
mic and political condition of the feudatory states. Exchange 
of ideas was there among the pcople of the British Orissa and 
the feudatory stutes. The ideas and ideologies of Utkal Sammi- 
Jani were preached by the votaries of this organisation and a 
few rajas by opening forty-four branches in the feudatory states. 
Both the rulers and the ruled were concerned with and conscious 
of the Oriya movement which ran on democratic lines. The 
outbreak of the First World War in 1914 stood as a break to 
the movement. . But the, militant nationalists were active and 
even began reviving the concept of the Gajapati rule in Orissa. 
The echo of the clarion call of Mahatma Gandhi in 1921 for 
non-cooperation movement, was resounded in the feudatory 
states. Sonepur responded to the call. Slow but steady, the 
process ,of democratic movement began keeping pace with the 
British Orissa. 

Within a decade, thereafter, the Congress workers poured 
into the feudatory states and the Uitkal Congress Organisation 
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opened its first branch, ‘Garjat Praja Sangha’, in May 1931. 
The states people worked on the Congress ideas and ideologies. 
The people also joined the All India States People’s movement. 
Democratic organisation was formed under the championship 
of Balunkeswar Acharya of Hindol. After the formation of a 
seperate province for Orissa in April 1936, democratic move- 
ment in’ the states was given further impetus in its course of 
action. Despite the discussion of the British Government to 
the ruling chiefs to yield to the democratic movement, the state 
people carried on their movement in right earnest. In their 
conference held in June 1937 they demanded social equity, 
economic independence, equality and such other democratic 
rights. Within a year of its activities this ‘organisation, under 
the pioneership of Saranadhar Das of Dhenkanal, introduced a 
new technique in the movement by way of forming ‘Praja- 
mandal’ in every feudatory state of Orissa. Prajamandal move- 
ment began right from June-July 1938, and within less than a 
decade it achieved the desired goal. 

With the establishment of Prajamandals in the states like 
Nilgiri, Dhenkanal, Talcher, Nayagarh, Ranpur, Khandpara, 
Athgarh, Bamra, Boudh, Hindol and many other states, the 
democratic movement entered into its first phase covering the 
period from 1938 to 1940. The leaders presented their charters 
of demands to the ruling chiefs urging upon the formation of 
democratic government through the elected representatives of 
the states. Different politica! parties like the Congress, the 
Socialists and the Communists fanned up the movement. 
Nilgiri was the first state where time-spirit had manifested itself 
in a serious from under the leadership of two veteran Praja- 
mandal workers; Kailash Chandra Mohanty of the Congress 
and Banamali Das of the Communist. H.K. Mahtab patronised 
the movement. They achieved partial success in Nilgiri. 

The movement in Talcher in 1938 was historically 
important because of the hizrat, in which about 26 to 30 
thousand people fled from the state to take Shelter in Angul. 
Such on occurance drew the attention of not only the leaders of 
Orissa, also of the country as a whole. Mabhbatma Gandhi, 
Jawaharlal Nehru and many othbers :aised their voice against 
the inhuman oppression of the tyrant ruler. Pabitramohan 
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Pradhan, the most Prominent leader, under, the active guidance 
of Harekrushna Mahtab compelled the ruling chief to introduce 
constitutional reform in Talcher and thus, achieved a temporary 
success. Similarly, Praja Mandal movement in Dhenkanal was 
strengthened by both the Congress and the Socialists. Because 
of the gravity of the situation, the authorities resorted to firing 
and in consequence, there were six casualities including a twelve 
vear old boy, named Baji Rout. As an aftermath, hartal, 
satyagraha, picketting, processions etc., were organised denoun- 
cing the despotism, barbarous autocracy and tyranny of the 
ruler. At last, the ruler, however, issued an eyewash proclama- 
tion to introduce reforms in the state. 


Under the direct supervision of the. Congress, Piajamandal 
movement gained momentum in Ranpur. About one-third of 
the total population joined the movement. But the mob furry 
resulted in the murder of major R.L. Bazalgatte, Political Agent 
of Orissa Feudatory States, on 5 January 1939. Such” an act 
invited severe criticism from many corners. The British authori- 
ties avenged the murder by hanging Raghunath Mobanty and 
Dibakar Parida, sentencing many persons to different kinds of 
punishment, devastating the whole land of Ranpur; and killing 
mercilessly about sixty adibasi people of Gangpur in Apri} 1939. 
Thus the Oriyas had to pay a heavy price. Nayagarh Praja- 
mandal movement was famous for the ‘betel aigitation’ and 
‘Charakha andolana’. Swadeshi movement, Kissan movement 
and such other democratic movements continued in the state 
throughout the years. There were similar movements in the 
feudatory states of Khandapara and Athgarh. Radhanath Rath 
the erstwhile leader of the time, Championed the cause of the 
people of Athgarh for the achievement of civil rights. 


The Congress people of Sambalpur, in support of the 
states people’s movement, observed Nilgiri Day on 27 July 1938, 
Kissan Day on 1 September 1938, and arranged many meetings 
and hartals in Sambalpur and in the feudatory states of Bamra, 
Sonepur. Boudh and Gangpur. To counter the Prajamandal 
movement, the feudatory chiefs formed Praja Parishad and 
Praja Mangal. The states people also, in some states like 
Hindol, formed another organisation called Praja Sangha. 
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Consequently, the democratic movement transcended itself to 
become a part of the wider movement of the country. 


During the Second World War all measures were taken to 
quell any disturbances in the states under the Defence of India 
Rules. And at the same time, constitutional and administrative 
reforms wére introduced in order to divert the attention of the 
people. Attempts were-also made to improve the local self- 
government. Institutions in various forms were established. 
The Government of India urged upon the rulers to form 
Advisory Council system instead of Legislative Assembly. On 
the Socio-economic issue, total abolition of bethi and begari, 
which were declared to have been abolished since 1923, was 
insisted upon. But the general tendency of the rulers was inimi- 
cal to any reformative measure. To sum up, in the absence of 
any sincerity on the part of the rulers, every attempts to pacify 
the states people failed miserably. 

cd 


The 1942 movement was launched at the clarion call of 
Mahatma Gandhi. People all over the country joined hands 
together to give a final shape to the movement. Dhenkanal rose 
under the Jeadership of Baishnab Charan Patnaik. With only 
25 followers he created panic in the entire state. The ruling 
chief of Dhenkana}j was totally nervous and helpless of his 
position, as most of the state officials and influential persons 
were in league with Baishnab Charan Patnaik. The Congress. 
and the Socialists openly helped him. Nabakrushna Choudhury 
took the leading roJje in it. But, due to the introduction of 
Special Task Force, agitation in Dhenkanal subsided towards 
the end cof 1943. However, with the support of Baishnab: 
Charan Patnaik, Pabitramohan Pradhan launched the democra- 
tic movement in Talcher. The coal-inine workers joined it. 
Telephone, telegraph, post-offices, railway lines etc. were the 
target of their attack. Fram the government side, air-raiding, 
firing and other repressive measures Were adopted to put down 
the movement. Nevertheless, the movement continued in the 
shape of an attempt at capturing the palace of the Raja and 
forming a parallel government in the state. Thus, in must of 
the feudatory states, people were determined to secure their 
rights through democratic and peaceful means. 
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In the last phase of Prajamandal movement the students, 
the press and the political parties not only supported it but also 
actively participated. The government, on the other hand, in 
order to avoid unfavourable criticism on the states, took all 
possible measures. Much stress was given on constitutional 
reforms, and more attention was paid to the socio-economic 
development of the people. But, infact, under the cloak of 
reforms, oppression, despotism and tyranny continued. The 
people demanded representation in the Constituent Assembly. 
With the declaration of granting independence to the Indian 
people the states people, supported by the Congress and other 
parties, raised the standard of movement in the states for libc- 
ration from the clutches of the ruling chiefs. The struggle for 
freedom in the states was, thus, an essential part of the larger 
struggle in India. 


On the other hand, encouraged by the decision of the 
Cabinet Mission on 16 may 1946, the feudatory states decided 
to go adrift the main current. On 1 August 1947 the rulers of 
the Eastern States Agency formed a Federal Union with head- 
quarters at Raipur and the remote control being placed at 
Hyderabad. The ruleis appointed Gurkhas, Pathans and 
Pakisthani Muslims in their-army to control the agitation in the 
states. Thus, they made attempts to balkanise the country. 
Such an action was vehemently criticised by the Prajamandals 
and other concerns. The states people demanded transfer of the 
States government to their hands. Ultimate were given to most 
of the ruling chiefs. The serious event in Nilgiri turned the 
movement in a completely different direction. 


The Raja of Nilgiri, supported by the Adibasis disregarded 
and refuted all the demands of the people. The situation was 
exploited by the Communists who had since 1938, made the 
state their base of operation. Thus, by the mid-November 1947 
the Congress Ministry in Orissa foresaw a dangerous time ahead. 
Therefore, as an object-lesson, and with the permission of the 
Centr Government, Nilgiri was taken over—a kind of coup d’ 
etat.” The government hailed it with applause. But the rulers 
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of the states were convinced that their days were numbered. 
Hence, out of fear and panic, they handed over the administra- 
tion to their respective Prajamandals. Still a few obstinate 
rulers fought to the last to uphold their prestige and status. 

After the take-over of Nilgiri, Prajamandal movement in 
the states suddenly came to a halt. But, the next most impor- 
tant job of the governmént of Orissa was to unite the natural 
‘Orissa under the political and administrative unit, by way of 
integration of the states. In fact, such an idea of one natural 
‘Orissa had been forgotten after the fall of the Hindu dynasty in 
1568, and the distintegration among the Oriyas started from the 
Mughal period till the advent of the 20th century. Creditable 
attempts were made by Harekrushna Mehtab in the forties of 
the century and his scheme of merger achieved success on 
14 December 1947. Although he was strongly opposed by the 
ruling chiefs like Kalahandi, Saraikela, Patna and others, he 
insisted upon it and invited Sardar Vallabhbbhai Patel, Deputy 
Prime Minister of India, to a conference table where agreements 
were signed by the rulers to accede to the Dominion Govern- 
ment. V.P. Menon played a key role in the merger of the states. 
The entire administrative machinery of the provincial govern- 
ment was wholly pre-occupied with gdevising arrangements four 
‘the satisfactory administration of the acceding areas which 
would nearly double the size of the province of Orissa. The 
administrative problems involved in what might well be regard- 
ed as a coup d’ etat of the first magnitude were of amazing 
complexity. Nevertheless, with limited resources df man-power 
it was not too easy to solve. Every ounce of effort was put 
forth to overcome the difficulties in operating the process of 
take-over of the states.® 

The merger process was not a smooth one, since the ‘A’ 
.class rulers like Patna and Kalahandi made the issue very diffi- 
cult. Both Sardar Patel and H.K. Mehtab, and even V.P. 
Menon had to take resort to threats and warning to get the 
things done. Outside the conference hall military forces were 
kept ready to met any untoward occurences in the states and 
also were ready to operate a bigger coup d’ etat, if necessity’ 
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would arise.’ Of course, it did not. happen.. Under threats and 
occasional cajoling,.merger agreements were.signed..by the rul- 
ing chiefs. Even then there were .anti-merger agitation ‘in the 
feudatory state of Kalahandi, which was, of course, suppressed 
ruthlessly by the government of Orissa. The Prajamandat 
ministries in the various states were quickly dissolved. Complete 
restoration and resettlement of administration and political 
problems were over by the middle of 1949. Twenty-four states 
which were integrated with the province of Orissa, were allotted 
proportionate legislative seats in the Provincial Assembly. The 
princes lost their kingdoms, but were handsomely compensated 
with privy purses and other privileges. 

Commenting on the merger, Robin Jeffrey, an author on 
Indian States, thus, observed : 


“Indeed, the generosity of the settlements made by 
Vallabhbhbai Patel, V.P. Menon and the States Ministry, 
recalls that which John Malcolm made with the Peshwa in 
1818. The reasons too were similar, the quicker the settle- 
ment, the less the prospect of complications. One para- 
mount power was succeeding anotber, as the East India 
Company had succeeded the Mugbals and Marathas; the 
possibility of anarchy was always present.’ L 
Neither the representatives of the people of the States nor 
the Prajamandal ministries were included in the merger confer- 
ence. The decision for merger was negotiated between the: 
government of Orissa and the Ruling Chiefs and in the schemes 
of things it was not perhaps considered expedient to consult the 
Prajamandals. The attitude of not consulting the people even 
when major political decisions were taken was detrimental to 
democratic practice. Nevertbeless, with the merger, natural 


Orissa which was half created in April, 1936, attained its. 
wholcness in 1949. 
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ADIBASI AGITATION IN GANGPUR ; 1939-1947 


The Adibasi agitation of Gangpur was unique in all the 
agitations that took place in Orissa in the twentieth century. 
The series of incidents from 1939 onwards attracted attention 
of the Government of India and the national leaders as well. 
It was a democratic movement of the tribalstbiased by economic 
causes. The chief participants were the Mundas and Oraorns. 
Supported by the tribal leaders outside the state, this tribal 
movement spearheaded, at last, the idea of creating a separate 
state for the tribals alone. An idea of separatism was thus 
born in the critical period of Orissan history, posing a great 
problem to the country then, and for the future.e 


The revenue settlement of 1911 brought dissatisfaction in 
the minds of the tribals. No remedies were made. Rather, 
more burdens were imposed. Consequently, they burst into 
open revolt in April 1939. The first land revenue settlement 
was done in Gangpur in 1911 by C.W.E. Connolly. The land 
revenue was Rs. 84,257. Gora lands were allowed free of rent 
and in return, the raiyats rendered free Jabour and forced 
labour. In the year 1923 a nayabadi settlement was made and 
the raiyats were asked to say rents for the lands reclaimed and 
extended by them. The rent was increased by Rs. 26,000. 
Thus the total revenue amounted to Rs. 1,10,257, excluding 
the rent from the zamindaris. In 1929 a revision settlement 
was taken up with the sanction of the Political Agent, Orissa 
Feudatory States. In ended in 1935. The feudatory state of 
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Gangpur spent Rs. 2,69,584 towards the settlement operation. 
The revenue of the state excluding the zamindaris went up to 
Rs. 1.49,861. In this settlement the unit rate of rent was 
introduced for different classes of land. All except the Munda 
raiyats of Dahijira, paid their rents. The recalcitrant raiyats 
started no-rent campaign in the state. Some Munda ,raiyats of 
other villages also joined it. In September 1935 the Mundas 
petitioned to the Agent to the Governor-General protesting 
against ‘the exorbitant rates of rent suggested by the darbar 
to be edopted in the state. The grievances as stated in the 
petition were as follows : 


“(a) Gora lands which used to be injoyed by the people 
free of rent previously were being proposed to be 
assessed to rent, and 

(b) An entirely new system of classification of land was 
the result that the rates of rent increased unfairly 
adopted with high and excessive.” 


The petitioners, however, made a suggestion in the said 
petition that the rates of rent might gradually be raised over 
the rates decided in the last settlement, so that the total increase 
would come to 12‡% of the Connolly’s settlement rates. 

The darbar felt that the pressure of rent-fixed in the settle- 
ment of 1911 had pot been evenly distributed over the tenants, 
and with a view to bring about a remedy to this d¢fective 
system of assessment the darbar considered ijt more equitable 
and desirable from the people’s point of view to introduce the 
new system of assessment on tbe basis of the soil unit factor. 
Thus, against nine kinds of rate of rent fixed in the settlement 
of 1911 for the wet lands, the total number of rates fixed in the 
current settlement for such lands was ninety.? 

The Agent to the Governor-General having been satisfied 
that the rates of rent of Gangpur were lower than those of the 
adjoining British districts and the states of Bamra and Bonai, 
approved for its adoption and informed the petitioners that 

1. Orissa Records, Gangpur Papers, Acc. no. 1100S, ‘A Note on 
Munda Agitation’. ¢ 
2. Jbid. 
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their grievances were’ not genuine. However, towards the end 
of 1936 new rents were declared. Consequent upon the declara- 
tion, the people of Gangpur flooded the Political Department 
with petitions through letters and telegrams. The Political 
Department forwarded them to the concerned offices for dis- 
posal. The new rents, however, became pavableé with effect 
from 1937. People, except of the village Dahijira, paid their 
rents to the Gangpur Darbar. Early in 1937 the people claimed 
for the Khunt Kutti tenancy rights, apart from claiming a reduc- 
tion in the rates of rent which had already been fixed. Thus, 
Dahijira became the centre of agitation. People protested to 
pay the rent at the exorbitant rates. The darbar requested the 
Mission people of the G.E.L. Church to help them in realising 
rents from the Mundas of that village who were mostly Chris- 
tians. But the attempt failed. Somehow or other, the darbar 
could manage to recover rents from other villages and succeed- 
ed in recovering a part of the demand from the Mundas of 
Dahijira only. Thus, an arrear of Rs. 317, out of a total 
revenue of Rs. 2,02,273/-, remained unrealised by the end of 
1937.2 

Nevertheless, agitation spread throughout the state in 
1938, Dahijira being the centre of organisation. The rebel 
Mundas openly started no-rent campaign. The state authorities, 
at the first instance, did not take a serious view of the conduct 
of the Mundas, rather, tried to deal leniently with the agitators. 
Because they avoided an organised mass movement in the 
state. On the other hand, the agitation was strenghened with 
the inclusion of the Munda Christians of the Lutheran Mission, 
the Oraons and the Hindus, and with the support of the 
pleaders of Ranchi in Bihar.” 

As the agitation spread far and wide, the tahsildar of 
Gangpur was sent round to induce the raiyats to accept the 
‘new order of things’. Attempts were also made to deal with 
the pleaders of Rapchi, but proved fruitless. The darbar 


3, Orissa Records, Gangpur Papers, Acc. no. 1854, A.G. Khan to 
“ J.M. Woodhouse, No. 347, 2 May 1942. 
ˆ 4. Jbid., Acc. no. 1026S, Note on Munda Agitation in Gangpur, 24 
April 1946. 
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‘appealed to the G E.L. Church Council, Ranchi to exert its 
‘influence to refrain the Mundas from agitation. The Council 
sent a delegation to the darbar of Gangpur in April 1938. The 
delegation headed by Reverend Redsick, a German Missionary, 
consisted of three others, namely, Reverend Schulz and two 
‘Indian Pastors. After a long discussion with the darbar, they 
‘accepted the views of the state. Théy were then allowed to 
visit Dahijira and other affected villages. The party of delega- 
tion went round the villages and came in contact with the 
hostile raiyats and explained to them the reasonableness and 
necessity of making payment of rents to the darbar. Through 
the scrvices of this delegation a major portion of the rents were 
collected. At a later period, Srimati Janki Rathbnayammarjee, 
the Regent Rani Saheba, made extensive tours in the affected 
areas, and addressed several meetings where the policy of the 
darbar was explained and also an appeal was made to the 
people to pay the rent and remain law-abiding. But the rebel 
Mundas boycotted all the state meetings of the Regent Ravi 
Saheba.’ 

All persuasive measures taken by the darbar to calm 
down the tempestuous atmosphere failed. Attempts to make 
the Mundas understand the reasons of the increase in the rents 
were of no use. The state personnel were looked upon with 
suspicion. A movement had already started by this time in 
Chotanagpur under the leadership of Jaipa!l Singh, a highly 
educated Munda of Ranchi district, to form a separate province 
for the Adibasis. He used to call in meetings in the villages of 
Ranchi bordering on Gangpur. Mundas of Gangpur came in 
contact with him and became his followers. They went to the 
extent of approaching the Viceroy of India to amalgamate the 
eastern portion of Gangpur—the major population of which 
were Mundas and Oraons—with the adjoining British territories 
of Bihar. In such circumstances the darbar had to take 
Tecourse to coercive measures for the recovery of arrear and 
a rents. Soon, criminal cases were started against the 
{eaders of the agitation. Warrants of arrest against some of 


5. Orissa Records, Gangpur Papers, Acc. no. 1026S, Note on Munda 
Agitation in Gangpur, 24 April 1946. 
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the agitators involved in other serious cases, were renewed. But 
the execution of arrests was Opposed by the people who were 
armed with their indigenous weapons.’ 


In early part of 1939 the darbar atso found it impossible 
to realise.land revenue from the raiyats. Because the revenue 
staff on duty for collection of revenues from the villages, were 
threatened to be killed by the agitators. Nirmal Munda*, 
backed by his counterparts in Ranchi, emerged as the leader of 
the rebels and intensified the agitation. The darbar once again 
referred the matter to the Lutheran Church Council at Ranchi. 
A delegation headed by Reverend Stosh (a German Missionary), 
Prisident of the Church Council, with N. Topno, Secretary of 
the Council, came to Gangpur. A meeting was held in the 
court of Khan Bahadur Abdul Gaffar Khan, Dewan of 
‘Gangpur. Upon their suggestion a group of 20 valunteers from 
amongs? the Mundas were appointed to undertake, at the state 
‘expense, to tour round and explaining the people to remain law- 
abiding and to pay rents. They were also-permiited to bring 
‘cases of injustice to the notice of the darbar for their redressal. 
At the same time, the delegation went round the villages and 
‘after consultation with the defiant raiyats, it was seen that the 
defiant mttitude had become very strong unde: the advice of 
Nirmal Munda. The delegation became disappointed with such 
‘stubborn attitude and hence, the Secretary~of the Council 
advised the darbar to take every possible meassure against the 
agitators including their leader, Nirmal Munda.’ 

The Regent Rani Saheba, apprehended more difficult 
‘situation and hence, requisitioned Joint Police Force. Besides, 
she utilised the State Police Force to arrest Nirmal Munda first. 
The operation started on 25 April 1939. But the police were 
‘scared out by a mob armed with lathis, axes, arrows and bows. 
The Adibasis enclosed the house of Nirmal Munda with a 
.corden. The Joint Armed Police then reached the spot to 


6. Orissa Records, Gangpur Papers, Acc. no. 1026S, Note on> Munda 
Agitation in Gangpur, 24 April 1946. 
* An inhabitant of Bartoli in Gangpur. 
"7. Orissa Records, Gangpur Papers, Acc. no. 1854, A.G. Khan to 
J.W. Woodhouse, No. 347, 2 May 1942. 
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control the situation. Lt. E.W.M. Marger, Assistant political 
Agent, and the S.D.O. of Nagra Sub- Division led the force. The 
agitators were given sufficient time to disperse and surrender 
Nirmal Munda to them. But the agitators remained adamant. 
Thereafter, the civil police again attempted to disperse to mob,. 
but failed. The angry mob attacked the police, and,’ in fact, 
snatched away one rifle from them. The troops were then. 
ordered to fire. The firing continued for thirty seconds* only 
killing at least, 39 people** and wounding 50. Nirmal Munda. 
was arrested.® 

On 2 May 1939 a few rebel leaders met the Regent Rani 
Saheba at Biramitrapur. They placed their grievances before: 
her. Their main grievances were that the rents had increased in 
most cases ten times than what it was before 1911. They were: 
not allowed to cut trees growing on their own lands. They were 
forced to pay the cost of wood for construction of their houses. 
and ploughs. The grazing fees were also high. They were also. 
compelled to pay the forest nistar fees, but got very little in. 
return. There was monopoly in hides business, the effect of” 
which was that they had to sell their hides considerably below 
the market rate. The darbar, however, did not commit anything. 
for their redressal, Furthermore, the Catholic Mission in Gang- 
pur did not recommended any relaxation for their Christian: 
Mundas. On the other hand, the darbar allowed a total reduc- 
tion of Rs. 58,333 upto the end of 1939, in the shape of cesses- 
grazing fees and rents. Yet, the arrears due to the Mundas. 
accumulated upto Rs. 3,303.° 

Nevertheless, agitation continued in Gangpur. Jaipa!l 
Singh showed his active interest in the affairs of the Mundas. 
As the President of the Adibasi Mabasabha, he sent a copy of 
the resolution passed in the Sabha to the ruler of Gangpur 
urging upon the redressal of grievances of the Adibasis in. 


* A Periodica] in Oriya entitled, ‘Nabina’ reported that firing took 
place at least for two to three minutes (Nabina, 2 May 1939). 
** Thy unofficial report says that a total number of 83 persons were: 
shot dead in the Simko firing of 25 April 1939. 
8. Nabina, 2 May 1939; Deshakatha, 9 May 1939. 
9. Orissa Records, Gangpur Papers, Acc. no. 102¢S, Note on Munda: 
Agitation in Gangpur, 24 April 1946. 
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Gangpur. The Sabha also offered its good offices to the darbar 
for the settlement of the problems arising from the firing that 
took place at Simko on 25 April 1939. The darbar did not pay 
any heed to it. Jaipal Singh arranged a good number of meet- 
ing at the border places of Ranchi and Gangpur. In all these 
meetings ‘he criticised the darbar and the Political Department. 
On the other hand, the Regent Rani Saheba invited Tintus 
Munda and Lukas Munda of Dahijira, the prominent leaders of 
the movement, and advised them to follow the rules of the state 
and persuade their followers to pay their arrear rents. They 
promised to help, but did nothing. The Regent Rani Saheba 
again arranged two meetings, one in Dahijira and the other in 
Hatibari. In the presence of the Political Agent people were 
advised to pay their rents and to put forward individual cases 
of injustice, if any. The darbar announced that those would be 
compassionately examined and disposed of as far as possible on 
the grounds of equity and money. The Political Agent himself 
explained to the people on these lines. In spite Of these, arrears 
accumulated upto Rs. 3,585 by the end of 1940.!° 


On 16 December 1940 Jaipal Singh made certain speeches 
which were taken exception to by the darbar, the Political 
Agent and the Resident, Eastern States Agency. No action, 
however, was taken against him. . Early in 1941 the Regent 
Rani Saheba called a meeting of the Pracharakas and Pastors 
at Raj-Gangpur. The prevailing situation in the state was 
explained to them and they were requested to use their influence 
in suppressing the agitation which was gaining strength 
gradually. After a long discussion they agreed to co-operate 
and also promised all help. Another informa! meeting was held 
on 10 May 1941 at Calcutta on the suggestion of the Political 
Agent and the Assistant Political Agent. It was attended by the 
Rani, her dewan and Jaipa! Singh. They had a beart to heart 
talk across a table and asked for the suggestions of Jaipal Singh 
to put an end to the agitation. Most of the suggestions of Jaipal 
Singh were revolutionary, since a sense of victory had taken 


10. Orissa Records, Gangpur Papers, Acc. no. 1854,. A.G. Khan to 
J.W. Woodhouse, No. 347, 2 May 1942. 
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possession of the Mundas. However, his suggestions were con- 
sidered and it was decided to hold another meeting at Sambal- 
pur with the Regent Rani Saheba, the dewan and the Political 
Agent for further discussion. The Resident, Eastern States 

. Agency, did not agree to it, in view of a communication receiv- 
ed from the Political Department that the past experience bad 
shown that such meetings with the unofficial members, else- 
where, were not satisfactory.!! 

In the meantime, the Political Agent made a personal 
enquiry. He went round the state and especially, visited the 
villages of Dahijira, Katang and Rani bandh. His observation 
was as follows : 


“The Mundas drank with the sense of having brought the 

Durbar on the kness, intensified their defiance and added 

many new terms demanding new forest rights and 

new revenue rights and started actually acts of 
aggression and set at paught rules of Law. They were 
as firm as gver in that they would get orders from the 

Viceroy through Jaipal Singh whom they thought to be 

an Official of Government.’”’!?2 
Then the Assistant Dewan, the tahasildar and the Sub-Divisio- _ 
nal Officer, Kalunga, toured in the state and persuaded the 
people to be law-abiding, but they failed in their efforts. The 
result was that arrears of rent swelled upto an amount of 
Rs. 15,032 in 1941. To sum up, in spite of several visits and 
persuasions of the Political Agents like Major Webb in 1938, 
Major Searle in 1939, and Major Griffin in December 1940 and 
July 1941, and the Missionary influences, the Adibasi agitation 
was not subsided. 

J.W. Woodhouse, an officer of the Bihar Civil Service 
Cadre, was brought on deputation in 1941 for the purpose of 
resettlement of land in Gangpur. He observed that there were 
mainly two demands of the people such as, a reasonable reduc- 
tion in the new rents and fixation of rent in perpetuity. All his 


11. Orssa Records, Gangpur Papers, Acc. no. 1026S, Note on Munda 
Agitation in Gangpur, 14 April 1946. 


12. Ibid., Acc. no.. 1854, A.G. Khan to J.W. Woodhouse, No. 347 
2 May 1942. £ 
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attempts to bring about, any: :Satisfactory result failed. because of 
Jaipal. Singh’s ingenuous hold on the ‘Adibasis.13 
°In March 1943 the Adibasi Mahasabhba was held in Ranchi 


were Jaipal Singh delivered the following speech to his Adibasi 
followers : 


“A Rent Enquiry Commission was appointed in Gangpur 
« « « The British Government should be ashamed of such 
Oppression on the tenants of Gangpur State. He would 
openly tell His Excellency the Governor (of Bihar) that he 
would look to ijt after the war. He would create no 
trouble during the duration of the war. But afterwards if 
he would not start tbe trouble he would not be called 
Jaipal Singh. He would send thousands of Adibasis who 
would do away with the Gangpur Durbar and stop its 
oppression.””!¢ 
Ir such circumstances the Darbar of Gangpur was advised 
to be very tight and not to concede to any such request from 
the Mundas. Coercive measures should ‘be taken strictly in 
accordance with the law for the recovery of rent. And, if there 
was apprehension of violence from the tenants, they must be 
prepared to meet it courageously, even with violence. In no 
case the darbar snould be lenient any longer. Accordingly, the 
darbar acted to suppress the Adibasi agitation. Nevertheless, 
the rebel Mundas continued no-rent campaigr: in the state all 
through the years. The darbar, without posting any punitive 
police to handle the agitation, considered, however, to open two 
outposts with armed police, one at Loaram and Kadalka in 
Bisra P.S. and another at Jalangbira in Biramitrapur P.S.!® 
Agitation grew vehement in 1946. People did not pay 
rent and the number of such defaulters in payment was 676. 
The ruler was compelled to make an announcement that all the 
rights of citizenship would be resorted to them, provided all the 
absconders would come back and surrender. Consequently, the 


13. Orissa Records, Gangpur Papers, Acc. no. 1026S, Note on Munda 
Agitation in Gangpur, 24 April 1946. 


. 14. Ibid. 
15. Tbid., Acc. no. 11005, Superintendent of Police, Gangpur to the 


Ruler of Gangpur, D.O. No. 67, 28 November 945. 
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defaulters in payment of state revenue for the last three to eight 
years were given relief by way of reduction of rent which varied 
in individual case from 19% to 44%. Suill then, the agitators 
were not satisfied and hence, desired further concession. Such 
defiant attitude was encouraged by Jaipal Singh who bad a 
political ambition of forming an Adibasi Province in ‘which he 
probably expected to be the maker of thé destiny of four to five 
millions of Adibasis.!® 


As the political situation in India was changing rapidly, 
towards the middle of 1946, Jaipal Singh probably changed his 
policy. He advised the Adibasis to go back to the state, pay 
three years’ rent, apologies to the ruler requesting to remit the 
arrears. Accordingly, the Adibasis came back to settle in the 
state. But by March 1947 no satisfactory collection of revenue 
was made. The leaders demanded for a public meeting where 
they would put forth their grievances. The meeting Was held 
on 3 March 1947 in the presence of 2,000 Adibasis, besides the 
state officials, and leaders like Eleezar Munda of Kandeimunda, 
Tintus Munda of Dahijira, Yakub Munda of Dahijira, Solomon 
Munda of Kutra and Junas Munda of Goppur. These leaders’ 
main demand was to receive a reply to the letter of Jaipal 
Singh. Since no reply was received, they held” protest meetings 
at different places of the state instigating the people to renew 
the no-rent capaign.: They even advanced further in taking 
forcible possession of the land-holdings of the people who had 
purchased their lands in auction.” 


In order to avert any spread of the agitation to other 
areas, making the situation out of control, the darbar decided 
not to take any repressive measures. The Resident, Eastern 
States Agency, Calcutta, advised the Political Agent to instruct 
the ruler of Gangpur as follows : 


° 
16. Ori§sa Records, Gangpur Papers, Acc. no. 1026S, Note on Munda 
Agitation in Gangpur, 24 April 1946. 


17. Ibid., Acc. no. 1100S, “:jor R.K. Goldstein to the Political 
Agent, Orissa States, D.O. No. C-30-8/45 P, 28 March +1947. 
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the subject is for the Ruler to decide. It would 
however seem advisable to maintain friendly contact, if 
„ possible, with Jaipal Singh. it is usually better to 
make verbal contact and discuss rather than commit him- 
self to a letter the meaning and implication of which may 
be misrepresented.’”!® 
Nevertheless, the Adibasi agitation posed a great problem both 
to the central and provincial governments. The immediate 
measure was the take-over of the feudatory state of Nilgiri in 
November 1947 and subsequent merger of the states including 
Gangpur, on 14 December 1947. The agitation, thereafter, 
was subsided. 


18. Orissa Records, Gangur Papers, Acc. no. 1100S, Major R.K. 
Goldstein to the Political Agent, Orissa State D O. No. C-30-8/45P, 
28 March 1947. 
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DHENKANAL PRAJAMANDAL’S DEMANDS* 


1. To release immediately the 42 Political Prisoners 
detained in connection with the last 1942 movement. 

2. To set up an impartial Enquiry Committee t6 enquire 
into the illegal and unlawful demolition of houses, 
looting of properties, dishonouring and ravaging 
women-folk and killing human lives by the Siate 
authorities and servants during the last 2 (1938 and 
1942) movements and the period preceding them and ” 
to take the concerned state authorities and servants 
to task and to compensate the families so dispersed. 

3. To pay the reasonable wages for the labour done by 
the people for construction of roads, offices, bunga- 
lows, quarters, camps, hajats etc. by unpaid forced 
labour during the last two movements and the period 
preceding, after ascertaining the actual valuation of 
the work done and to pay the proper compensation 
for the land illegally acquired. 

4. To return the collective fines and fines realised from 
individuals illegally (specially fine of rupees twenty- 
four thousand taken from Kharagprasad merchants) 
during 1942 movement. 


Orissa Records, Dhenkanal Papers, Acc, no. 1026S, Letter of 
Baishnab Charan Patnaik, 21 June 1946. 
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5. To make necessary arrangement to return the land to 
the people which has been taken either in the form: 
of transfer or forcible possession, to meet the collec-: 
tive fines and other illegal demands during 1942° 
movement. ଝି 

6. To make necessary arrangement to give jungle and. 
fallow lands to landless tenants. 

7. To remit the land revenue for a period of 5 years for 
the land newly leased out. 

8. To abolish salami system on lands newly acquired. 


9. To return the plots of lands where it is not useful to 
the public, to the people who acguired them by the 
Durbar’s announcement for the cultivation of cotton. 
in different parts of the state and have been and are 
being subject to penalties and eviction by the present 

„ Government as illegal. 

10. To repair old Tanks, Bundhs, Nalas etc. and to 
excavate new ones and to sink welis for the purpose: 
of irrigation as it is insufficient. 

11. To abolish penalty system on sales, gifts and adoption. 

¬ cases on lands. 

12. To abolish fees on registratian of lands. 


13. To establish tenancy right over the lands of the 
cultivator. 

14. To make Muth and Debottar properties as State 
Properties but not as personal properties and bring. 
them under direct management of a democratically 
representative body of the people and rent and other 
taxes to be imposed on them as ordinary charactered. 
lands. 

15. To abolish the rights of the Lakharajdars (people: 
enjoying lands free of rent) and Bhayats (Royal 
brothers) and to make them the state properties and: 
impose taxes as usual. 

16. To restore lands and compensate the loss sustained 
thereunder in cases where they have been brought 
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forcibly under the jurisdiction of Khamars, Royal 
Estates and State purpose. | 

To deprive the Khanjadars of their gifts of lands. 

To lessen the grant enjoyed by the Ruler now to 
below 5% of the income. [ 

To keep stocks of food stuff in places where necessary 
and to sell them at reasonable prices to the people 
who live from band to mouth. 

To grant permits without fees to kill harmful wild 
beasts in order to save crops and human lives. 

To grant facilities to have guns in their possession 
for self-protection and protection of corns from wild 
animals. 

To do away with the registration of cane-crushbing 
machine. ° 

To abolish the collection of toll from Hats (Fares). 


To abolish Machhkut (auction of fisheries). 


To abolish forced labour cesses—the so called local 
cess. 


To enhance the boundaries of open Forests. 


To abolish the licence on stones required by the 
people for the construction of their houses. © 

To abolish the Grazing fees. 

To abolish the Chandana fees. 

To abolish the Tax on tobacco. 

To abolish Sarbarakari system in villages. 


To abolish licences from opium, ganja, Jiquor, taddi 
etc., and to take strict measures to prohibit use of 
the same. 


To abolish the fees imposed on the professional class 
of people such as weavers, oilmen, sweet-sellers, 
washermen, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, tinkers etc. and 


to provide them with their necessities to carry on 
their profession. 
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2 To make necessary arrangements for the proper dis- 
tribution of the daily necessaries such as cloth, Kero- 
sine, Sugar etc. through the popular village com- 
mittees and to enhance the quota granted now. 

35. To abolish the -present kind of measurement in 

„ different weights and measures and to maintain one 
kind throughout the state. 

36. To inciease the number of M.E. Schools and to esta- 
blish one such in the Town for Girls and teaching. of 
Hindi to be made compulsory in them. 

.37. To establish one Secondary College and at least two 
new H.E. Schools in the State immediately. 

38. To make provisions for the teaching of English in 
U.P. stages. 

39. To increase the number of Primary Schools. 

40.+ To make Primary Education compulsory. 

41. To make spinning compulsory in Primary Schools. 

42. To establish Basic Schools. 

43. To improve the conditions of the dispensaries of the 
State. 

44. To make arrangement for the distribution of medi- 
cines in the villages. 

45. To make arrangement for the supply of drinking 
water in the villages. 

46. To pay immediate attention to the extension and 
repair of roads, bridges, ghats and sarais etc, as the 
case may be. 

47. To make necessary arrangements for the supply of 
water for drinking and otber purposes near Sadar 
Court Building where such want is keenly felt. 

48. To make plans and to begin the work in right 
earnest for the improvement of cultivation of potato, 
sugar-cane, other vegetables, fisheries etc. and spread 
of industries such as leather work, wood works, 
metal and textile in suitable areas of State. 
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49. To give impetus to the proper use of the mineral 
products of the State. 

50. To bring Dhenkanal under a unit comprising Orissa. 
States, British Orissa, and other outside Oriya-speak- 
ing areas where full democratic system of adminis- 
tration is aimed at and to bring Dhenkanal under a 
responsible form of Government conducted by an 
Assembly of the elected members of the State during 
the interim period. 


Dhenkanal Baishnab Charan Patnaik 
21.6.1946 Secretary, Dhenkanal Prajamandal 
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THE EASTERN STATES UNION 
CONSTITUTIONS ACT, 1947* 


“The First Schedule 
List of Rulers who have accepted Ie Constitution : 
‘Group A—Orissa States 


Adhgarh, Athmallik, Bamra, Baramba, Boudh, Bonai, 
Daspalla, Dhenkanal, Gangpur, Hindol, Kalabhandi, 
Keonjhar. Kharsawan, Narasinghpur, Nayagarb, Nilgiri, 
Pal-Labara, Patna, Rairakhol, Ranpur, Saraikela, Sone- 
pur, Talcher, Tigiria. 


xX xX xX xX ଏ xX ଏ 


‘The Third Schedule 


Groups of States for the purpose of electing members to 
the Board of Rulers : 
‘Oriya-speaking States 
Group I : Patna, Saraikela, Rairakhol. 
Group II : Kalahandi, Bamra, Pal-Lahara. 


#* Orissa Records, Secretariat Papers, File No. IS-1/1948, Home States 
Section. 
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Group III : Boudhb, Sonepur, Bonai, Talcher, Kharsawan,. 
Nilgiri, Athmallik. 
Group IV : Gangpur, Keonjhar. 
Group V : Nayagarh, Athgarh, Hipdol, Narasinghpur, 
Ranpur, Tigiria, Daspalla. 
Note : The States of Dhenkanal, Baramba and Khandpara do: 


not wish to be in any group for purposes of voting. 
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A* 


Form of Marger Agreement Signed by Rulers 
of Orissa and Chhatisgarh States 


Agreement made this fourteenth day of December 1947 
between the Governor-General of India and the Raja of......... 

Whereas in the immediate interests of the State and its 
people, the Raja of...... is desirous that the administration of 
the States should be integrated as early as possible with that of 
the Province of Orissa/C.P. in such manner as the Government 
of the Dominion-of India may think fit. 

It is hereby agreed as follows : 


` Article 1 

The Raja of...... hereby cedes to the Dominion Govern- 
ment full and exclusive authority jurisdiction ‘and powers for 
and in relation to the governance of the state and agrees to 
transfer the administration of the State to the Dominion 
Government on the lst day of January 1948 (hereinafter 
referred to as ‘‘the said day”). 

As from the said day the Dominion Government will be 
competent to exercise the said powers, authority and jurisdic- 
tion in such manner and through such agency as it may think 


fit. 


. * Extracted from Paper on Indian States (Government of India, 
Ministry of States), (Delhi, 1950), pp. 178-79. 
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Article 2 


The Raja shall with effect from the said day be entitled to 
receive from the revenues of the State annually for his privy 
purse the sum Of......... rupees free of taxes. This amount is 
‘intended to cover all the expenses of the Ruler and his family, 
including expenses on account of his personal staff, maintenance 
cof his residences, marriages and other ceremonies, etc. and will 
‘neither be increased nor reduced for any reasons whatsoever. 

The said sum may be drawn by the Raja in four equal 
instalments in advance at the beginning of each quarter by 
‘presenting bills at the State Treasury or at such other Treasury 
:as may be specified by the Dominion Government. 


Article 3 


The Raja shall be entitled to the full ownership, use and 
“enjoyment of all private properties (as distinct from State pro- 
.perties) belonging to him on the date of this agreement. 

The Raja wil! furnish to the Dominion Government 
before the Ist day of January 1948 an inventory of all the 
immovable property, securities and cash balances held by him 
:as such private property. 

If any dispute arises as to whether any item of property 
‘js the private property of the Raja or State property, it shall 
“be referred to such officer with judicial experience as the 
Dominion Government may nominate and the decision of that 
~-officer shall be final and binding on both parties. 


Article 4 
The Raja, the Rani, the Rajmata, the Yuvaraja and the 
“Yuvarani shall be entitled to all personal privileges enjoyed. 
by them whether within or outside the territories of the State, 
‘immediately before the 15th day of August 1947. 


Article 5 


The Dominion Government guarantees the succession, 
according to law and custom, to the gaddi of the State and to 
the Raja’s personal rights, privileges, dignities and titles. 
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In confirmation whereof Mr. Vapal Pangunni Menon 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Ministry of States, 
has-appended his signature on behalf and with the authority i 
the Governor-General of India and......... Raja of......... his 
appended his signature on behalf of himself, his heirs and 
‘successors. 


Secretary to the Government of 
India, Ministry of States 


B** 


Mayurbhanj Merger Agreement 

Agreement made this 17th of October 1948 between the 
‘Governor-General of India and the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj. 
Whereas in the best interests of the State of Mayurbhanj as 
well as of the Dominion of India it is desirable to provide for 
‘the administration of the said state by or under the authority 
of the Dominion Government; AND whereas the Maharaja 
‘has accepted the advice given to him by the Dominion Govern- 
ment in this behalf : 

, It is hereby agreed as follows : 


Article } 

The Maharaja of Mayurbhanj hereby celles to the Domi- 
nion Government full and exclusive authority, jurisdiction and 
. powers for and in relation to the governance of the State and 
:agrees to transfer the administration of the Siate to the Domi- 
nion Government on the 9th day of November 1948 (herein- 
:after referred to as “‘the said day”). 

As from the said day the Dominion Government will be 
competent to exercise the said powers, authority and jurisdic- 
tion in such manner and through such agency as it may think 
fit. 

»* Extracted from White Paper on Indian States (Government of India, 
Ministry of States), (Delhi, 1950), pp. 180-81. 
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Article 2 


The Maharaja shall continue to enjoy the same personal 
rights, privileges, dignities and titles which heé would have 


enjoyed had this agreement not been made. 


Article 3 

The Maharaja shall with effect from the said day be 
entitled to receive from the revenues of the State annually for 
his privy purse the sum of Rs. 3,36,500/- (since reduced to 
Rs. 3,27,400) free of all taxes. This amount is intended to 
cover all the expenses of the ruler and his family, including 
expenses on account of his personal staff, maintenance of his 
residences, marriages and other ceremonies etc. and will neither 
be increased nor reduced for any reason whatsoever. 


The Government of India undertakes that the said sum of 
rupees 3,36,500 shall be paid to the Maharaja in four equal 
instalments in advance at the beginning of each quarter from. 
the state treasury or at such other treasury as may be specified 
by the Government of India. 


Article 4 


The Maharaja shall be entitled to the full ownership, use 
and enjoyment of all private properties (as distinct from State 
properties) belonging to him on the date of this agreement. 

The Maharaja will furnish to the Dominion Governinent 
before the 17th day of November 1948 an anniversary of all the 
immovable property, securities and cash balance held by him as 
such private property. 

If any dispute arises as to whether any item of property 
is the private property of the Maharaja or State property, it 
shall be referred to a judicial officer qualified to be appointed 
as a High Court Judge, and the decision of that officer shall be 
final and binding on both parties. 


- Article 5 


All the members of the Maharaja’s family including the 
Maharani Seheba, Yuvaraja, Yuvarani and Dowager Maharanis. 
shall be entitled to all the personal privileges, dignities and 
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titles enjoyed by them whether within or outside the territories 
of the State, immediately before the 15th day of August 1947. 


Article 6 


The Dominion Government guarantees the succession,. 
according to law and customs, to the gaddi of the State and to 
Maharaja’s personal rights, privileges, dignities and titles. 


Article 7 


No enquiry shall be made by or under the authority of 
the Government of India, and no proceedings shall lie in any 
Court in Mayurbhanj, against the Maharaja, whether in a 
personal capacity or otherwise in respect of anything done or 
ommitted to be done by bim or under his authority during the 
period of his administration of that State. 


Article 8 


(I) The Government of India herebv guarantees either 
tbe continuance in service of the permanent members of the 
Public Services of Mayurbhanj on conditions which will be not 
less advantageous than those on which they were serving before 
the date on which. the administration of Mayurbhanj is made 
over to the Government of India or the payment of reasonable 
compensation. 

(2) The Government of India further guarantees the 
continuance of persions and leave salaries sanctioned by the 
Maharaja to members of the Public Services of the State who 
have retired or proceeded on leave preparatory to retirement, 
before the date on which the administration of Mayurbhanj is 
made over to the Government of India. 


Article 9 
Except with the previous sanction of the Government of 
India, no proceedings, civil or criminal, shall be instituted 
against any person in respect of any act done or purporting to 
be done in the execution of his duties as a servant of the State 
before the day on which the administration is made over to the 
Government of India. 
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In confirmation whereof Mullah Kadirgi Vellodi, Secretary 
to the Government of India in the Ministry of States, has 
appended his signature on bebalf and with the guthority nf the 
Governor-General of India and Flight Lieutenant Maharaja 
Sir Pratap Chbhandia Bharja Deo, Maharaja of Mayurbhanj has 
appended his signature on bebalf of himself, his heirs and 
Successors. 


17th October, 1948 Sd/- Pratap Chandra Bhanja Deo 
New Delhi. Maharaja of Mayurbhanj 


Sd/- M.K. Vellodi. 
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Glossary 


I have underlined in the thesis the words generally used 
locally. In the glossary I have explained the words of Indian. 
and cther origins and also introduced briefly different local 
terms. But the names of different tribal cammunities referred 
repeatealy in the thesis, have not been underlined for the sake 


of convenience. 


Amla 


Babaji 
Bebarta 
Bethi 
Begari 


Bidroha 
Charakbha 
Cooli 
Dak 
Darbar 


Dusti Padia 


A native officer of a revenue or judicial 
court. Also, a government servant of 
subordinate rank. 

Saint; hermit; or sage. 
Chief officer of an estate or zamindari. 
Forced Labour. ° 
A person pressed to carry a load, or do 
other work really or professedly for 
public service. 

Revolt; Rebellion. 

Spinning wheel. 

Labourer of inferior rank. 

Letter-post; the mail. 

A court or leave; a royal court; the 
Executive Government of a, Native 
State. ˆ 

A local standard pole or measuring rod 
used in measurement of land; a rod of 
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-Gaddi 
Garh 


‘Garjat 


‘Ghatwalla 


Gherao 


‘Gora lands 


Hartal 
Hat 


Hizrat 
Keot-Raja 


Khadar 


Khas 


Khasmehal 
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10'—54” long. The local use was like 
24 dusti padika, 16 dusti padika, and 
12 dusti padika etc. 5 

The throne in the oriental sense; the 
seat of royalty. 

A fort, usually the residence of local 
chiefs. 

The popular and official name of cer- 
tain forest tracts at the back of Orissa; 
the tributary states of Orissa under 
native chiefs, created for specific identi- 
fication during the Moghul Rule in 
Orissa. 
Person in charge of a ferry; or a path of 
descent to a river. 

A modern term of surrounding the high 
official for the purpose of fulfilment of 
demands; encircling and not allowing 
the officer to go without yielding to the 
agitators’ demands. 

Non-irrigated uplands enjoyed free of 
rent, subject to condition of rendering 
free and forced labour. 

Strike 


A market held on certain days in a 
week, in an open plain of the villages. 
To move from one place to another 
due to excessive oppression. 

King of a fisherman caste. 
Hand-woven, hand-spun coarse cloth, 
popularly used as a symbol of swadeshi 
during the Gandhian Fra. 

Special managemennt; estates retained 
in the hands of the government directly. 
Estates after attachment or occupation, 


administered directly under the govern- 
ment. ` 
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Khellat — A dress of honour presented by a supe- 
rior On ceremonial occasions. On pay- 
Ing a visit to any Asiatic Prince, an 
inferior receives from him a complete 
dress of honour consisting of a robe, a 
turban, a shield and sword, with a 
string of pearls to go round the neck. 

Khoraki — Diet allowance. 

Khunt Kutti — Indivisible and hereditary rights on land 
and soil by the Adibasis of Chotanag- 
pur and Gangpur who claimed to enjoy 
cheaper rates of rent. 


Killa — A fort, a fortress, a castle or garrison. 
Kissan — Peasant; cultivator; farmer. 
Lathi — A wooden strick of length ranging from 


1 feet to 4 feet used by the police or 
by the persons who played on it. 


Mahajan — A banker, or creditor of money; or a 
merchant. 

Mahaprasad — Sacred offerings of Lord Jagannath. 

Math — Rest house or place of shelter of Hindu 


religious persons like saints etc. 
Meefar Settlement — 


Meli — Uprising through representations; Agi- 
tation, Rebellion. 

Meriah — Human sacrifice performed by the 
tribals like Kandbs. 

Moghulbandi — The level and cultivated portion of 


Orissa from which the Moghul 
Emperors derived their revenues; 
coastal districts of Orissa (Balasore, 
Cuttack and Puri) under the direct 
administration of the British, as contra- 
distinguished from the tributary mahals 
or garjats in the western part of Orissa. 


Muafidar — I 
Nayabadi — Newly reclaimed and extended (lands), 
Nazrana — Presentation; gifts; bonus etc. 
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Nistar 


Paik 


Pancha 


Panchayat 


Pir 


Pracharaka 
Prajabidroha 


Rajbati 
Rani 
Rasad 


Sadhu 
Sanad 


Utsab 
Vakeel 
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Free from levying cess on forests, parti- 
cularly, which were adjacent to or 
surrounded by villages. 

A local militia, holding lands of the 
zamindars or rajas by tenure of military 
service. 

A group consisting of five persons, also 
five kinds of cess or fees levied on the 
people in the states of Orissa. 

A council of five important persons, or 
more, assembled as a Court of Arbiters 
or Jury for solving any problem of the 
village or villages. 

Hamlets of the tribal population, espe- 
cially of the Bhuyans, Juangs, and 
Kols; division of tribal villages. 
Preacher; Propagandist. 

Revolt of the subject-population of the 
states. 

The roya! palace. 

A Hindu queen. 

Supplies, the provisions of grain, forge: 
and other necessaries got ready by the 
local officers at the camping ground of 
a military force. 

A saint; hermit. 

A diploma, patent or deed of grant by 
the government of office, privilege or 
right. 

Festive, merry-making. 

An attorney, an authorised representa- 
tive agent, a law officer. 
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